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Vast  Improvement  In  Newspaper  P  r  in  ting 
Aids  Soaring  Linage  Figures 

Advertisers  Getting  Better  Effect  with  Copy  in  Daily  Media  as  New  Treatments  and  Facilities  Are 
Devised — Space-Buyers  Comment  on  Cleaner  Typography 


IVKWSF.XPKR  advertising  linage  is  By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

climbing  to  new  heights.  Furnish¬ 
ing  important  rungs  for  the  ladder  are  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Listerine  &  Pi  bi.ishf.r  this  week.  “Some  news- 

the  improved  printing  facilities  being  of-  experience  is  the  assertion  made  by  papers  are  outstanding.” 

fered  advertisers  by  newspapers  of  the  agency  executives  that  the  best  printing  Mr.  Hall,  however,  had  some  construc- 

land  and  their  auxiliaries.  results  are  given  by  newspapers  in  cities  tive  criticism  to  offer  together  with  his 

of  about  ISO.IHX)  population.  Heavy  comment  on  improvement. 


Intelligent  engravers  have  made  great  about  ISO.IHX)  population.  Heavy 
strides  in  perfecting  what  they  call  “in-  circulations  often  bring  messy  results,  "The  resolution  passed  by  the  Asso- 
direct  cross-grained  half-tones,”  most  ‘hey  say.  elation  of  National  Advertisers  at  their 

adaptable  to  newspaper  conditions ;  many  The  Listerine  comment  on  better  news-  Chicago  convention  shows  that  the  large 
new  treatments,  mechanically  suited  to  paper  printing  finds  its  echo  throughout  national  adverti.sers  strongly  object  to  the 

newsprint,  have  been  devised  by  agencies ;  ‘he  advertising  world.  style  of  copy  and  layouts  still  accepted 

Ben  Day  is  being  used  with  effect  and  “.American  newspapers  are  showing  liy  most  newspapers,  printing  heavy  line 

mats  are  being  manufactured  in  a  way  improvement  in  their  make-up  and  print-  liorders  and  heavy  block  type  presenting 

to  produce  better  results.  ing.’’  Kdward  T.  Hall,  vice-president  of  a  cheap  appearance.”  he  declared.  “They 

Half-tone  illustrations  that  not  long  ‘he  Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  believe  that  high  class  advertisers  suffer 

ago  were  mere  smudges  are,  in  conse-  AIo.,  and  and  president  of  the  .Association  thereby. 

quence,  now  being  printed  in  clear  clean  National  .\dver‘.isers.  said  to  KniroR  "1  personally  believe  newspapers  would 
fashion,  line  drawings  are  being  made  to 
“talk”  in  commanding  manner,  greater 
care  is  being  taken  in  press  rooms,  and, 
in  general,  while  there  is,  of  course, 
still  room  for  improvement,  better  typo¬ 
graphy  aiKl  make-up  is  everywhere  catch¬ 
ing  the  eye  of  the  consuming  public  and 
pleasing  the  present  and  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  of  newspaper  space. 

The  case  of  the  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company  of  New  A'ork  and  St.  Louis, 
makers  of  Listerine,  is  typical  and  in 
itself  supports  the  foregoing  contention. 

While  Lambert  &  P'easley,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  directing 
the  account,  declines  to  discuss  detailed 
figures,  it  is  generally  known  that  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspaper  space  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  decided  upeurve  in  the  last  few 
years.  Gerard  B.  Lambert,  president  of 
the  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  has 
told  the  story  in  financial  advertisements 
that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 

Newspaper  copy  is  being  placed  in 
about  150  cities,  and  Lambert  &  Feasley, 

Inc.,  reported  to  Editor  &  Pcblishf.r 
this  week  that  the  printing  work  has  been 
“excellent,  on  the  whole.”  Indeed,  a 
vast  improvement  in  newspaper  printing 
has  been  noted  by  officials  of  this  agency 
in  the  last  three  years. 

.As  all  advertisement  readers  know,  the 
Lambert  concern  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  half  tone  in  illustrating  and  in  im¬ 
pelling  attention  to  its  copy  in  both  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Splendid  results 
are  now  obtainable  on  newsprint  by  using 
“indirect  half-tones.” 

Indirect  half-tones  have  been  available 
to  advertisers  for  the  last  several  years, 
but  their  full  possibilities  were  not  real¬ 
ized  until  about  two  years  ago.  They 
are  said  to  be  “fool-proof"  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  newspaper  print¬ 
ing. 

From  the  original  picture,  a  small  cop¬ 
per  half-tone  is  first  made  with  its  sur¬ 
face  half  the  size  it  is  eventually  going 
to  appear.  After  this  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  a  line  negative  is  made  from  it, 
and  this  is  marked  up  to  the  publication 
size.  The  screen  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  publication  requirements.  For  a 
55  or  60  screen,  the  first  half-tone  would 
be  made  with  130  screen. 

Many  engravers  are  now  furnishing 
this  service  to  advertisers  and  the  results  .Appealing  pirtorial  effects,  such  as  shown  in  the  Listerine  copy  above,  are 
obtained  are  said  to  be  most  gratifving.  easily  obtained  in  American  newspapers  today. 


adaptable  to  newspaper  conditions;  many 


Truth 
from  a 
child 

The  nrxt-d<x>r  noifch- 
bor  in  this  little  ftid's 
town  used  to  call  every 
now  and  then.  And  each 
time  when  he  came  he 
would  pick  her  up  and  ktss 
her. 

Always  she  remonstrat¬ 
ed.  tried  to  escape;  for  it 
was  really  a  sort  of  ordeal 

Finally  one  day  the  visi¬ 
tor  determined  to  tind  out 
why  the  child  acted  so  curi¬ 
ously. 

It  was  really  a  surprise 
to  him.  but  so  often  you 
get  the  real  truth  only  from 
a  child.  •  •  • 

You.  yoMnrIf.  rarely  know 
when  you  have  hahto*w  I  impkat- 
ant  b^atk).  That’s  the  infidious 


•Appealing  pirtorial  effects,  such  as  shown  in  the  Listerine  copy  above,  are 
easily  obtained  in  American  newspapers  today. 


profit  materially  by  raising  their  adver¬ 
tising  standards.  Supervision  of  the  Ral¬ 
ston  newspaper  campaign  shows  a  large 
increase  over  last  year,  but  I  hate  to  see 
our  copy  run  on  some  pages.” 

.A  possible  reason  for  Mr.  Hall’s  com¬ 
plaint  was  suggested  by  Sturges  Dor- 
rance.  president  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  & 
Co.,  New  York  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
Dorrance  came  to  the  agency  field  after 
a  thorough  experience  as  a  practical 
printer.  At  one  time  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  J.  Horace  McFarland 
Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  then  print¬ 
ers  of  Country  Life. 

“My  chief  criticism  of  newspaper  re- 
priKluction  is  the  lack  of  care  apparently 
taken  in  handling  make-up,”  he  said.  “.A 
little  more  judgment  and  discretion  is 
needed  in  newspaper  press  rooms.  Fre¬ 
quently  an  advertisement  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  ink  is  placed  next  to  one 
needing  only  a  small  amount.  The  ink 
fountains  are  adjusted  for  the  heavy  ad¬ 
vertisement.  In  con.sequence  the  dainty 
advertisement  is  over-inked  and  the  plate 
is  tilled  and  blurred  so'  that  it  looks  as 
though  it  were  printed  with  apple  butter. 
.All  this  could  be  obviated  by  a  careful 
make-up  man. 

“But  there  is  no  doubt  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  newspaper 
printing.  A  campaign  we  conducted  re¬ 
cently  for  the  Royal  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany  is  illustrative.  It  was  based  on  a 
series  of  photographs  and  was  hard  to 
print.  Not  long  ago  we  would  not  have 
attempted  to  place  such  copy  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  it  came  out  in  beautiful  shape. 
Of  the  copy  placed  in  between  80  and 
90  cities  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
were  not  well  printed. 

“Good  press  work  is  not  now  confined 
to  the  larger  papers.  Small  towns  are 
now  giving  much  better  service  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago. 

“Dainty  lacy  copy,  once  hard  to  re¬ 
produce,  is  now  being  printed  very  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  newspapers.” 

The  Royal  copy  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dorrance  featured  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  girl  heads  with  the  caption 
“Your  Stenographer.”  To  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  half-tones,  what  the 
agency  terms  the  “blow-up  and  high¬ 
light”  system  was  used.  That  is,  the 
original  picture  was  enlarged  and  re¬ 
touched  to  give  it  contrasting  highlights 
and  then  reduced  when  engraved. 

.Another  advertisement  treated  in  this 
manner  is  the  current  copy  promoting 
McClure’s  Magacine.  It  pictures  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  gracefully  poised  in  the  lower 
leafy  branches  of  a  tree.  The  main 
headline,  “Romance,”  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  half-tone.  The  poor  printing  of  a 
few  years  ago  would  probably  have 
botched  the  job. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  treatmenf  for  making  ci¬ 
gar  copy  effective  when  it  is  printed  by 
newspapers.  It  is  appearing  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  “Kelly’s  Bouquet,”  a 
brand  manufactured  by  the  .American  Ci¬ 
gar  Company. 

Many  other  agencies  are  likewise  de- 


are  still  heard  on  every  side  by  artists 
whose  work  has  been  butchered  by  sloppy 
reproduction. 

“I  think  also  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  a  more  catholic  taste 
in  popular  standards  of  typography. 
There  is  an  inordinate  amount  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  old  masters  of  type,  and 
the  average  typographic  expert  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  pedantic.  A  less 
bigoted  and  narrow  point  of  view 
would  make  for  greater  originality  in 
type  designs  and  would  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  a  type  style 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  mmlern  require¬ 
ments— a  style  that  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  slavish  imitation  of  classic  roman 
letters.” 

But  Mr.  Clark  reiterated  that  regard¬ 
less  of  his  disappointment  with  general 
typography  he  liad  noted  improvements 
in  newspaper  printing  that  could  not  be 
denied.  There  are  others,  many  others, 
who  agree.  Statements  made  this  week 
by  a  few  of  them  follow : 

Herbert  Metz,  advertising  manager, 
Graybar  Klectric  Company,  placing  copy 
in  66  newspapers  in  58  cities :  “In  the 
larger  cities  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  newspaper  printing. 
One  thing  I  am  still  critical  about  is  the 
make-up  of  many  jrapers.  It  seems  as 
though  the  majority  of  make-up  men  do 
not  care  how  their  pages  are  going  to 
look.  They  simply  slam  in  advertise¬ 
ments  and  te.xt  to  till  up  space.” 

C.  C.  Cireen,  president  of  the  C.  C. 
Green  Company.  Xew  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  also  president  of  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Xew  York;  “The 
improvement  in  newspaper  printing  is  to 
be  seen  right  under  our  noses  in  Xew 
York.  The  leaders  in  this  city  are  being 
followed  elsewhere.” 

C.  \Y.  Holland,  prinluction  manager, 
Cecil  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Xew  York  adver- 


NEWS  AGENCIES  ASKED 
TO  KEEP  OFF  THE  AIR 


YOUR  STENOGRAPHER 


■U.  S.  PAPERS  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD” 


New  York  Publishers  Appeal  to  Press 
Associations  to  Refrain  from 
Broadcasting  News  from  Local 
Radio  Stations 


By  W.  H.  STANLEY 

(.Advertising  Director,  H’m.  H'rigley, 
Jr.,  Company) 

The  writer  believes  that  there 
are  no  newspapers  in  the  world 
that  compare  with  make-up,  typo¬ 
graphy  or  paper  used  by  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  in  this  country. 

Aggressive  nations  are  copying 
.America  and  aggressive  merchants 
the  world  over  are  imitating  the 
.American  style  of  advertising. 

The  old-fashioned  newspaper 
that  will  not  put  in  illustrations 
and  insists  on  using  old-fashioned 
type  in  the  whole  make-up  of  his 
newspaper  is  very  rare  nowadays. 

We  have  nothing  hut  words  of 
commendation  for  the  great  im¬ 
provement  that  has  taken  place  in 
.American  newspaperdoin  within 
the  last  few  years. 


Xews  gathering  agencies  have  been 
asked  to  refrain  from  broadcasting  any¬ 
thing  but  news  of  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance  by  a  committee  of  the  Publishers 
.Association  of  Xew  A’ork  City,  headed 
by  Fred  A.  Walker,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Telegram. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  acquiesced  in  the  re¬ 
quest  to  the  extent  of  instructing  staff 
members  to  furnish  broadcasting  stations 
in  New  York  only  with  news  of  “tranient 
national  and  international  importance” 
such  as  “the  Illness  of  the  President" 
or  “an  election”. 

The  United  Press  will  likewise  “gen¬ 
erally  conform”  to  the  publishers’  plea, 
according  to  Karl  A.  Bickel,  president. 

“The  United  Press  was  first  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  newspapers  in  the  radio  prob¬ 
lem.”  Mr.  Bickel  said,  “permitting  them 
to  broadcast  news  considered  advantage¬ 
ous  by  the  newspaper.  This  co-operation 
will  be  continued. 

“We  have  informed  clients  that  if  they 
desire  to  broadcast  the  coming  World 
Series  games  they  may  do  so  upon  mak¬ 
ing  proper  applications.” 

Both  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  broadcast  Gertrude  Ederle’s 
successful  swim,  considering  the  event  of 
international  importance.  William  J. 
Fagan,  radio  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
is  continuing  to  broadcast  baseball  scores 
nightly  from  WEAF.  The  A.  P.  was 
giving  its  scores  to  WJZ. 

■  Most  of  the  New  York  dailies  are 
using  the  radio.  Bill  Waters  of  the 
Telegram  staff  talks  sports  over  WOR 
every  evening;  the  New  York  Yiut’.! 
“Sun’s  Rays”  and  “Commercial  Digest” 
are  broadcast  by  WRXY ;  the  Neiv  York 
.Imericati  provides  WJZ  with  news  items; 
the  Neze  York  Mirror  makes  use  of 
WHX. 

International  Xews  Service  does  not 
broadcast  according  to  George  C.  Shor, 
editor  and  manager. 


Your  stenographer  will  find  the 
Easy  Writing  Royal  Typewriter 
so  smooth  in  operation  and  light  of 
touch  that  she  can  do  her  best  work 
quickly  and  easily. 

The  Easy  Writing 


tising  agency :  “Most  decidedly  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  newspaper 
printing,  which  is  proving  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  to  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

J.  M.  Cleary,  sales  manager,  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  .America : — “My 
impression  is  that  during  recent  years 
newspaper  headlines  have  become  more 
sensational,  news  makeup  has  been  made 
more  attractive  by  the  increasing  use  of 
pictures,  maps,  cartoons,  etc.  Advertis¬ 
ing  typography  is  cleaner  and  advertising 
makeup  has  been  improved  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  the  pyramid  style.  Some  cities 
seem  exempt  from  the  general  upward 
trend.” 


TYPEWRITER 

“Compare  the  Work” 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  loc.,  lie  B«o 
Bvanchcr  and  Agencies  the  World  Oti 


Portraits  Now  Reproduce  Clearly  on 
Newsprint  Stock — Pleasing  Adver¬ 
tisers  Wanting  to  “Own  Their  Page” 
— as  “Your  Stenographer”  Will  Tell 
You 


vising  treatments  that  lend  themselves  to 
the  exigencies  of  newspaper  printing. 
Heavy  black  displays  and  smudgy  pages 
are  rapidly  fading  out  of  the  newspaper 
picture.  The  clean-up  is  coming  from 
both  the  outside  and  the  inside.  Critic¬ 
ism  is  still  necessary  and  is  readily  given. 

Guy  Gayler  Qark,  art  director  of 
Street  &  Finney,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  while  declaring  himself  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  efforts  being  made  by 
newspapers  to  get  rid  of  the  “boiler¬ 
plate  type”  of  heavy  display  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
rever.se-plate  displays  of  white  lettering 
against  black,  stands  opposed  to  what  he 
insists  are  “the  arbitrary  regulations  of 
some  newspapers.”  Mr.  Clark  is  a  keen 
student  of  typography.  He  watches  the 
newspapers  carefully  and  has  noted  a 
decided  improvement  in  newspaper 
printing. 

“The  attempt  on  the  part  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  clean  up  their  pages  both  by  fiat 
and  by  improving  their  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  is  most  gratifying,”  he  said.  “But 
some  newspapers,  I  think,  take  too  much 
liberty  with  the  copy  furnished  them. 
They  frequently  stipple  the  blacks  in  a 
way  that  is  very  embarrassing  to  thi 
advertiser  and  not  always  acceptable. 

“Most  advertisers  believe  that  the  most 
essential  quality  of  an  advertisement  is 
that  it  should  stick  out  from  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  White  space  or  black  units 
are  the  only  weapons  at  the  disposal  of 
an  advertising  agency  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  copy  is  concerned.  .And  it  seems 
more  difficult  to  persuade  a  client  to  pay 
for  white  space  than  to  keep  him  happy 
by  giving  him  juicy  blacks. 

“Of  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
the  finest  example  of  good  typography 
and  press  work  is  I  believe  furnished 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  i 
chose  this  paper  because  of  the  quality 
of  its  half-tone  reproductions  on  news¬ 
print  stock  and  because  of  the  beautiful 
type  dress  created  for  it  by  Will  Brad¬ 
ley. 

“Greater  co-operation  in  improving 
mechanical  operations  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  would  give  greater  interest 
to  the  advertiser  and  inspiration  to  the 
artist  to  produce  more  beautiful  drawings 
for  newspaper  reproduction.  Complaints 


BERKOWITZ  TO  NEW  YORK 

Mortimer  Berkowitz,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  an  e.xecutive  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston,  is  to  be 
associated  with  the  American  Weekly, 
the  color  magazine  section  of  all  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  at  headquarters  in 
New  York,  beginning  early  in  September, 
according  to  an  announcement  made  in 
Boston  this  week. 


Tme  way  of  a  man  with  a  maul . . .  the  otvr* 
nal  cha!lcnj{e  of  youth  . . .  ami  love  that 
leaJs  to  a  delirium  of  happiness  ...  or  U> 
the  turkcM  depth*  tragedy  . . .  Mch  U 
Romance. 

Romance  U  vouth  and  youth  i*  n>mancc 
...  to  in  thi»  new  McClure** ...  a  McClure’s 
vou*ve  never  dreamed  existed,  you’ll  find 
new  writers . . .  youthful  writers  . . .  writers 
whose  pern  are  inspired  to  romance  be* 
cfuse  they’re  young  and  yinith  and  nv 
mance  are  inseparable. 

Romance  u  Ufet  vivid,  pulsing,  REAL 
...  so  in  this  new  McClure's  you’ll  find  real 
people . . .  vividly  portrayed  ...  its  illustra- 
tions  are  photographs . . .  realities. 

RiKnance  is  evtt  new,  but  beside*  a  nov> 
eicy  that’s  startling,  youll  find  in  this'new 
McClure’s  thrills  a-plenty.  Tears  and  smiles, 
comedy  and  tragedy  and  lose  and  again 
more  love  . . .  for  such  U  the  essence  of 
Romance.  Read  this  new  McClure’s  . . . 
you’ve  never  seen  its  like  before. 


SHERMAN  LEAVES  SPRINGFIELD 

M.  S.  Sherman  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Sf'ringfield  (Mass.)  Union,  this 
week  announced  his  resignation  to  become 
effective  September  25.  Mr.  Sherman 
would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  report  that 
he  planned  to  become  associated  in  an 
executive  capacity  with  another  important 
New  England  newspaper.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor  of  the  Union  since  its 
purchase  by  the  Republican  owners  last 
IX'cember. 


In  the  Septemba-  Issue 


SAJOUS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Edward  T.  Sajous,  formerly  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Daily 
Nen’s  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Morning 
Press  and  staff  correspondent  for  the 
International  News  Service  and  Bos 
Angeles  Times,  has  joined  the  .Avondale 
Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  editor.  Mr. 
Sajous  has  also  been  elected  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Universal  Utilities  Company, 
of  which  the  Avondale  Press  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  unit. 


^CLURE’S 

aiCi^ofROBUIICE 


NEW  FINNISH  DAILY 

Atnerikan  Sttonuiliamen  or  the  Finnish 
American,  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Finnish  language,  appeared  in  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  Monday,  Aug.  16,  with  George 
Sjoblom  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  editor 
and  Simon  \V.  Nelson  of  Fitchburg  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Using  the  “Blow-Up  and  Highlight  System”  of  Treating  Portraits,  Agencies 
Now  Are  Able  to  Illustrate  Newspaper  Copy  with  Dainty  Pictures  Like  the 
Romantic  Scene  Above 
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WORLD  WIRE  SERVICE  MEN  MEET  AT  GENEVA 


Commission  Called  by  League  Preparing  Agenda  for  1927  Press  Conference — Howard,  Named  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  Head,  Wins  Plea  for  Public  Sessions  and  Moves  Keynote  Resolution 


Geneva,  Aug.  19. — sixteen  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  leading  world  news 
associations,  representing  10  countries 
and  four  continents,  convened  here  today 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  will  prepare  the  agenda 
for  the  Press  Conference  to  be  held  at 
the  League's  call  in  1927,  under  a  reso¬ 
lution  introduced  by  Senator  Yanez  of 
Chile  last  year  in  the  Assembly,  with 


(By  Cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


“.And,  whereas,  telegraphic  news 
agencies  at  the  present  time  perhaps  are 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  quickest  means 
for  the  exchange  of  news  between 
nations, 

“.And,  whereas,  every  facility  thus 
accorded  these  agencies  for  the  fultill- 
ment  of  their  national  and  international 
task  constitutes  a  safeguard  for  the 
world's  peace  as  well  as  the  surest  fur¬ 
therance  of  those  highest  ideals  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  collaboration 
tliat  are  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
League  of  Nations ; 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  all 
governments  of  the  world  be  requested 
to  grant  and  to  assure  absolute  equality 
of  treatment  to  all  telegraphic  news 
agencies  whether  official  or  independent. 

“1.  In  the  matter  of  distribution  of  all 
official  news. 

“2.  In  the  matter  of  priority  or  order 
of  transmission  of  their  telegrams. 

“3.  In  the  matter  of  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone  and  cable  rates. 

“4.  In  the  matter  of  treatment  by 
censor  whenever  an  internal  or  interna¬ 
tional  situation  in  any  country  may 
render  the  establishment  of  a  censorship 
of  press  dispatches  necessary." 

The  present  commission  is  the  first  of 
four  to  be  convoked  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  Others  will  be  formed  from 
government  press  bureaus,  working 
journalists  and  groups  of  publishers. 


The  assemblages  are  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  the  international  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  1927,  under  the  A'anez  resolution, 
which  insists  that  the  press  constitutes 
one  of  the  League's  most  powerful  means 
of  maintaining  peace  and  promoting 
mutual  understanding  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations. 

The  agencies  participating  in  the 
present  gathering,  besides  the  United 
Press,  are  the  Associated  Press,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  Geneva 
correspondent ;  the  .Americana,  of  Brazil, 
the  Central  News  and  .Reuters  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  Radio  and  Havas  .Agencies  of 
France;  Nippon  Dempo  and  Rengo 
Agencies  of  Japan ;  Stefani  .Agency  of 
Italy;  the  Telegraph  Union  and  Wolff  of 
Germany;  the  Avala  Agency  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  the  Swiss  Telegraph  .Agency,  of 
Switzerland,  and  Tidningarnas  and  Tele- 
gram-Byra  of  Sweden. 

The  only  agency  which  was  invited  to 
participate  and  refused  was  the  Tass, 
Russian  official  agency,  which,  while 
expressing  keenest  interest  and  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  commission,  said 
it  was  unable  to  send  representatives 
because  of  the  Soviet's  Ixiycott  on  all 
meetings  in  Switzerland  since  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  A’orowski,  Soviet  official,  there. 

Sir  Elric  Drummoml,  secretary  general 
of  the  League,  explained  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  following  which 
there  was  to  be  a  general  discussion, 
dealing  with  questions  which  the  com- 


Roy  W.  Howard 


the  object  of  improving  world-wide 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  news  as 
the  most  practicable  means  of  promoting 
understanding  between  all  peoples  and  of 
preventing  international  misunderstand¬ 
ings  which  might  lead  to  war. 

M.  Mecot,  of  the  Havas  .Agency,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Press  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  Roy  W.  Howard,  representing 
the  United  Press  Associations,  was 
elected  president  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  which,  the  meeting  decided,  will 
be  a  permanent  body  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  League  after  the  present  com¬ 
mission  adjourns.  At  the  insistence  of 
Howard  and  other  independent  agency 
men,  the  commission  decided  that  all 
sessions  would  be  open  to  the  public. 

Until  shortly  before  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  convened  today  there  w^as  every  in¬ 
dication  that  its  deliberations  and  con¬ 
clusions  would  assume  a  farcical  character 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  official  agency  group  that  the 
proceedings  be  clothed  in  secrecy. 

This  proposition  met  the  vigorous  op¬ 
position  of  the  independent  agencies  who 
pointed  out  the  utter  absurdity  that  would 
result  if,  after  consistently  advocating 
complete  publicity  in  international  pol¬ 
itical  conferences,  the  world  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  should,  on  the  very  first 
occasion  they  themselves  were  invited  by 
the  League  of  Nations  to  conduct  their 
own  conference,  meet  in  star  chamber. 

The  official  group  after  personal  con¬ 
sultation  lasting  until  long  past  mid 
night  decided  to  abandon  its  original  pro¬ 
position  following  arguments  advanced 
by  the  independents.  Several  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  ^  representing  independent  news 
agencies  announced  that  they  would  not 
attend  the  opening  session  until  an  open 
conference  had  been  pledged. 

.A  resolution  was  introduced  today  by 
Mr.  Howard  in  an  effort  to  obtain  rela¬ 
tive  equality  in  the  treatment  of  inde¬ 
pendent  services  and  official  agencies.  It 
follows : 

“Being  convinced  that  the  fullest  and 
freest  exchange  of  news  between  nations 
constitutes  one  of  the  surest  guarantees 
of  international  understanding  and 
friendly  relations,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
nipst  certain  means  for  preventing  those 
misunderstandings  between  nations  and 
peoples  which  often  lead  to  war. 


REPORTER  ON  FORD  PLANE  TOUR 


mittee  wishes  placed  uiion  the  agenda  of 
the  press  conference. 

The  most  important  questions  are 
considered  to  be  those  of  absolute 
equality  and  non-discrimination  by  gov¬ 
ernments  between  official  news,  and  in 
priority  of  transmission. 

The  commission  also  was  to  discuss 
property  rights  in  news,  regulation  of 
new's,  distribution  by  radio  and  improved 
cable,  telegraph  and  telephone  communi¬ 
cations. 

There  also  were  to  be  di.scussed  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  exchange  of  journalists 
between  countries  and  extra-territorial 
rights  and  abolition  of  double  taxation  of 
foreign  journalists;  the  creation  of  an 
international  press  bureau  and  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  correspondents  to  deal  with 
cases  of  correspondents  ordered  expelled. 

.Peace  and  war  censorship  were  to  be 
discussed  and  there  was  a  proposal  to 
create  conciliation  committees  in  each 
country  in  time  of  war  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  articles  likely  to 
mar  friendly  relations  with  other 
countries. 


MAINE  PUBUSHERS  MEET 

Bangor  News  Publisher  Host  at  Lunch¬ 
eon — Visit  Rockefeller  Estate 

Maine  newspaper  publishers  closed  a 
two-day  meeting  on  Sunday,  Aug.  15, 
w'ith  a  visit  to  John  D.  Rockfeller,  Jr., 
at  his  summer  home,  overlooking  Seal 
Harbor,  Bar  Harbor.  Maine.  Previously 
they  had  toured  through  Lafayette  Na¬ 
tional  Park  and  inspected  the  estate  of 
Edsel  Ford,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Rockefeller  mansion.  The  meeting  opened 
in  Bangor  with  a  business  session  of  the 
Maine  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
Maine  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 

J.  Norman  Towne,  publisher  of  the 
Tiangor  Daily  Nnvs,  was  host  to  the 
members  and  their  wives  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Lucerne-in-Maine  Country  Qub,  after 
which  the  party  proceeded  to  Bar  Harbor. 
Informal  discussions  of  various  aspects  of 
newspaper  work  were  held  at  each  stop¬ 
ping  place. 


PAN-PRESS  SPEECHES  PRINTED 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Journalists  have  been 
issued  in  book  form  by  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  a  foreword, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director  general.  Pan 
American  Union,  said  the  Congress  was  a 
success  far  beyond  expectations,  and  that 
it  cannot  help  but  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  relations  between  the 
Republics  of  America.  Several  illustra¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  volume. 


WEEKLY  TO  BECOME  DAILY 

The  Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Herald,  a 
weekly  purchased  about  a  year  ago  by 
Dr.  L.  M.  Goodman  and  others  will 
enter  the  daily  field  Oct.  1,  according  to 
present  plans.  A  contract  for  a  daily 
news  report  has  been  signed  with  the 
United  Press.  The  paper  is  now  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  building.  Joseph  Summer  will 
edit  the  daily. 

PERCY  HAMMOND  RECOVERING 

Percy  Hammond,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Nnv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Charles 
Belmont  Davis,  his  assistant,  is  now 
handling  dramatic  reviews  for  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Hammond  will  probably  be 
able  to  return  to  work  some  time  next 
month. 


Photograph  shows  Tom  Killian  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  staff 
with  Bob  Rinaldo,  21,  youngest  Ford  tour  pilot,  as  they  stepped  from  their 
plane  at  Maywood  Field,  Chicago 


RESEARCH  REPORTS  MOVE 

The  third  birthday  of  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
be  celebrated  Aug.  26  in  new  offices.  A 
suite  has  been  leased  in  the  Hill  build¬ 
ing,  839  17th  street,  N.  W. 
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GANNETT,  N.  Y.  STATE  CHAIN  OWNER, 
BUYS  WINSTON-SALEM  SENTINEL 


W.  M.  Clemens  and  W.  M.  Ingalls  Associated  in  Purchase 
from  Shore  and  Dwire,  and  Will  Be  Resident 
Editor  and  Manager 


^HE  largest  newspaper  deal  in  the 
history  of  the  Carolinas  was  con¬ 
summated  last  week  when  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  asso¬ 
ciates  lx>ught  the 
If  in  s  t  on-Salcm 
(N.  C.)  Twin 
City  Sentinel,  and 
the  IVestern  Sen¬ 
tinel  semi-weekly 
edition,  from 
Rufus  A.  Shore, 
Henry  L.  Dwire 
and  asso  c  i  a  t  e  s. 
Among  Mr.  Gan- 
nett's  associates, 
the  resident  part 
owners  will  be 
\V.  M.  Clemens, 
vice-president  and 
editor,  and  Warren  M.  Ingalls,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  business  manager.  The 
consideration  was  not  made  public,  but  is 
iK'lieved  to  exceed  $600,000. 

Purchase  of  a  Southern  newspaper  is 
a  departure  from  Mr.  Gannett’s  news¬ 
paper  activities,  all  of  his  other  seven 
properties  being  located  in  New  N’ork 
State — the  Roehester  Times-Union,  Utica 
Obsen'er-Dispatcli,  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
Elmira  Advertiser  and  Elmira  Telegram, 
Ithaca  Journals  cu’s  and  Xezvbnrgh 
News,  all  known  as  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  He  was  the  founder  and 
is  still  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  trustee  of  Cornell 
University  and  president  of  the  Cornellian 
Council,  and  member  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Park  Commission  of  New  York  State. 

His  attention  was  attracted  to  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  during  frequent  visits  in  the 
fall  and  winter  to  western  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

Some  months  ago  he  brought  intohis  New 
York  organization  W.  M.  Clemens,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  with 
20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  managing 
editor,  editor  and 
general  manager 
of  newspapers  in 
Memphis  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn., 

Birmingham  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
a  p  p  o  i  n  t  ed  him 
managing  editor 
of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union.  Mr. 

Clemens  wrote 
the  code  of  ethics 
for  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  in  1924. 

Mr.  Ingalls  has  been  with  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  for  several  years  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
Elmira  .Advertiser  and  Elmira  Telegram, 
He  was  formerly  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  of  the 
New  York  Sttn.  He  is  a  young  man 
and  served  with  the  .American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  in  France  during  the 
World  War. 

The  We.stern  Sentinel  was  established 
in  1856  and  the  Twin-City  Daily  Sentinel 
in  1884.  For  many  years  they  were 
owned  by  the  late  \\^  F.  Burbank,  of 
California.  The  Western  Sentinel  was 
originally  a  weekly  publication. 

Rufus  A.  Shore,  former  president  of 
the  Sentinel  Company,  and  until  now 
manager  of  the  paper,  has  been  with 
the  Sentinel  for  32  years  in  various 
capacities,  while  H.  R.  Dwire,  editor  and 
secretary  of  the  old  company,  has  had 
a  service  with  the  paper  covering  22 
years.  Both  have  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
newspaper  and  other  circles.  Mr.  Shore 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  business 
section  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  some  years  ago. 


while  Mr.  Dwire  served  as  North 
Carolina  member  of  the  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  committee. 

Both  these  men  have  had  an  active 
part  in  local  community  affairs,  Mr. 
Shore  having  served  for  several  terms 
as  treasurer  of 
the  Rotary  Club, 
as  chairman  of 
i  m  p  o  r  taut  con- 
mittees  of  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 
m  e  r  c  e  and  in 
other  community 
relations,  while 
Mr.  Dwire  is 
chairman  of  the 
City  School  Com¬ 
mission,  a  past 
president  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  a 
director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Raleigh. 

Messrs.  Shore  and  Dwire  will  retain 
a  connection  with  the  company  as  di¬ 
rectors,  as  will  R.  E.  Carmichael  and 
B.  L.  Welfare,  whose  minority  stock¬ 
holdings  were  also  taken  over  by  the 
purchasers.  No  changes  in  personnel  or 
policy  are  contemplated. 

In  announcing  the  sale  of  the  Sentinel 
properties  to  Mr.  Gannett,  Messrs.  Shore 
and  Dwire  stated  that  several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  purchase  the  paper 
and  that,  after  considering  the  matter 
very  carefully,  they  felt  that  Mr.  Gannett 
and  his  asstxriates  were  ideally  fitted  to 
continue  the  traditions  of  the  Sentinel. 

Sale  of  the  property  was  negotiated 
by  Harwell  &  Cannon,  New  A'ork,  who 
have  acted  for  Mr.  Gannett  on  all  of  his 
important  purchases  during  the  past  seven 
years. 


A.  P.  MAY  FORM  NEWS 
PICTURE  SERVICE 

Proposal  to  Be  Presented  at  October 
Meeting  of  Directors  —  Would  Be 
Extension  of  Advance  Obit  Mats 
— Members  Ask  Change 


A  proposal  providing  for  establishment 
by  the  Associated  Press  of  a  news  pic¬ 
ture  service  will  be  presented  before  the 
A.  P.  directors  at  their  October  meeting 
in'  New  York,  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  proposal  w’as  not 
his  own,  but  came  as  a  result  of  requests 
made  generally  by  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  co-oi)erative  news  gathering 
body. 

Since  the  plan  must  be  first  adopted  in 
principle  by  the  directorate,  no  detailed 
plans  have  yet  been  made,  he  said.  He 
adde<l  that  it  has  long  been  considered 
that  the  A.  P.  should  enter  the  picture 
field  because  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
more  than  thousand  member  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  trend  toward  formation  of  a  news 
picture  service  by  the  A.  P.  was  noted 
not  long  ago  when  the  press  association 
began  supplying  members  with  pictures 
and  mats  to  illustrate  advance  obituaries 
sent  out  by  mail.  This  new  service  is 
being  directed  by  N.  A.  Huse,  a  member 
of  the  executive  staff  at  New  A’ork  head¬ 
quarters. 

NEW  S.  N.  P.  A.  “MEMBER” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston  Williams,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Cranston,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  12.  Mr.’  Wil¬ 
liams  is  manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

September  14-18 — Press  Congress 
of  the  World,  Geneva. 

Sept.  20-23 — Financial  Advertisers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  De¬ 
troit,  Mieh  . 

Sept.  20-23 — Advertising  Specialty 
Assn.,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Sept.  20-22 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Louisville,  Gu. 

Sept.  21-22 — National  Publishers 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Shaw¬ 
nee -on-the-Delaware. 

Sept.  23-25 — Missouri  Press  .Assn., 
annual  convention.  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Mo. 

Sept.  27 — Directory  and  Media  De¬ 
partment,  1.  A.  A.  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Commodore.  New  York. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 — Illinois  Press 

Assn.,  annual  convention.  Cam- 
paign-L’rhana,  111. 


S.N.P.A.  OFFICERS  FAVOR 
ATLANTA  FOR  1927 


Elxecutives  Meet  to  Discuss  Year’s  Plans 
and  Name  Committee  Heads — 
Urge  1928  Meeting  at 
Chattanooga 

Cn.^TTA^•oo(;A,  Tenn.,  .Aug.  16. — Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  met  here  .Aug  14, 
at  association  headquarters  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Xezi's  building.  Those  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  John  A.  Park,  president 
and  publisher,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times: 
Wiley  L.  Morgan,  Kno.rz’illc  (Tenn.) 
Sentinel,  secretary-treasurer;  Walter  C. 
Johnson.  Chattanooga  News,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  Cranston 
Williams,  manager.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  outline  plans  for  the 
year's  activities,  as  well  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  new  committee  chairmen. 

Mr.  Park  and  other  members  declared 
it  was  practically  assured  that  the  1927 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  for 
the  association’s  2Sth  anniversary. 

On  his  visit  to  Chattanooga,  Mr.  Park 
stopped  off  in  Atlanta  to  confer  with 
-Atlanta  publishers  regarding  the  next 
meeting.  He  talked  with  Clark  Howell, 
Jr.,  Constitution;  F.  A.  Wilson-Lawren- 
son,  Georgian,  Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  and 
John  A.  Brice,  Journal. 

President  Park  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  S.  N.  P.  -A.  was  organized 
in  .Atlanta  25  years  ago. 

He  strongly  advocates  that  the  1928 
convention  be  held  in  Chattanooga. 

Mr.  Park  outlined  plans  at  the  special 
meeting  held  in  Chattanooga  for  a  mem¬ 
bership  drive  which  he  plans  to  stage  in 
September  to  endeavor  to  make  the  asso¬ 
ciation  100  percent  representative  of 
southern  publishers.  Plans  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  national  advertising  campaign  for 
th.e  benefit  of  the  south  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  Plans  for  this  campaign  were 
submitted  and  approved. 

Chairmen  for  the  committees  announced 
by  President  Park  follows : 

Advertising  —  Arthur  G.  Newmyer, 
Xezv  Orleans  Item-Tribune ;  business 
office — Rufus  Shore,  Witiston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Sentinel;  editorial  affairs — James  B. 
Nevin,  .Atlanta  Georgian.  I-abor — H.  C. 
-Adler,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times; 
postal  and  legislation — Robert  Ewing. 
.Yeti'  Orleans  States.  Lee  Memorial 
School  of  Journalism — Maj.  John  S. 
Cohen,  Atlanta  Journal.  Traffic — Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  association  manager. 


J.  H.  FURAY  ILL 

J.  H.  Furay,  a  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press  -Association,  is  ill  at  a 
Portmouth,  N.  H.,  hospital.  He  was 
taken  sick  on  his  vacation. 


N.  Y.  TYPOS  REJECT 
PUBLISHERS’  OFFER 

By  Overwhelming  Vote  They  Turn 
Down  Promise  of  New  3-Year  Con¬ 
tract  With  $6  Raise  and  Bogus 
Setting  Proviso 


Negotiations  looking  toward  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  A'ork  City  and  Typographical 
L’nion  Number  Six  were  resumed  .Aug. 
19,  following  rejection  by  the  union  of 
a  proposal  made  by  the  newspaper  owners. 

A’ote  on  the  proposal  was  taken  .Aug. 
15.  The  count  was  said  to  be  1,250  op¬ 
posed  to  7  in  favor  of  accepting  an  offer 
which  provided  for  an  increase  of  $6  a 
week  to  be  granted  in  annual  install¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  three  years,  but 
including  a  proviso  calling  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  bogus  setting. 

Fred  .A.  Walker,  managing  director  of 
the  Xezv  York  Telegram,  and  chairman 
of  the  publisher’s  labor  committee,  while 
announcing  that  negotiations  were  re¬ 
sumed,  refused  further  comment. 

.A  strike  is  not  considered  prolwble. 
The  men  are  remaining  at  work  under 
a  continuing  clause  which  maintains  the 
status  quo  in  conditions  until  some  settle¬ 
ment  is  reached. 

Meetings  between  the  two  groups  began 
June  1.  The  present  contract  expired 
the  first  of  last  month. 


CUBAN  ADS  FOR  TOURISTS 


Aguero,  After  Survey  of  Eactern  U.  S., 
Will  Open  N.  Y.  Office 


-Agustin  Aguero,  who  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  Eastern  United  States  to 
study  plans  for  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  is  ex¬ 
pected  back  in 
New  A’ork  from 
Havana  early  in 
September.  Senor 
.Aguero  represents 
the  National 
Tourist  Uommis- 
sion  of  Cuba,  an 
official  govern¬ 
ment  organiza¬ 
tion,  said  to  have 
at  is  disposal  more 
than  $250,000  an¬ 
nually  for  pro¬ 
moting  tourist 
travel  to  Cuba. 

he  will  open  a  bureau  in  New  York  and 
carry  out  plans  which  will  be  developed 
then.  Senor  Aguero  was  educated  in  the 
L  nited  States  and  left  school  at  19  in 


1895  to  fight  for  his  country  in  the  war 
of  liberation  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  1898. 


Senor  Aguero’s  permanent  home  is  in 
Havana,  with  headquarters  at  the  offices 
of  the  Tourist  Commission  at  the  Sevilla 
Kiltmore  Hotel,  Havana. 


! 


NEWS  MAN  IN  WRECK 

Joseph  M.  Lyman,  news  editor  of  the 
Xorthamplon  (Mass.)  Daily  Hampshiri 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Lyman  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  death  when  the  train  in  which  they 
were  passengers,  the  Sunrise  special,  was 
wrecked  at  Calverton,  Long  Island,  Fri¬ 
day,  -Aug  13.  They  were  the  only  ones 
in  their  car  to  escape  severe  injuries 
when  the  Pullman  crashed  through  the 
wall  of  a  pickle  factory.  Mr.  Lyman, 
in  de.scribing  his  experience,  said :  “We 
crawled  up  and  out  of  the  car  windows 
into  a  mass  of  .salt,  cucumbers  and  brine. 
I  was  bruised  and  shaken  up  but  neither 
of  us  was  cut.’’ 


BUSINESS  PAPERS  MEET  NOV.  8 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Nov.  8. 
9_  and  10,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
1  he  committee  in  charge  is  composed  of 
G.  E.  Conkling,  McGraw-Hill  Company, 
chairman;  Merritt  Lum,  Eactory,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  C.  J.  Stark,  Penton  Publishing 
Company,  Oeveland;  George  (Jrifliths, 
Hardzeare  Age,  New  York ;  arid  Harvey 
Conover,  Industrial  .Management,  New 
York. 
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Press  and  Mail  Censorship  in  Wartime 

First  Authoritative  Description  to  be  Published  in  the  United  States  of  the  Operations  of  Our  Army’s 
Censors  Under  Pershing  in  France — Explanation  of  the  Rules  that  Governed  the  Press 

By  MAJOR  DONALD  L.  STONE,  M.  1.  O.  R.  C., 

Former  Actingr  Chief  of  Censorship  A.  E.  F.  (1>1S-19I9)  and  Chief  U.  S.  Press  Censor  in  Paris  (1917-1918) 

Written  esiecially  fcr  Editor  &  I'i  blisiier  and  Copyright,  1926. 


This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  by 
Major  Stone. 

'T'HE  work  of  the  American  Press  Ceii- 

sor  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  was  di¬ 
vided  into  censorship  of  dispatches  and 
mail  articles  by  American  correspondents, 
bound  for  America,  and  advisory  censor¬ 
ship  relative  to  news  concerning  the 
American  war  effort  appearing  in  the 
French  and  European  Press.  Between 
these  two  classes  of  work  there  was  a 
sharp  line  of  demarkation.  The  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  telegrams  and  articles  of 
American  correspondents  bound  for 
America  was  a  matter  in  which  the 
American  censor  had  almost  final  juris¬ 
diction  unless  French  interests  were  also 
involved.  The  .same  rules  were  applied 
to  the  censorship  of  these  articles  as  to 
the  articles  written  by  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  accredited  to  the  army  and 
serving  in  the  field  with  it.  With  regard 
to  information  appearing  in  the  French 
Press,  or  telegrams  in  transit  to  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  United  States,  the 
.\merican  censors’  duties  were  advisory. 
The  French  censor  was  supreme,  and, 
while  the  opinion  of  the  American  cen¬ 
sor  was  consulted,  it  was  always  under¬ 
stood  at  the  censorship,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  make  newspaper  proprietors 
and  correspondents  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  decision  and  actual  responsibility  lay 
with  the  French  censorship.  F'or  e.xam- 
ple,  there  were  published  throughmit  the 
.\mcrican  participation  in  the  war  in 
Paris  the  New  York  Herald  and  Chicago 
Tribune  (Paris  edition),  which,  although 
published  for  .Xmerican  readers,  were  le¬ 
gally  French  newspapers. 

The  Stars  and  Stri{<es,  the  official  news¬ 
paper  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  always  sent  its 
proof  to  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  for 
censorship.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  an  official  news¬ 
paper  to  do  this  would  have  been  a  nice 
question  for  discussion.  But  in  practice 
it  was  felt  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  be  treated  exactly  as  any  other 
newspaper,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  color  for  any  charge  of  favoritism 
in  the  publication  of  army  news. 

The  American  censor  read  telegrams 
outbound  from  American  correspondents 
accredited  to  the  army  who  happene<l  to 
be  in  Paris,  from  visiting  correspondents 
to  the  army  who  had  signed  agreements 
to  submit  articles  concerning  their  visit 
to  American  camps  or  troops  to  censor¬ 
ship,  and  from  the  Paris  correspondents 
of  American  newspapers.  In  the  first 
two  cases  his  jurisdiction  was  original, 
and  in  the  latter  secondary  and  advisory. 
In  practice  the  American  censor  was 
given  practically  full  control  by  the 
French  of  news  l)ound  for  America  that 
was  American  in  character. 

The  same  is  true  of  mail  articles.  The 
censors  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  read 
mail  articles  by  accredited  correspondents, 
visiting  correspondents  and  correspond¬ 
ents  who  were  in  neither  class.  A  re¬ 
quest  was  made  by  Major  Palmer  on 
August  23,  1917,  to  all  American  corres¬ 
pondents  in  Paris  to  submit  their  mail 
articles  to  the  American  censor  at  the 
Bureau  de  la  Presse  for  censor.ship.  Only 
the  accredited  and  visiting  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  had  signed  a  “Visitors  agree¬ 
ment”  were  under  obligation  to  submit 
their  mail  articles  for  censorship.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  in  neither  of  the  above  classes 
who  remained  in  Paris  or  visited  only 


such  American  camps  as  he  could  visit 
without  applying  for  a  pass  for  himself 
and  signing  a  ‘‘\'isitors’  Agreement,”  was 
under  no  positive  obligation  to  submit 
his  articles  to  .\merican  army  censor¬ 
ship.  The  French  were  requested  by 
means  of  their  postal  censorship  to  re¬ 
fer  mail  articles  Ixiund  for  American 
newspaiiers  or  magazines  to  the  .\meri- 
can  censor  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse, 
but  undoubtedly,  because  of  the  above 
circumstances,  many  articles  reached  the 
American  press  during  the  war  through 
the  F'rench  mail,  without  having  been 
seen  by  the  .\merican  censors,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  any  censor,  for  the  French  postal 
censorship  on  mail  for  the  United  States 
was  by  no  means  thorough. 

A  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  censors  in  Paris  were  to  e.xamine 
the  publicity  matter  for  the  auxiliary- 
organizations  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  maintained  in 
Paris  a  large  force  of  professional  writers 
who  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  United  States  for  publica¬ 
tion.  This  material,  by  agreement  with 
the  Red  Cross  ami  Y.  M.  ic.  A.,  was  al¬ 
ways  submitted  to  the  .\merican  Censor 
in  Paris.  It  was  almost  invariably  harm¬ 
less.  and,  in  quantity,  tiresome  reading. 

Telegrams  by  accrerlited  and  visiting 


correspondents  and  their  mail  articles,  and 
the  publicity  articles  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  Y.  M.  C.  were  always  submitted 
in  duplicate.  A  file  copy  showing  the 
deletions  made  by  the  censor,  if  any,  and 
bearing  time,  date,  and  initials  of  the  cen¬ 
sor  went  to  the  archives  of  the  Press 
Division.  This  arrangement  was  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  correspondents  and 
the  censor  as  it  gave  an  e.xact  record  of 
action  in  case  of  future  questions  of  any 
sort.  The  French  censorship  did  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  notify  corresix)mlents  of  dele¬ 
tions.  That  they  left  to  the  telegraphic 
authorities.  The  American  censors,  real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  pleasant  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  correspondents,  always  notified 
correspondents  if  a  telegram  was  stopped 
or  deleted,  cither  by  themselves  or,  in  so 
far  as  they  knew,  by  the  French  Censors. 
This  was  done  by  telenhfine  or  mail.  The 
word  was  conveyed  to  correspondents  re¬ 
peatedly  that  the  American  censors  would 
welcome  personal  conferences  with  cor¬ 
respondents  at  any  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  times 
dispatches  to  the  American  newspapers 
were  deleted  by  the  French  press  censors 
without  the  kncrwledge  of  the  .American 
censors  when  they  did  not  bear  on  the 
American  war  effort.  The  French  cen¬ 
sors  were  under  no  agreement  to  show 


HEARST’S  SONS  RETURN  FROM  ABROAD 


In  the  photograph  are  John  Hearst  and  William  R.  Hearst,  sons  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  snapped  aboard  the  Homeric  as  they  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
from  a  two  months’  pleasure  trip  in  Europe. 


dispatches  to  the  .American  censors  unless 
they  referred  to  America’s  part  in  the 
war. 

The  American  censors  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Paris  press  censorship  kept 
an  order  book  in  which  were  placed  all 
general  and  special  censorship  instructions 
and  a  series  of  journals  in  which  were 
noted  the  transactions  of  the  censorship 
from  day  to  day. 

-A  British  liaison  censorship  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Bourse  in  March,  1918.  The 
British  had  never  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  press  censors  in  liaison  with  the 
French  prior  to  that  time.  The  British 
had  their  own  area  of  the  front,  and 
controlled  news  coming  from  it  at  the 
source.  Their  censorship  was  installed  at 
the  Bourse  largely  to  advise  the  F'rench 
censors,  in  the’  interests  of  interallied 
morale,  with  regard  to  F'rench  newspiiper 
comment  on  the  British  rever.ses  at  the 
time  of  the  German  offensive  of  March, 
1918.  The  experiment  was  a  decided 
success,  and  the  British  maintained  this 
liaison  censorship  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  Its  presence  was  a  decided  help 
because  American  censors  were  then  able 
to  get  immediate  action  on  matters  in¬ 
volving  British  censorship  without  re-’ 
ferring  the  telegram  or  article  to  British 
press  censor  in  the  field. 

The  Bureau  de  la  Presse  removed 
from  1 10  Rue  de  Crenelle  to  the  top  floor 
of  the  Paris  Bourse  (stock  e.xchange) 
September  8,  1917.  It  remained  there 
throughout  the  war.  In  September,  1917, 
t  aptain  Riboulet  was  replaced  as  chief 
censor  by  Commandant  E.  G.  Nussilard, 
wlio  remained  at  the  head  of  the  censor- 
ship  until  the  office  was  dissolved.  His 
relations  with  the  American  censorship 
throughout  its  history  were  marked  by 
extreme  cordiality  and  a  thorough  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  being  fought  in 
France  and  the  French  were  in  control  of 
the  telegraph  lines  and  of  the  newspapers 
published  at  the  seat  of  war,  his  position 
"’fh  regard  to  news  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  was  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Paris  press  censorship  was 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  war 
intimately  connected  with  the  Paris  office 
of  the  Press  Division  of  the  Intelligence 
Section  of  the  General  Staff.  .American 
General  Headquarters  were  in  Paris  until 
September  1,  1917.  In  .August,  1917 
Major  (Lieutenant  Colonel)  Frederick 
Palmer  started  the  Field  Press  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Neufehateau  and  from  that 
time  on  was  only  in  Paris  on  occasional 
visits.  However,  he  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  in  Paris  a  press  section  office  which 
wntinued  to  exist  after  the  removal  of 
General  Headquarters  from  the  city. 

The  office  of  the  Press  Division  was 
the  place  at  which  newly  arrived  accred¬ 
ited  and  visiting  correspondents  reported, 
where  correspondents  temporarily  in  Paris 
received  mail  and  instructions  and  where 
trips  were  planned,  passes  obtained  for 
official  visitors,  .American,  allied,  and 
neutral  to  the  American  arms  in  the  field. 
V\  ith  the  establishment  of  a  headquarters 
for  American  correspondents  at  Xeu  (cha¬ 
teau  and  the  practically  simultaneous 
formal  organization  of.,  the  Intelligence 
Section  at  CTiaumont,  the  Press  Division 
became  charged  with  the  entertainment 
01  orticial  visitors. 


.  T>  IV/  JL  iiircuu 

Pans  Press  office  until  June,  1918, 
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the  Bourse  censors  received  army  Com¬ 
missions.  After  that  time  they  dealt  with 
Qiaumont  directly,  largely  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone. 

The  Bourse  censorship  was  abandoned 
on  April  1,  1919.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  it  had  existed  only  as  a  con¬ 
venience  to  accredited  and  visiting  cor¬ 
respondents  who  were  under  obligation  to 
submit  articles  to  press  censorship.  It 
had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  correspondents  that  the  Paris- 
American  censorship  was  no  longer 
co-operating  with  the  French  censorship. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  armistice 
the  American  press  censorship  ceased  to 
advise  the  French  on  any  matter  except 
of  a  purely  military  nature  and  disclaimed 
all  censorship  of  articles  by  correspon¬ 
dents  having  no  official  connection  with 
the  United  States  army.  To  put  the 
matter  a  little  differently,  although  the 
American  censors  continued  to  work  for 
some  months  at  the  Bourse  after  the 
armistice,  they  did  not  censor  the  articles 
written  by  American  correspondents 
covering  the  peace  conference.  For  a 
time  the  army  postal  authorities  routed 
correspondents’  mail  articles  through  this 
censorship,  but  the  practice  was  soon 
stopped. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  by 
.American  correspondents  at  the  peace 
conference  that  the  h'rench  censorship  de¬ 
layed  and  censored  their  articles.  The 
facts  appear  to  be  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  promised  Colonel  House  to  allow 
the  dispatches  of  American  correspondents 
to  pass  freely  to  the  United  States.  The 
FreiKh  kept  the  promise  pretty  well. 
There  were  some  cases  of  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  messages,  due  mostly  to 
the  burdened  condition  of  telegraph  and 
cable  lines,  but  undoubtedly  in  some  cases 
the  French  held  messages  bound  for  the 
United  States  long  enough  to  make  copies 
for  the  information  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
cables  went  to  the  United  States  contain¬ 
ing  material  which  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  authorized  for 
publication  in  the  French  press.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  French  press  cen- 
sor.ship  was  not  only  military,  but 
diplomatic,  political,  and  economic  in 
character  on  the  theory  that  the  protection 
of  the  morale  of  the  French  people  and 
the  relations  of  the  French  nation  with 
other  nations  justified  such  conduct. 

Censorship  of  mail  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
was  primarily  in  the  hands  of  unit  com¬ 
manders.  Censor  stamps  were  distributed 
to  all  organizations.  Only  commissioned 
officers  could  censor.  A  censored  letter 
bore  the  officer’s  signature  across  the 
stamp.  All  stamps  were  numbered  and 
their  location  was  a  matter  of  record. 
Officers  were  permitted  to  censor  their 
own  mail.  The  rules  of  mail  and  press 
censorship  were  essentially  the  same. 
There  was  to  be  no  military  information 
of  value  to  the  enemy,  no  location  of 
units  or  troop  movements,  no  future  plans, 
effects  of  hostile  fire,  no  casualties  until 
officially  announced,  no  technical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  armamerft  and  the  like.  Morale 
censorship  was  more  severe  than  in  the 
case  of  the  press.  “Criticism  of  opera¬ 
tions,  superior  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  conditions  of  life  and  subsistence, 
etc.,’’  were  forbidden  as  were  “Criticism 
of  the  appearance,  equipment,  or  conduct 
of  Allic-d  troops  or  of  individual  officers 
and  men  of  Allied  armies.’’ 

A  central  mail  censorship,  employing  a 
large  force  of  officers  and  men,  and 
known  as  the  Base  Censor’s  Office,  was 
maintained  in  Paris.  This  was  necessary 
for  several  reasons.  Suppose  an  enlisted 
man  and  his  officer  came  from  the  same 
town  and  both  knew  the  same  young  lady. 
It  would  have  been  barbarous  to  require 
the  officer  to  read  the  enlisted  man’s  cor- 
resi)ondence  with  her.  Suppose  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  who  was  of  foreign  birth  wrote  to 
his  parents  in  Lithuanian.  A  central  cen- 
sor.ship  that  would  be  impersonal  and 
which  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  was  needed.  Again, 
every  week  the  censors  at  the  base  ex¬ 
amined  mail  from  some  camp  or  division 
to  sec  how  the  censorship  was  going. 
Sometimes  it  was  at  random,  sometimes 
a  division  was  specially  selected  because 
its  morale  was  low  and  a  report  from  the 


base  censor  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  as 
revealed  by  letters  would  be  helpful  to 
G.  H.  Q.  Naturally  the  base  censor's 
office  was  equipped  with  cipher  and  in¬ 
visible  ink  experts,  who  were  used  to 
examine  the  letters  of  suspected  indi¬ 
viduals  with  special  care.  The  base  cen¬ 
sorship  was  able  to  read  49  languages. 

All  mail  originating  in  the  .-X.  E.  F. 
and  destined  for  Allied  or  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  was  read  in  the  office  of  the  base 
censor  because  of  the  greater  military 
danger  in  indiscretions  in  this  class  of 
mail. 

Mail  originating  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and 
addressed  to  soldiers  in  the  zone  of  ad- 
N'ance  was  also  handled  by  the  base 
censor,  because  of  the  danger,  that  indis¬ 
creet  letters  might  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  by  capture. 

The  army  maintained  its  own  postal 
service,  and  soldiers  in  the  American  area 
were  forbidden  to  use  the  French  mail. 

In  the  main,  the  mail  censorship  worked 
very  satisfactorily,  but  it  was  under  two 
disadvantages :  first,  the  rapid  grow  th 
of  the  army  in  France  in  1918  made  it 
imiK>ssible  to  give  adequate  instruction  in 
censorship  to  unit  commanders,  and  there 
was  inevitably  a  certain  amount  of  igno¬ 
rant  and  careless  censorship.  Censorship 
instruction  of  officers  in  the  States  would 
have  helped  greatly.  The  other  difficulty 
w’as  that  even  the  large  force  of  em¬ 
ployees  (200  at  maximum)  at  the  Base 
Censor’s  office  was  unable  to  do  all  the 
work  that  centered  there,  with  an  army 
of  two  million  men  in  France.  The  office 
of  the  Base  Censor  worked  with  effi¬ 
ciency  and  speed  despite  this  handicap. 

Whether  the  United  States  would  ever 
find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  having 
a  censorship  of  the  French  tyi)e  would,  of 
course,  depeiul  on  the  character  of  the 
national  emergency.  There  are  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  in  both  systems. 
The  intense  love  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  America  is  such  as  to  make  a  rigorous 
censorship  unacceptable  and  inadvisable 
except  under  pressure  of  extreme  neces¬ 
sity.  However,  if  the  United  States  were 
ever  to  find  itself  in  the  position  of  fight¬ 
ing  a  great  war  on  its  own  soil,  with 
increased  interest  of  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  publishers,  and  increased  ability  of 
those  publishers  to  get  military  news 
immediately,  uncensored  by  military  cen¬ 
sors  in  the  field,  we  might  be  forced  to 
adopt  the  French  system  as  a  military 
necessity. 

Despite  the  irksomeness  of  being 
forced  to  submit  page  proof  of  newspa¬ 
pers  or  books,  the  French  system  has  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  relieving  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his  discretion 
or  his  criminal  liability  after  censorship 
examination. 

The  dangers  of  abuse  of  press  censor¬ 
ship  in  time  of  war  are  twofold.  News 
of  legitimate  interest  to  the  public  at 
large  may  be  withheld  through  an  over- 
zealous  desire  for  military  discretion. 
General  news  may  be  tampered  with  by 
the  application  of  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  censorship  in  the  attempted  in¬ 
terest  of  public  morale  and  national 
prestige.  Censorship  of  the  latter  type 
should  be  reduced  to  a  rigid  minimum. 
If  this  is  not  done  there  will  be  violent 
criticism  of  the  censorship  both  during 
the  war  and  afterward.  There  is  nothing 
that  newspaper  men  resent  more  than  an 
over-zealous  and  unnecesssary  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  censors  with  the  fostering  of 
public  morale. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  censorship  and 
propaganda  should  be  kept  separate.  In 
a  way,  they  are  different  aspects  of  the 
same  purpose,  but  it  is  a  bad  idea  to 
confuse  them.  The  government  can  very 
properly  maintain  a  propaganda  office  and 
send  out  *K)oks,  pamphlets,  lecturers,  news 
telegrams,  mail  articles,  and  even  films 
to  advertise  the  righteousness  of  its  cause 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  can  sow  the 
enemy’s  trenches  and  the  enemy  cities 
with  propaganda  leaflets  to  spread  dissen¬ 
sion  and  weaken  its  war  effort.  But  when 
the  authorities  get  into  the  position  of 
telling  newspaper  correspondents  what  to 
write,  it  is  another  matter.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  can  use  their  judgment  as  to 
how'  much  of  the  propaganda  material 
furnished  by  the  government  office  they 
want  to  print.  But  when  they  send  a  cor- 
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.\bove  is  pirturecl  Lord  Riddell,  prop¬ 
rietor  of  the  Neus  of  the  ft'orld, 
London,  who  has  offered  a  prize  of 
S5,000  to  any  British-born  subject, 
man  or  woman,  who  succeeds  in  beat¬ 
ing  the  record  of  Gertrude  Ederle 
in  swimming  the  English  Channel 

resix>ndcnt  to  the  scat  of  war,  he  is  sent 
to  eet  the  facts  and  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  course  and  conduct 
of  operations.  The  most  that  the  army 
authorities  can  legitimately  do  is  to  put 
every  facility  at  the  disp<jsal  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  for  the  gathering  of  infor¬ 
mation.  This,  the  .American  army  in 
France  did  through  its  system  of  Corps 
reporters  and  press  information  officers. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  staff 
officers  of  high  rank  lecture  to  corres¬ 
pondents  during  or  immediately  before 
important  operations  in  order  to  make 
them  fully  aware  of  what  the  army  is 
trying  to  do. 

Whatever  the  decision  as  to  the  type  of 
censorship  to  be  used  at  home,  there  will 
always  be  a  rigorous  censorship  of  articles 
written  at  the  front.  The  importance  of 
having  the  rules  few,  clear,  and  simple 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  should  never  be  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  methods  or  motives  of  the  censor. 
The  censor  should  get  the  correspondent 
into  a  position  where  he  can  say  to  him, 
“We  have  these  few  simple  rules  which 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  If  you  follow 
them  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
over  censorship  except  for  an  occasional 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  applica¬ 
tion  in  a  given  case.  When  that  comes 
up,  we  must  discuss  the  matter  with  good 
temper  on  both  sides.  If,  after  discussion, 

I  stand  pat  and  you  disagree  with  me, 
you  can  appeal  to  the  Chief  Press  Officer 
if  you  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance.’’  The  four  basic  principles  of 
press  censorship  which  the  American 
army  finally  adopted  should  be  repeated. 

“All  information  which  is  not  helpful 
to  the  enemy  may  be  given  to  the  public. 
All  articles  must  meet  four  conditions. 
1.  They  must  be  accurate  in  statement  and 
by  implication.  2.  They  must  not  supply 
military  information  to  the  enemy.  3. 
They  must  not  injure  morale  of  the  forces 
in  the  field,  or  at  home,  or  among  our 
.\llies.  4.  They  must  not  embarrass  the 
United  States,  or  her  Allies,  in  neutral 
countries.’’ 

These  principles  are  all-inclusive.  They 
would  have  covered  all  problems  of  past 
wars;  they  are  likely  to  cover  all  the 
problems  of  wars  to  come.  The,se  four 
general  principles  are  in  themselves  al¬ 
most  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  an 
efficient  censor.  A  minimum  of  special 
rules  should  be  imposed  on  the  censor. 
The  effect  of  special  rules  is  to  oblige 
the  censor  to  make  decisions  which  may 
appear  to  be  and  often  are  indefensible 
and  ridiculous,  and  thus  force  the  army 
itself  into  an  untenable  position  before 
the  public.  When  the  censor  makes  mis¬ 


takes  these  mistakes  should  be  called  to 
his  attention.  If  he  makes  too  many 
mistakes,  he  should  be  relieved. 

There  was  very  little  criticism  of  the 
censorship  for  its  requirement  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Correspondents  are  likely  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  to  co-operate  in  the 
matter  of  accuracy.  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  type  of  mind  to  which  real  ac¬ 
curacy  is  foreign.  Among  all  writers  the 
imaginative  faculty  is,  very  properly,  well 
developed.  Occasionally  a  correspondent 
will  be  found  whose  imaginative  mind 
has  become  so  strong  that  he  cannot 
stick  to  the  truth  no  matter  how  honestly 
he  tries.  In  e.xtreme  cases,  the  only 
course  is  to  ask  the  employer  to  recall 
his  correspondent  because  of  persistent 
inaccuracy. 

The  second  principle  that  articles  must 
not  supply  military  information  to  the 
enemy  is  the  one  for  which  censorship  is 
most  dearly  justifiable.  The  military 
information  most  necessary  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  is  that  regarding  all  military  ac¬ 
tivities  behind  the  lines.  Correspondents 
can  seldom  give  technical  information  of 
any  value  to  the  enemy  as  they  seldom 
have  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  do 
so.  Exact  numljers  of  any  kind  should  be 
avoitled,  and  as  a  general  rule,  any  sort 
of  exact  information.  .^11  news  regarding 
troops  in  reserve  or  activities  behind 
the  lines  should,  if  not  wholly  suppressed, 
be  reg.arded  as  containing  very  dangerous 
p.)ssibilitics  of  information  to  the  enemy. 
Future  plans  of  the  army,  or  conjecture 
as  to  future  plans  should,  of  course,  be 
barred. 

Just  as  the  application  of  the  second 
principle  demands  military  experience  of 
the  censor,  the  application  of  principle 
three  that  articles  must  not  injure  morale 
of  the  forces  in  the  field  or  at  home  or 
among  our  Allies  demands  common  sense 
It  is  in  dealing  with  this  principle  that 
most  of  the  disagreements  between  the 
censor  and  correspondents  arise.  As  a 
general  rule,  whatever  causes  discord  in 
the  field  army  or  at  home  or  among  our 
.Allies,  also  weakens  morale,  so  it  is  dis-  j 

cord  which  must  be  avoided.  Where  5 

there  exists  a  grave  state  of  affairs  in  an  j 
army  or  between  allied  armies  or  between 
an  expeditionary  force  and  its  home 
government,  the  high  command  alone 
should  authorize  publication  of  the  facts. 

The  fourth  principle  that  articles  must 
not  embarrass  the  United  States,  or  her 
Allies  in  neutral  countries,  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  war  effort 
should  be  described  in  dispatches  for  the 
neutral  press  only  in  its  most  favorable 
light.  It  means  that  articles  tending  to 
affront  neutrals  or  cause  them  to  favor 
the  enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Common  sense  is  needed  here,  or 
the  censor  will  get  into  the  dangerous 
zone  of  diplomatic  censorship.  And  yet, 
an  article  calculated  to  arouse  neutral 
resentment  should  be  authorized  for  pub¬ 
lication  only  by  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  national  government.  It  does  not 
lie  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  censor. 

An  army  field  press  censor  or  executive 
press  officer  should  have  certain  definite 
qualifications.  He  should  have  sufficient 
military  experience  to  be  a  judge  of 
dangerous  news  when  he  sees  it.  He 
should  have  real  newspaper  experience 
so  as  to  l)e  able  to  meet  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  on  their  own  ground  and 
work  with  them  in  solving  their  prob¬ 
lems.  He  needs  executive  ability,  for 
there  will  be  considerable  organization 
work  to  be  done.  He  should  have  tact 
and  patience  in  large  quantities.  He 
must  be  firm,  impartial  and,  above  all, 
never  lose  his  temper  with  individuals. 

He  needs  the  judicial  type  of  mind.  It 
is  very  hard  to  find  all  these  qualities 
in  a  regular  army  officer.  The  best  place 
to  look  for  good  field  press  officers  is 
among  the  experienced  newspaper  men 
in  the  reserve  corps. 

Above  all  things,  an  army  press  censor 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  necessary  evil,  tolerated  because 
of  necessity.  The  public  furnishes  the 
money  and  the  young  men  that  carry  on 
the  war.  It  pays  the  bills  in  blood  and 
treasure.  It  is  entitled  of  right  to  know 
all  it  is  safe  for  it  to  know.  Any  censor 
who  enjoys  censoring  for  its  own  sake 
is  in  the  wrong  position  and  it  will  not 
be  long  until  he  is  relieved. 
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PRESS  URGED  TO  MOLD  “INTERNATIONAL  MIND” 


Prof.  Blakeslee  Asks  Sympathetic  Understanding  of  Other  Peoples  at  Political  Institut< 

Opinion  Alive  to  Foreign  Issues,  Willis  Abbot  Says 


American 
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Willis  Abbot 


an  “inter¬ 
national  mind”  with  the  development 
of  wider  American  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  toward 
other  nations  was 
urged  at  the  third 
week-end  confer¬ 
ence  on  public 
opinion  and 
foreign  affairs  bv 
Prof.  George  H. 

Blakeslee,  Qark 
University,  at  the 
Institute  of  Poli¬ 
tics,  'Williams- 
towB,  Mass.,  Aug. 

13-14. 

Other  speakers 
included  Willis  J. 

Abbot,  editor  of 
the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  Rear  Admiral  W. 
L.  Rodgers,  retired.  The  latter  expressed 
concern  at  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
scandal  news  in  American  newspapers, 
while  Mr.  Abbot  cited  instances  to  prove 
his  contention  that  .\merican  public 
opinion  was  very  much  alive  to  foreign 
issues. 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  con¬ 
ference  chairman,  this  week  announced 
speakers  for  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference  Aug.  20-21,  at  which  a  variety 
of  views  will  be  presented  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  best  way  of  improving  foreign 
relations. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mark 
Sullivan,  newspaper  political  writer  and 
author  of  “Our  Times:  The  Turn  of 
the  Century”;  Dr.  Moritz  J.  Bonn, 
Berlin;  Dr.  A.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Berlin;  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  professor 
of  international  law.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  H.  Dunkin  Hall,  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 
-Australia,  now  a  professor  at  Syracuse 
University;  and  Dr.  Harry  .A.  Garfield, 
president  of  Williams  College. 

Answering  newspaper  critics,  Mr. 
Draper  said  people  got  the  sort  of  papers 
they  deserved.  The  influence  educated 
people  bring  to  bear  on  the  press  will  be 
reflected  in  the  newspapers,  he  said. 

Professor  Blakeslee  said  that  public 
opinion  was  not  always  peaceful  or  wise. 
He  pointed  out  that  public  opinion  was 
affecting  the  policies  of  democratic 
governments  more  and  more,  and  as  a 
constructive  suggestion  he  offered  the 
words  of  Elihu  Root,  who  said,  “If 
democracy  is  going  to  control  foreign 
affairs  as  it  is,  democracy  should  know 
something  about  the  subject.” 

Public  opinion,  continued  Professor 
Blakeslee,  must  be  educated.  He  made  a 
plea  for  the  “international  mind” — not 
“the  mind  of  the  internationalist,  but  a 
mind  which  will  lead  to  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  point  of  view,  the 
culture  and  the  sensibilities  of  other 
peoples. 


the  prolonged  delay  of  President  Wilson 
in  entering  the  World  War  until  public 
sentiment  had  justified  his  act.  He  re¬ 
called  that  Lord  Grey  admitted  frankly 
that  public  sentiment  in  his  country  would 
not  have  been  for  war  with  Germany 
until  Germany  furnished  the  exciting 
cause  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  public  sentiment 
unwisely  directed  was  apt  to  be  mob 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Abbot,  discussing  the  handling  of 
foreign  news,  touched  on  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  foreign  correspondent, 
whom  he  said  he  would  invest  with  a 
certain  semi-editorial  authority. 

“I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  merely  bald 
statements  of  the  news  by  cable,  such  as 
The  Associated  Press  representatives  are 
encouraged  to  send,  but  I  think  that  every 
significant  foreign  occurrence  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  explanation  of  its 
meaning  by  the  foreign  correspondent,”  he 
said. 

“There  has  always  been  in  newspaper 
offices  a  certain  superstition  in  regard  to 
the  special  value  of  news  which  has 
been  specially  costly  to  obtain.  As  a 
result  many  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
have  practically  eliminated  all  corres¬ 
pondence  except  that  which  comes  by 
cable.  Seme  of  them  are,  of  course,  so 
highly  prosperous  that  they  can  afford 
to  send  by  cable  matter  which  normally 
would  come  by  mail.  But  I  have  been 
interested  to  note  that  many  newspapers 
which  do  not  themselves  take  the  trouble 
to  develop  mail  correspondence  will  clip 
that  appearing  in  the  Monitor,  giving 
credit  to  us  for  it.  News  is  news  until 
it  is  read,  even  if  the  date  line  is  a  week 
old.” 

“An  ill-informed  press,”  declared  Mr. 
.Abbot,  “dealing  ignorantly,  mendaciously 
and  malignantly  with  foreign  affairs  might 
possibly  bring  two  nations  into  war.”  He 
pointed  out  that  conditions  of  great 
delicacy  now  confront  the  United  States 
in  its  world  relations.  It  is  conceivable 
he  said,  that  some  of  the  present  seem¬ 
ingly  slight  causes  of  friction  might  be 
so  magnified  and  exaggerated  in  news¬ 
paper  discussion  as  to  stir  up  the  elements 
of  conflict. 

Even  in  the  last  week  before  the  World 
W'ar,  Mr.  Abbot  said,  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  involved  wanted  peace.  Then, 
as  today,  he  said,  the  common  people  were 
wholly  averse  to  war.  What  was  lacking 
to  prevent  the  conflict  was  an  adequate 
method  of  organizing  and  expressing 
public  opinion.  Under  such  conditions,  he 
said,  the  newspaper  as  “the  greatest 
force  for  the  proper  education  of  the 
public”  assumes  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  must  equip  itself  in  every  way 
to  guide  public  opinion  rightly. 

Mr.  Abbot  continued  in  part : 

“The  United  States  is  thought  by  many 
people  to  have  no  particular  public 
opinion  concerning  foreign  affairs.  That 


should  comprehend  these  questions ; 

“1.  Does  public  opinion  concern  itself 
much  with  foreign  affairs? 

“2.  Is  it  potent  in  shaping  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Nation? 

“3.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  Public 
should  thus  concern  itself,  or  should 
foreign  relations  be  left  to  the  expert  re¬ 
gulation  of  professional  diplomats? 

“This  annual  Institute  of  Politics  in 
Williamstown  is  one  of  the  many  phe¬ 
nomena  which  indicate  the  lively  interest 
of  Americans  in  foreign  affairs.  At  Chi¬ 
cago  University  the  Norman  Wait  Harris 
lectures  bring  together  annually  great 
audiences  interested  in  foreign  rela¬ 
tions. 

“Last  year,  in  the  course  of  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  some  specific  information 
on  this  subject,  I  learned  from  various 
lecture  lyceums  that  they  had  a  demand 
for  lectures  on  foreign  affairs  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  supply.  The  Chautauqua 
circuits,  appealing  in  the  main  to  rural 
audiences,  declare  discussions  of  foreign 
affairs  one  of  their  best  drawing  cards. 

“Does  this  opinion  influence  the  action 
of  the  government?  Is  it  potential  in 
shaping  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment?  Sometimes  we  find  the  very 
authorities  that  are  most  positive  in 
deprecating  the  interference  of  public 
opinion  with  foreign  affairs,  using  that 
opinion  as  a  convenient  excuse  for  action 
taken  by  the  administration.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  two  Secretaries 
of  State  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
public  opinion  would  not  support  any 
action  looking  toward  the  cancellation 
of  the  foreign  war  debts. 

“To  question  the  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  practically  all  nations  have 
been  on  occasion  guided  in  their  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  by  public  opinion 
would  be  to  show  ignorance  of  history. 
Nearly  every  American  president  has 
from  time  to  time  sent  up  trial  balloons 
to  determine  what  would  be  the  reaction 
of  the  American  people  to  this  or  that 
treatment  of  an  international  question. 

“But  aside  from  these  tests  of  public 
sentiment  we  have  a  very  definite  record 
of  the  prolonged  delay  by  President 
Wilson  in  entering  the  World  War,  ex¬ 
plained  by  him  and  by  his  immediate 


to  think  that  we  are  part  of  the  great¬ 
est  engine  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

“But  an  ill-informed  press,  dealing 
ignorantly  mendaciously,  or  malignantly 
with  foreign  affairs  might  possibly  bring 
two  nations  into  a  war.  The  profes¬ 
sional  diplomat  would  say  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  public  opinion  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  express  itself  on 
foreign  affairs.  I  think  rather  that  it 
is  a  reason  why  the  greatest  force  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  public,  namely 
the  newspaper,  should  equip  itself  in 
every  way,  ethically,  materially,  and  pro- 
fessionaly  to  inform  and  to  guide  that 
public  opinion  aright.” 

Other  speakers  at  this  last  week-end 
conference  were  Dr.  Joseph  Krimsky,  a 
Brooklyn  physician,  and  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Dieffenbach,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register.  Dr.  Krimsky  thanked  the 
press  for  its  co-operation  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  while  Dr.  Dieffenbach  in 
discussing  the  “Church  and  Public 
Opinion,”  deplored  the  press  agent  evil. 

“On  the  one  hand,”  Dr.  I^imsky  said, 
“we  have  the  growing  trend  of  the  better 
class  of  newspapers  and  other  publications 
toward  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  m^ical  profession,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  in  the  advertising 
columns  and  on  the  innumerable  bill¬ 
boards  that  confront  and  affront  the 
vision  everywhere,  the  most  grotesque 
and  impossible  sort  of  information  on 
matters  relating  to  health  and  disease. 

“The  press  has  come  to  realize  that 
the  medical  profession  has  no  reason  for 
withholding  news  of  medical  discoveries, 
once  these  discoveries  have  been  put  to 
the  crucial  test  of  scientific  research  and 
clinical  experience. 

“When  a  genuine  discovery  has  been 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  Insulin,  follow¬ 
ing  years  of  painstaking  and  quiet  re¬ 
search,  we  are  only  too  willing  and  ready 
to  let  the  news  go  forth,  bringing  the 
message  of  hope  and  comfort  to  thousands 
of  despairing  sufferers. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  publication  of 
reports  and  news  items  of  so-called 
‘cures’  that  have  emanated  from  profit- 
seeking  and  notoriety  hunting  groups  or 
individuals  bent  on  exploiting  the  misery 


associates  as  being  due  to  his  desire  to  gullibility  of  the  sick  ai^  despoil- 


wait  until  public  sentiment  justified  the 
act. 

“Now  is  it  desirable  that  any  matters 
having  to  do  with  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  nations,  public  opinion  should  be 
organized  and  directed  and  permitted  to 
exercise  a  material  influence  over  the 
actions  of  diplomatic  officials? 

“History  furnishes  plenty  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  .wars  brought  on  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
nations  involved  because  the  diplomats 
had  entangled  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  not  cut  their 
knots  except  with  the  sword.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  who  was  in  Europe 


ing  them  of  their  savings  while  plant¬ 
ing  in  their  hearts  extravagant  hopes 
destined  to  be  mercilessly  shattered. 

“We  medical  men  appreciate  and  are 
grateful  for  the  co-operation  of  the  press 
in  our  toilsome  uphill  work  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  disease.  But  we  are 
still  very  far  from  the  goal  of  an  ideally 
healthful  body  politic.”  i 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  deplored  the  publicity 
system. 

“Publicity,”  he  said,  “is  an  incalculable 
asset  of  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and 
freedom,  but  unfortunately  publicity  in 
religion  as  in  every  other  field  of  action 
may  be  at^  often  is  perverted.  Religion 
behaves  little  better  than  worldly  eco- 


Mr.  Abbot  told  of  an  effort  now  under  phase  of  human  thought  is  supposed  to  be  during  the  last  week  of  the  diplomatic  nomic  cornorationc  in  I'nfnrmmcT  r.i,h 
way  to  have  news  transmitted  from  confined  to  the  people  along  the  Atlantic  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  World  The  wps<!  awnt  nnw 

Europe  to  the  United  States  from  a  wire¬ 


less  station  in  control  of  an  American 
company.  His  remark  was  occasioned  by 
.Admiral  Rodgers’s  allegations  concerning 
supposed  British  control  over  cables. 

The  editorial  page,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Abbot,  was  growing  in  importance  in 
the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  intelligent  public  under¬ 
standing  of  foreign  affairs.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  editorial 
pages  has  depreciated  and  said  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  that  “there  are  more  well 
written  and  seriously  conducted  editorial 
pages  today  than  there  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.” 

Mr.  Abbot  maintained  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  concerned  itself 
yery  actively  with  forei^  affairs.  One 
instance  he  cited  as  showing  the  influence 


seaboard,  and  a  scattering  of  “highbrows” 
in  colleges  throughout  the  interior. 

“But  is  this  supposed  indifference  of 
the  American  people  to  foreign  affairs  a 
matter  of  demonstrable  truth  ? 

“The  Lausanne  Treaty  offers  a  case  in 
point.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  re-establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Turkey  was  one  in  which  only  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  our  people  would 
take  an  interest.  Probably  it  is  true  that 
of  our  110,000,000  only  a  few  are  thus 
interested,  but  those  few  are  of  the  sort 
that  make  and  express  public  sentiment. 

“In  countless  editorials  printed  in  both 
daily  newspapers  and  religious  weeklies, 
the  question  is  argued  fiercely.  A  whole 
library  of  pamphlets  has  been  devoted  to 
its  discussion. 

“Any  consideration  of  ‘Public  Opinion 


of  public  opinion  on  foreign  affairs  was  and  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  United  States’ 


War  will  assert  that  there  was  any  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  any  one  people  to 
go  to  war. 

“I  was  in  France  and  I  saw  only 
too  plainly  how  bitterly  that  people 
dreaded  the  conflict,  and  how  much  they 
would  have  given  to  avert  it.  I  believe 
the  same  thing  to  have  been  true  of 
Germany,  and  we  all  know  it  was  of 
England.  Demonstrations  staged  after 
the  actual  declaration  of  war  always 
represent  not  public  sentiment  but  public 
hysteria. 

“Then,  as  now,  all  peoples  were  against 
war,  and  if  public  sentiment  could  have 
been  organized  and  expressed,  war  would 
have  been  averted.  But  how  is  that 
public  sentiment  to  be  organized,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  directed  on  matters  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  issues  arising  between  inde¬ 
pendent  nations?  We  of  the  press  like 


lie.  The  press  agent  now  serves  God  as 
well  as  Mammon.” 


PECK  HEADS  TENNESSEEANS 


Editor  of  Etowah  Enterprice  Named 
President  of  East  State  Group 

Capt.  T.  F.  Peck,  editor  of  the  Etowah 
Enterprise,  was  elected  president  of  the 
East  Tennessee  Press  Association  at  the 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  -Eliza- 
bethton.  He  succeeds  S.  M.  Frame, 
editor  of  the  Jefferson  City  Watchman, 
being  advanced  from^  vice-president. 
Walter  Franklin,  editor  of  the  Clez’eland 
Herald,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
H.  O.  Eckel,  editor  of  the  Sevier  Coimty 
Republican,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer.  An  invitation  for  the  next 
convention  at  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.,  was 
accepted. 
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Adolph  S,  Ochs 


man  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
staff.  A  second  presentation  was  made 
in  the  composing  room,  where,  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  300  or  more  members  of 
the  New  York  Times  Chapel  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  Mr.  Ochs  received 
a  solid  silver  printer’s  stick. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  John 
Simons,  chairman  of  the  chapel.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Edwards,  long  an  employe  of 
the  composing  room,  also  spoke  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  time  fifty  years  ago  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  when  he  and  Mr.  Ochs 
were  typesetters.  Mr.  Ochs  responded 
briefly,  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  ,  friendship  of  the  members  of  the 
chapel. 

The  editorial  read  as  follows : 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  THE  TIMES 

The  N^ezv  York  Times  will  celebrate 
its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  a  month 
hence.  Sept.  18,  it  having  been  established 
by  Raymond,  Jones  &  Co.,  on  Sept.  18, 
1851.  -After  many  years  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  influence,  it  had  a  short  period 


circulation  of  370,000  and  625,000  on 
Sunday ;  has  over  3,000  regular  employees, 
and  has  an  amiual  gross  income  of  about 
$25,000,000.  This  is  the  story  of  thirty 
years.  The  result  has  been  achieved  by 
practising  what  the  management  regarded 
as  the  highest  standards  of  journalism, 
and  by  advocating  honestly  and  fearlessly 
public  policies  which,  in  its  judgment, 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  New  York  Times  is  beholden  to 
no  one  and  to  no  interest  for  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  except  to  those  who  have 
favored  it  with  good-will  and  patronage 
in  the  legitimate  channels  of  its  business, 
and  to  the  loyal  and  able  men  and  women 
who  have  been  employed  in  producing  it 
and  in  promoting  its  business. 

The  New  York  Times  is  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation.  It  has  no  bonds, 
mortgages  or  any  other  form  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  its  controlling  shares  are  free 
and  unencumbered.  The  millions  of 
dollars  it  has  invested  in  real  estate,  in 
buildings,  in  the  best  equipped  newspaper 
office  in  the  world,  in  wood  lands  and  in 
paper  mills  represent  only  the  accumu- 


A  BOVE  is  a  reproduction  of  the  testi- 
monial  given  Mr.  Ochs,  by  48  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  been  on  that 
paper  30  years  or  more. 

Those  signing  the  testimonial  were : 
Business  department,  Louis  Wiley,  Charles 
.A.  Flanagan. 

Composing  room:  W’illiam  A.  Penney; 
Thomas  J.  Dillon;  William  G.  Dever- 
icks;  Chris  Fadum;  Fred  E.  Burr; 
Martin  J.  Carroll ;  Oscar  Desmarais ; 
Fred  Ditchie ;  Eugene  Doyle ;  Patrick 
Dugan ;  Edward  Edwards :  John  M. 
Fitzpatrick;  Martin  Gough;  Paul  Green; 
Horace  W.  Hesson :  Charles  Holmgren ; 
John  C.  Holzer;  Peter  Jensen;  David 


Klein,  Theodore  C.  Lauer ;  Charles 
l^ckwood;  James  McCraney;  Joseph 
McGinn;  Gustave  Meinert;  Fred  Merz; 
Joseph  O’Brien;  Daniel  O’Rourke;  H. 
Clark  Pierce;  John  T.  Reagan;  Fred  J. 
Schuyler;  John  C.  Spoth ;  Edward  Stack; 
Frank  M.  Swick ;  Jacob  Symmons; 
Jacob  M.  Turney;  William  H.  White; 
Edward  Wiseman;  William  Woods. 

Editorial  staff ;  E.  A.  Bradford ;  F.  C. 
Mortimer. 

News  department:  Michael  .Abrahams; 
Henry  Loewenthal ;  R.  W.  Welch. 

Mail  room :  David  Cochrane. 
Publisher’s  office :  Kate  L.  Stone  and 
Ben  C.  Franck. 
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ADOLPH  S.  OCHS  CELEBRATES  THIRTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  N.  Y.  TIMES  CONTROL 

History  of  Paper  Recalled  in  Editorial  Published  Aug.  18 — 
Present  Gross  Income  Given  as  $25,000,000 — 
Employes  Pay  Tribute 


yi  DOLPH  S.  OCHS,  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
on  Aug.  18,  celebrated  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  ownership  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

In  an  editorial  published  that  day,  the 
history  of  the  30  years  was  recalled 
and  the  pledge  of  public  service  renewed. 

A  silver  center  piece  for  flowers  was 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  G.  Judge,  chair- 


of  misfortune,  and  its  affairs  were  critical 
when  it  passed  into  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  present  management  thirty 
years  ago  today,  Aug.  18,  1896.  At  that 
time  The  New  York  Times’s  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  which  in  1883  was  70,000,  had 
dropped  to  9,000.  The  regular  employees 
numbered  300,  and  the  annual  gross  income 
was  $500,000.  At  the  present  time  The 
Neu'  York  Times  has  an  average  daily 


lated  earnings  during  the  past  thirty 
years ;  for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
management  to  plow  into  the  business  95 
per  cent,  or  more  of  its  earnings.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  "*  *  *  has  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  being  its  own  master. 

The  ownership  and  management  take 
greatest  pride  in  knowing  that  the  re¬ 
markable  success  of  The  Ne^v  York 
Times  is  a  vindication  of  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  public,  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
generous  support  will  come  to  a  news¬ 
paper  that  appeals  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public. 

The  management  does  not  flatter  itself 
by  thinking  that  The  New  York  Times  of 
today  cannot  be  improved,  or  that  in  con¬ 
tents  and  make-up  it  has  attained  the  best 
that  can  be  developed  in  the  newspaper 
field.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Today  we  reaffirm  the  principles  an¬ 
nounced  thirty  years  ago  when  The  New 
York  Times  passed  to  the  present  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  for  our  readers  to  say 
how  well  it  has  kept  faith  in  its  10,957 
issues  that  have  apeared  since  that  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made.  It  is  as  follows : 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  undeitake  the  management  of  The  New 
Vork  Times,  with  its  great  history  for  right 
uoing,  and  to  attempt  to  keep  bright  the  lustre 


which  Henry  J.  Raymind  and  George  J'or.e.>  have 
given  it.  is  an  e.xtraordinary  tusk.  But  if  j 
sincere  desire  to  conduct  a  high-standard  news- 
paper,  clean,  dignified  and  trustworthy  requires 
for  success,  honesty,  watchfulness,  earne.-tnesi, 
industry,  and  practical  knowledge  applied  with 
common  sense,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  I  can 
succeed  and  maintain  the  high  estimate  and 
thoughtful  pure-minded  people  have  ever  had  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

It  will  be  my  earnest  aim  that  The  Nra 
York  Times  give  the  news,  in  concise  and 
attractive  form,  in  language  that  is  permissablt 
in  good  society,  and  give  it  as  early,  if  not 
earlier  than  it  can  be  learned  through  any 
other  reliable  medium;  to  give  the  news  impar- 
tially,  without  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  party, 
sect,  or  interests  involved  to  make  the  columni 
of  The  New  York  Times  a  forum  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  questions  of  public  importance 
and  to  that  end  to  invite  intelligent  discussion 
from  all  shades  of  opinion. 

There  will  be  no  radical  changes  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  present  efficient  staff.  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Miller,  who  has  so  ably  for  many  years 
presided  over  the  editorial  page,  will  continue 
to  be  the  editor;  nor  will  there  be  a  departure 
from  the  general  tone  and  character  and  policies 
pursued  with  relation  to  public  questions  tlut 
have  distinguished  The  New  York  Times  as  a 
nonpartisan  newspaper-unless  it  be,  if  possible, 
to  intensify  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  sound 
money  and  tariff  reform,  opposition  to  wast^ 
fulness  and  peculation  in  administering  public 
affairs,  and  in  its  advocacy  of  the  lowest  tax 
consistent  with  good  government,  and  no  more 
government  than  is  absolutely,  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  society,  maintain  individual  and  vested 
rights,  and  assure  the  free  exercise  of  a  sound 
Cl  n.science, 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS, 
New  York  City,  Aug.  18,  1896. 
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1.0C)K  OL’T  BRLOW! 


MORE  J RUTH  THAN  POETRY 


Tni  m  liiKN 


Air  Commerce  Will  We  Have  Met  Enemy  !  ^ 
Go  Where  Ports  Are  And  They  Are  Ours 


Astronomers  said  the  world  entered  a  shooting  star  belt  last  week,  and  this  news  set  similar  thought  stars  to  twinkling  in  the  minds  of  Jack  Lustig,  San 
trnnrisco  Examiner  cartoonist  and  Bronskup  cartoonist  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  On  Aug.  12,  the  above  cartoons  appeareil  in  the  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  respectively,  differing  slightly  in  title  anil  treatment  hut  bearing  a  marked  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 


V  «  «  AuQiiflt  3.  1936 

Zanffu  ill's  Posthifmous 

Article  on  Immortality 


Why  Do  You  Suppose  Ohio's 
Voters  Renominated  Willis? 


_ Ifrancivo  Kjcamincr  Cbitorial  Pmc  * 
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1  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

at  fht  Insiitale  i 


To  Keep  the  San  FranctEco  Ha>  Dtatnct  , 
The  Commercial  Center  of  the  West.  I 

The  Fuamincr  Ailvucatca  ' 


Every  San  Franciscan  is 
Sow  His  Own  Appraiser 


CASES  WHERE  PAPERS  HAVE  PAID  LIBEL  BILLS 

And  Some  Other  Actions  That  Never  Came  to  Trial — Carefulness  Alone  Will  Keep  Damage  Col¬ 
lectors  from  Publishers*  Doorsteps — Reporter’s  Fake  Cost  Daily  $4,000 

An  expense  impossible  to  budget  is  d  pufi  ip  Qr'I-IIIVI  PP  branding  published  truths  as  lies  to 

a  newspaper’s  libel  bill.  The  surest  ^  retain  the  contidence  of  the  voters. 

way  to  keep  the  clamoring  damage  col-  Newspaper  carelessness  and  speed  have  cost  publishers  dearly  on  more  than  one  Suits  are  filed  and  never  pressed.  An 
lector  off  the  publishers  doorstep  is  to  .  .  ,  .  ■  ,  i -m  /  ,,  ,  \  ,  ...  .  outstanding  case  of  this  sort  is  the 

make  sure  of  a  careful,  painstaking,  and  occasion.  A  few  big  libel  bills  paid  in  full  are  listed  ni  this  the  23rd  article  obtained  action  brought  by  former  mayor  John 
gentlemanly  editorial  and  news  staff,  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  stripping  the  libel  law  of  legal  verbiage.  Hylan  of  New  York  against  the  New 


An  expense  impossible  to  budget  is  d  pufi  ip  Qr'I-IIIVI  PR  branding  published  truths  as  lies  to 

a  newspaper’s  libel  bill.  The  surest  ^  retain  the  confidence  of  the  voters. 

way  to  keep  the  clamoring  damage  col-  Newspaper  carelessness  and  speed  have  cost  publishers  dearly  on  more  than  one  Suits  are  filed  and  never  pressed.  An 
lector  off  the  publishers  doorstep  is  to  .  .  ,  .  ■  ,  i -m  /  ,,  ,  \  •  ■  outstanding  case  of  this  sort  is  the 

make  sure  of  a  careful,  painstaking,  and  occasion.  A  few  big  libel  bills  paid  in  full  are  listed  ni  this  the  23rd  article  obtained  action  brought  by  former  mayor  John 

gentlemanly  editorial  and  news  staff,  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  stripping  the  libel  law  of  legal  verbiage.  Hylan  of  New  York  against  the  New 

And,  of  course,  malice  must  be  kept  out  . . .  "  -  - r— -  .■  -=z.  York  World,  reviewed  previousliy  in  this 

of  print.  Out-and-out  reportorial  faking  recently  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  series.  They  are  common  throughout 

Not  all  libel  bills  paid  by  newspapers  cost  a  New  York  newspaper  $4,000  in  Arbor,  it  was  said,  had  cured  the  woman  the  country, 

are  treasured  and  talked  about  even  in  a  case  that  went  to  the  highest  state  of  cancer.  Out  in  Arkansas  the  newspaper  men 

professional  circles.  But  the  e.xamina-  court.  The  reporter  was  assigned  to  get  The  libellous  editorial  comment  con-  call  them  “political  libel,”  because  the 


tion  of  legal  records  will  show  long  lists  a  photograph  of  a  girl  who  was  figuring  eluded  as  follows ; 


suit  or  threatened  suit  is  usually  brought 


of  payments  ranging  from  $25  to  $125,-  in  the  news.  For  some  reason  known  “If  professors  of  this  description  are  with  no  intention  of  prosecution. 

000.  Then,  besides  court  verdicts,  there  only  to  himself  he  simply  went  to  the  to  be  kept  at  the  head  of  important  in-  Allen  Tilden,  political  writer  of  the 
are  innumerable  cases  of  settlements  out  office  of  a  photographer  friend  and  went  stitutions  the  usefulness  of  hospitals,  etc..  Little  Rock  (.\rk.)  Democrat,  a  short 
of  court  to  be  added  to  counsel  fees,  through  the  files,  picking  at  random  the  will  soon  be  gone.  And  what  certainty  tinic  ago  described  two  cases  of  this 
worth  paying,  but  none  the  less  costly,  picture  of  a  woman.  Evidently  he  didn’t  and  security  will  there  be  for  any  man’s  order  that  had  occurred  recently  in  his 
A  New  York  court  has  returned  a  wish  to  fall  down  on  his  assignment  and  wife  or  daughter’s  character  being  left  city-  A  local  newspaper  printed  a  story 
verdict  of  $125,000  against  a  newspaper,  thought  no  one  would  be  the  wiser.  They  untarnished  after  once  visiting  them  for  to  the  effect  that  witnesses  before  a 
The  plaintiff  was  a  state  senator.  The  were  old  pictures  from  which  he  made  treatment  of  any  disease  whatever?  Il  legislative  investigating  committee  had 
new'spaper  charged  he  had  stayed  away  his  choice,  and  he  may  have  thought  the  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  told  of  seeing  liquor  in  the  office  of  a 
from  an  important  meeting  in  Albany,  person  it  represented  would  never  see  looked  into  and  if  the  professor  is  guilty,  certain  state  official.  The  story  was 
implying  that  he  had  been  paid  to  do  so.  the  paper  in  which  it  was  reproduced,  we  will  have  great  pleasure  in  making  printed  during  the  height  of  a  campaign 
Every  cent  of  $50,000  was  once  paid  '  He  was  fooled  and  so  was  his  paper,  his  name  public.”  and  the  official  brought  suit  for  $50,000, 


his  name  public.”  and  the  official  brought  suit  for  $50,000, 

out  by  a  St.  Louis  paper  for  libel.  Add  The  libel  suit  was  speedily  filed  and  a  Many  other  payments  could  be  cited,  alleging  that  the  statement  was  untrue 

to  that  amount  the  expenses  of  dragging  long  war  waged  through  the  courts.  The  majority  of  them  are  unnecessary  and  that  it  had  injured  his  chances  for 
a  defense  through  court  and  a  pretty  bill  The  newspaper  had  this  faking  re-  payments  that  served  no  really  useful  re-election.  He  was  re-elected  and  the 
is  drawn  up,  long  enough  to  put  a  porter  arrested  on  a  charge  of  furnishing  purpose,  and  were  caused  by  avoidable  suit  was  never  prosecuted, 
wrinkle  into  almost  any  publisher’s  false  information  for  publication,  a  crime  carelessness.  In  the  other  case  two  local  papers 

forehead.  in  New  York  state.  Bail  was  set  at  On  the  other  hand  extreme  fear  of  carried  stories  to  the  effect  that  the 

.A  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  paper  $1,000.  By  appealing  to  the  fraternal  libel  should  never  clog  the  keys  of  any  attorney  general  had  ruled  that  a  deputy 
lampooned  in  slang  dialect  the  libel  instinct  of  a  number  of  reporter  friends  American  newspaper  writer.  Rather  a  sheriff  could  not  also  accept  fees  as  a 
plaintiff,  who  at  one  time  had  been  a  this  sum  was  raised.  Soon  after  the  respect  for  law  and  truth  should  keep  deputy  constable,  and  that  the  opinion 
prominent  public  officer  and  at  the  time  reporter  jumped  his  bail,  and  disappeared,  his  writing  machine  running  steadily  and  had  been  asked  by  the  state  comptroller 
of  publication  _was_  the  president  of  a  In  another  case  a  professor  whose  smoothly  and  safely  in  the  cause  of  pub-  and  the  request  of  officials, 
large  financial  institution.  The  plaintiff  name  wasn’t  even  mentioned  in  the  lie  information  and  enlightenment.  No  names  were  mentioned  in  the  story. 


large  financial  institution.  The  plaintiff  name  wasn’t  even  mentioned  in  the  lie  information  and  enlightenment.  No  names  were  mentioned  in  the  story, 

was  charged  with  making  affidavit  that  alleged  libellous  publication  recovered  a  Harold  L.  Cross,  attorney  for  and  but  the  sheriff  of  the  county  came  to  the 
he  contributed  a  surn  to  a  campaign  verdict  of  $20,000  from  a  Detroit  paper,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Herald  capital  the  next  day  and  threatened  suit 
fund,  which  sum  had  in  fact  been  given  An  appeal  was  taken,  but  judgment  was  Tribune  is  authority  for  the  assertion  on  the  ground  that  the  stories  had  been 
by  another  whose  name  was_  sought  to  affirmed  without  costs.  The  question  of  that  any  number  of  libel  suits  are  published  with  the  malicious  intention  of 


be  concealed,  that  he  sold  legislation  for 
campaign  contributions. 

Previously  the  newspaper  had  charged 
the  plaintiff  with  the  embezzlement  of 


excessive  damages,  for  some  reason,  was  brought  in  this  country  that  are  never  defeating  him  for  re-election.  He  \wn 


not  raised  in  the  supreme  court. 


finished.  The  experience  of  many  a  pub-  also  in  the  election  and  the  suit  was 


the  sum,  and  the  latter  with  two  friends  of 


The  article  in  question  was  headed  lisher  bears  this  out  and  justifies  the  never  brought. 

“Debauchery  and  Ruin — The  Sad  Story  remark  frequently  made  by  newspaper  Mr.  Cross  listed  four  distinct  classes 


Crazed  Husband  and  Broken  men  that  the  law  of  libel  is  often  per-  of  libel  suits  of  the  sort  that  never  come 


had  called  on  the  editor  stating  that  the  Family — the  Wreck  of  a  Canadian  Home  verted  to  serve  as  a  gag,  usually  unsuc-  to  trial  and  cost  a  newspaper  worry 


charge  was  false  and  the  editor  had  re¬ 
tracted.  An  apology  was  printed,  which. 


Charged  to  a  Michigan  Professor.” 


cessful,  to  stop  journalistic  efforts  at  rather  than  money.  They  are: 


The  news  broke  when  a  Canadian  sud-  performing  service  for  the  public  at  large 


suit,  brought  in  an 


however,  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  denly  went  insane  and  hurled  himself  in  to  the  detriment  of  a  minority.  Some-  effort  to  silence  a  newspaper  without  any 
charge.  front  of  a  moving  train  near  Buffalo,  times  pleadings  are  filed  by  men  and  intention  of  bringing  it  to  trial. 


No  attempt  was  made  by  the  news-  X.  Y.  Tracing  the  reason  for  his  act,  women  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pilfer- 
paper  defendant  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  newspaper  reporter  pieced  together  a  ing  the  treasuries  of  prosperous  papers, 
the  charge  when  the  action  came  to  trial,  domestic  triangle  story  from  letters  It  is  a  cheap  business  to  file  a  libel 
The  first  verdict  rendered  was  for  found  in  the  man’s  possession.  The  re-  suit.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  see  it 
$75,000  exemplary  and  $75,000  actual  suiting  story  implied  that  the  man’s  wife  through  the  courts. 

damages.  Judgment  was  later  affirmed  had  been  ensnared  by  a  rascally  physi-  Politicians  running  for  office  and  criti- 
on  condition  of  a  remittitur  of  $50,000  cian’s  affection  and  could  not  resist  the  cized  by  a  daily  have  on  a  great  manv 

_ 1 _ _ 1  AAn _ *. _ ij _  P  I*  1*  «  •  r«.i  _ 


exemplary  and  $50,000  actual  damages, 
leaving  the  total  of  $50,000  to  be  paid 


2 —  The  suit  brought  in  a  moment  of 
wrath  that  later  cools  down. 

3 —  The  suit  that  frightens  the  plain¬ 
tiff  hy  the  thought  of  the  cost  of  tri.Tl, 
likely  to  prove  more  than  the  verdict 
obtainable. 

4 —  The  “true  suit.”  in  which  the  plain- 


temptation  of  making  him  annual  visits,  occasions  filed  suits  against  a  newspaper  tiff  fears  the  newspaper  will  prove  the 
The  physician,  who  was  also  a  professor  simply  as  a  threat  or  as  a  means  of  libel. 


SAME  IDEA  METEOR  STRIKES  TWO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CARTOONISTS 


.NEVER  TOUCHED  US! 


JULY  LINAGE  IN  BIG  CITIES  KEEPS  UPWARD  COURSE 


IVEWSPAPER  linage  for  131  newspapers  in  30 
large  cities  listed  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Statistical  Department  for  July  totalled  104,613,704 
lines,  a  gain  of  6,355,614  lines  over  last  July,  or 
about  7  percent.  The  comparative  totals  follow ; 

SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 

30  cities  listed  27  siiow  eain  3  show  loss 

131  papers  listed  lOiJ  siiow  itain  23  show  loss 

no  comparison 

1926  192.'. 

10,908,848  10,466,714  442,134  Gain 

6,128,904  .5,72,1,624  403„3S0  (Jain 

.■.,526,.S.‘53  5,316,323  210,510  Gain 

4,611,.572  4„393,970  217,602  Gain 

3,260,2.50  3,308,925  48,675  Ixiss 

3,388,120  3,133.660  254,460  Gain 

5,188,306  4,910,796  277,510  Gain 

3,981,258  3,593,8.53  387,405  Gain 

6,265,147  5,978,784  286,363  Gain 

2,726,149  2,925,057  198,908  Loss 

4,350,132  4,023,612  326,520  Gain 

2499,950  2,302,895  197,055  Gain 

4,113,736  3,565,690  .548,016  Gain 

2,988,900  2,649,000  3.39,900  Gain 

3.561,339  3.133.9(M  427.435  Gain 

2,539,001  2,351,611  187,390  Gain 

2,657,5.36  2.502,206  1.55,330  Gain 

2,746,095  2,675,445  70,650  Gain 

1.872.976  2.006,816  133,840  Loss 

2,408,366  2,344,979  63,387  Gain 

3.196,423  2,833,597  362,826  Gain 

3,011,252  2,582,481  428,771  Gain 

2,130,898  1,917,412  213.486  Gain 

2,145,906  2.116.632  29,274  Gain 

1,544.809  1,507,884  36,925  Gain 

2,445,282  2,168,796  276,486  Gain 

1.77.5,788  1,7.30,904  44,884  Gain 

2,480,888  2,406,642  74,256  Gain 

2,483,348  2,103,892  379,456  Gain 

1,675,682  1,580,086  95,596  Gain 


BALTIMORE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


107.195  r.ain 
22.05:1  I-as8 
93,709  Cain 
87,470  Gain 
121,018  Gain 


Riilletin  . 
Chronicle 
Examiner 
•Call  ... 
•Herald 
•Vews  .. 


American  .... 

Kun  . 

•l^ening  Sun 

•News  . . 

•Pent  . 


Totals 


Totals  .  4.350,132  4.023.612  326,520  Gain 

Herald  discontinued  May  5,  1926. 

LOUISVILLE 

1926  1925 

Courier  Journal  .  1,022,123  9.30,846  91,277  Gain 

Herald  Post  .  561,299  492,923  68,376  Gain 

•Post  .  494,119  346,926  147,193  Gala 

•Times  .  933,711  811.786  121,925  (Jain 

Totals  .  3,011,252  2.5SZ.4M  418,771  «ala 

OAKLAND 


50,897  Gain 
25,242  Ix)Sa 
79,85(i  Gain 
44.492  Gain 
120.084  Gain 
10,276  Gain 


Examiner 
News  . . . 
Times  . . 
•Express 
•Herald  . 
•Itecord  . 


tNew  York... 

Chieaito  . 

Pliilndelpliia 

Detroit  . 

(Tevelund  .... 

St.  Louis . 

Boston  . 

Baltimore  .... 
Los  Angeles.. 

tBuffalo  . 

+San  Irancisco 
Milwaukee  . . . 
Wasliiiigton  . . 
('ineinnati  .... 
New  Orleans 
Minneapolis  . . 

Seattle  . 

IndianaiKiIis  . . 

Denver  . 

ProTidence 
Columbus  .... 
Louisville  . . . 

St.  Paul  . 

tOakland  .... 

Omaha  . 

Birmingham  . . 
Richmond  .... 

Dayton  . 

Houston  . 

tDes  Moines. . 


_  6,265,147  5,978,784  286,363  Gain 

WASHINGTON 

1926  1925 

_  524.422  365,160  159,262  Gain 

_  794,161  707,696  86,465  Gain 

_  1,979,.373  1,767,751  211.622  Gain 

_  203,595  138,438  65,157  Gain 

_  612,185  586,645  25,540  Gain 

_  4,113,736  3,565,690  648,046  Gain 

CINCINNATI 


Totals 


Herald  . 

Post  . 

Star  . 

•Evening  News. 
•Evening  Times 

Totals  . 


Tribune  . 

•Post-Inquirer 
•Record  . 


Totals  .  2,145,906  2,116,632  29,274  Gain 

Record  discontinued  October  24,  1925. 

OMAHA 


116,400  Gain 
20,700  Gain 
112,500  Gain 
90,300  Gain 


Enquirer  . . 
Tribune  . . . 

•Post  . 

•Tlmes-Star 


Bee  _ ! . . . 

News  . 

World-Herald 


-  368,578  .368,207  371  Gain 

-  316,260  340.  IKS  23,905  IxMt 

859,971  799,512  60,459  Gaia 

...  1,544,809  1,507,884  36^^  Gain 

BIRMINGHAM 


Totals 


.  2,988,900  2,049,000  339.900  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1926  1925 

_  807,020  727,4.84  79,536  Gain 

.  707,065  603,177  103.888  Gain 

.  1,542,076  1,343,933  198,143  Gain 

.  505,178  459,310  45,868  Gain 

.  3,561,339  3,133.904  427,433  Gain 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1926  1923 

.  1,079.021  960,299  118,722  Gain 

.  1,063,575  1,015,386  48,189  Gain 

.  396,403  375,926  20,479  Gain 

.  2,539,001  2,351,611  187,390  Gain 

BUFFALO 

1926  1925 

_  706,921  490,849  216,072  Gain 

.  410,429  . 

.  102.043  . 

_  906.476  8(>5,194  41.282  Gain 

_  1,112,752  949,995  162,757  Gain 

.  106,547  . 


Totals 


Totals  . 104.613,704  98,258,090  6,355,614  Gain 

tNote  reference  under  individual  newspaper  linage  of  these 
cities. 

NEW  YORK 


Age-Herald 
News  .... 
•Post  .... 


item  . . 

States  . 

Times-Picaynne 
•Tribune  . 


Totals 


..  2,443,282  2,168,796  276,486  Gala 

RICHMOND 

1926  1925 

778,470  82t!.2»4  47,824  I.ON 

997,318  904.610  02,708  Gaia 

..  1,773,788  1,730,904  44,884  Gain 

DAYTON 


Totals 


33,940  Loss 
138,896  Gain 
82,674  Gain 
30,080  Gain 
33,648  Loss 
63,424  Gain 
90.398  Gain 
36,296  Loss 

26.492  Gain 

10.492  Loss 
67,012  Gain 
39,4(X)  Loss 
37,068  Gain 

101,566  Gain 
41,700  Loss 


.\uierlcan  . 

Herald  Tribune.., 

Times  . 

World  . . 

•Mirror  (Tab.)... 

News  (Tab.) . 

•Evening  Graphic 
•Evening  Journal 
•Evening  Poet... 
•Evening  World.. 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Brooklyn  EJagle.. 
Brooklyn  Times.. 
Standard  Union.. 


Times-Dispateh 

•News-Leader 


Journal 

Tribune 

•Star 


Totals 


Totals 


Journal 
News  . 
•Herald 


Courier 
Express 
Post  . . 
Times  . 
•News 
•Star  . 


Totals 


.  2,480,898  2,406,642  74,2.56  (Jain 

HOUSTON 


Totals  .  10,908,848  10,466,714  442.134  Gain 

tSunday  Graphic  discontinued  Sept.  1,  19^;  51,794  lines  for 
four  Sundays  included. 

CHICAGO 

1926  1925 

848.985  790,413  49,572  Gain 

2,1.33,685  2,645,943  89,742  Gain 

921,381  812,403  108,978  Gain 

1,482,414  1,390,791  91,623  Gain 

340,677  299,355  41.:i22  Gain 

399,762  377,619  22,143  Gain 


Totals  .  2,726,149  2,92: 

Post  discontinued  February,  1926. 
Express  combined  with  (Vmrier  June  14. 
Star  combined  with  Courier  June  14,  19! 

MILWAUKEE 


Chronicle  .  1,115,100  979,188  1.35,912  Gain 

Post-Dispatch  .  852,432  677,.’544  174,888  Gain 

•Press  .  515,816  447,160  68,656  Gain 

Totals  .  2,483,348  2,103,892  379.456  Gain 

DES  MOINES 

1926  1923 

Capital  .  420,863  1493,629  72,766  I-oss 

Register  .  547,973  478,146  69,827  Gain 

•Tribune  .  706,846  608,311  98,335  Gain 

Totals  .  1,675,682  1,580,086  93,596  Gala 

ISunday  Capital  discontinued  Feb.  21,  1926. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  JULY  LINAGE  FIGURES 

Note — These  figures  were  obtained  by  Editor  &  Publishes 
from  the  newspapers  listed. 

ATLANTA 


Herald-Examiner 

Tribune  . . 

•American  . 

•Dally  News... 

•Journal  . 

•Post  . . 


143..558  Gain 
7,9(t3  Loss 
8,832  Gain 
52,628  Gain 


Journal  . 

S.  T.  &  A.  M.  Sentinel, 

•I^eader  . 

•Wis.  News . 


.  6,128,904  5,725,524  403..3S0  Gain 

PHILADELPHIA 

1926  1923 

_  1.437,900  1.419,900  18,000  Gain 

_  1,025,123  970,942  54,181  Gain 

_  677,700  620,400  .57,300  Gain 

_  1,415,100  1,341,900  73.200  Gain 

_  971,010  963,181  7,829  Gain 


Totals 


Totals 


Inquirer  . 

Ledger  . 

Record  . 

•Bulletin  . 

•Evening  I..edger. 


Post-Intelligencer 

Times  . 

•Star  . . 

•Union-Record  . 


.  5,526,833  5,316,323  210,510  Gain 

DETROIT 

1926  1923 

.  1,219.6.80  1.177,302  42,378  Gain 

.  2.410,.S66  2,331,588  78,778  Gain 

981,526  885,080  96,446  Gain 


Totals 


_  2,657,536  2,502,200  153,330  Gain 

INDIANAPOUS 

1926  1925 

_  922,893  943,170  20,277  I-osa 

_  1,398,414  1,282,767  115,647  Gain 

_  424,788  449,508  24,720  Loss 

_  2,746.095  2,675,445  70,650  Gain 

DENVER 


Totals 


Constitution 
Journal  . . . 


Totals 


_  1,867,908  1,595,776  272,132  Gain 

KANSAS  CITY 

1926  1925 

-  744,292  686,752  57,540  Gain 

_  295,.350  311.648  15,298  Loss 

_  1,282,618  1,192,2,32  90,386  Gain 

_  787,809  714,668  73,141  Gain 

_  3,110,079  2,903,300  204.779  Gain 

MEMPHIS 


Free  Press 
News  .... 
Times 


Star  . 
•News 
•IMmes 


Totals 


Totals 


Journal 
•Post  , 
Star  .. 
•Times 


CLEVELAND 


News  Leader. 
Plain  Dealer. 
•Press  . 


Totals 


News 
Post  . 
•Times 


Totals 


_  1,872,976  2,006,816  133,840  Loss 

PROVIDENCE 

1926  1923 

_  747,066  708,080  38.986  Gain 

_  345,596  332,754  12,812  Gain 

_  982,621  955,365  27,0.36  Gain 

_  333,083  348,580  15,497  Loss 


Totals 


Com  mercial  Appeal 
News-Scimitar  ... 
•Press  . 


81,900  Gain 
1.^3,560  Gain 
4.3,500  Gain 
4,500  Loss 


. . .  2,362,675  1,943,046  419,629  Gala 

PITTSBURGH 


Globe-Democrat 

Post-Dispatch 

Times  . 

•Star  . 


Totals 


Journal 
Tribune 
•Bulletin 
•News  . 


Totals 


.  2,408,366  2,344,979  63,387  Gain 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1926  1925 

.  1,633,707  1,537,357  96.350  Gain 

.  629,133  .341,737  87,396  Gain 

.  933,583  754,503  179,080  Gain 


Totals 


•Chronicle-Telegraph 

(Jazette  Times . 

Press  . 

Post  . 

•Sun  . 


BOSTON 


Dispatch 

Journal 

•Citizen 


50,975  Gain 
61,958  Gain 
83.347  Gain 
14,9.34  Gain 
39.325  Gain 
3.3,861  Ixtss 
46..391  Gain 
16,221  Gain 


Advertiser 

Globe  . 

Herald  . . . . 

Post  . 

•American 

•Telegram 

•Transcript 

•Traveler 


Totals 


PORTLAND 


.  3,196,423  2.833,597  362,826  Gain 

ST.  PAUL 

,  1926  192.3 

654,0.38  574,140  79.898  Gain 

737,688  652,.344  85,344  Gain 

739,172  690,928  48,214  Gain 


Totals 


• News  . 

Oregonian  .... 
Oregon  Journal 

Totals  .... 


News  . 

Pioneer  Press , 
•Dispatch  .... 


Totals 


45.290  Gain 


'No  Sunday  edition. 


Totals 


•No  Sundsy  edition. 
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“50-WORD  TECHNIQUE^^  MAKES  SMALL  ADS  SELL 

Rothschild’s  Terse,  Forceful  Copy  Praised  by  Agents  and  Newspaper  Men — Aims  to  Condense  a  Para¬ 
graph  Into  Two  or  Three  Words — Writes  Suggestions  Rather  Than  Sentences 


rPHE  Fifty-Word  Technique 
-t  is  the 

shortest  distance 
between  tell  and  sell. 

It  reduces 
longwindedness 
to  pith — 

accelerates  action — 
broadens  the  budget 
and  drives  your  point 
home 

and  not  over! 

People  see  many 
advertisements 
but  they 
read 

this  kind! 

The  newest  in  copy  is  “the  fifty-word 
technique.”  It  has  leaped  into  wide 
vogue  in  recent  months  especially  for 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


J.  H.  Rothschild 


small-space  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  themselves  have  adopted  it 
for  their  own  promotion  advertising. 

“It  isn’t  how  much  we  say,  that  sells 
goods  through  advertising  or  over  the 
counter  but  how  forceful  we  can  make  a 
few  words,”  George  E.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Dauchy  Company  advertising 
agency  commented.  “I  believe  that  in 
striking  the  chord  of  brevity  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  amount  of  copy,  the  Fifty- 
word  Technique  comes  very  near  to  the 
correct  idea  in  the  making  of  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

The  newspaper  view  of  the  fifty-word 
technique”  was  sounded  by  Harvey  R. 
Young,  advertising  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  as  follows: 

“We  have  too  many  small  advertisers 
who  use  space  haphazardly.  Their  only 
excuse  for  doing  it  at  all  is  their  com¬ 
petitive  advertisers.  If  they  would  take 
the  same  pains  in  planning,  preparing  and 
displaying  their  copy  as  they  do  in  buying 
their  merchandise,  there  would  be  more 
small  advertisers  and  more  who  could 
report  profitable  results.  The  fifty-word 
technique  is  a  demonstration  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  preparation  and 
displaying  of  smaller-sized  spaces.” 

The  value  of  striking  small  copy  in 
a  large  national  advertising  campaign 
was  emphasized  by  William  H.  Rankin, 
president,  William  H.  Rankin  Company 
advertising  agency.  He  put  it  this  way: 

“Apart  from  the  advantage  of  short 
advertisements  to  merchandisers  with  a 
small  advertising  appropriation,  the  style 
can  be  adapted  also  to  the  use  of  larger 
advertisers.  More  and  more  such  firms 
are  coming  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
constantly  keeping  their  names  before  the 
public  by  means  of  small  space  frequent¬ 
ly  used,  in  addition  to  their  large-space 
campaigns. 

“The  condensation  necessary  in  these 
small  advertisements  is  the  supreme  test 
of  a  copywriter’s  skill.  A  tersely  worded 
piece  of  copy — even  though  the  space  is 
small — will  have  the  most  telling  effect. 


The  agency  that  can  get  the  maximum 
of  sales  from  a  56-line  advertisement 
proves  its  ability  to  handle  with  the  ut¬ 
most  success  the  most  difficult  campaign. 

Among  others  who  recently  have  gone 
on  record  as  approving  this  “multum  in 
parvo”  technique  are  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun; 

J.  G.  Tritsch  of  the  ToUdo  (O.)  News- 
Bee;  A.  H.  Mason  of  the  New  York 
News;  C.  M.  Marvin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cleveland  News;  F.  G.  Caskey, 
lYashmgton  (D.  C.)  Herald  and  Times, 
and  Lee  D.  Hanson  of  the  Cramer-Kras- 
selt  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Morning  newspapers  have  increased  26 
per  cent  in  six  years,  evening  papers  23 
per  cent,  and  Sunday  papers  53  per  cent, 
in  number  of  copies  issued.  Further, 
bulk  has  increased.  Hence,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  the  problem  of  getting  atten¬ 
tion  and  then  getting  his  copy  read  and 
remembered. 

The  “fountain  head”  of  the  new  “fifty- 
word  technique”  is  a  New  York  copy 
writer,  James  H.  Rothschild  of  33  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  with  whom  is 
associated  Nat  C.  Wildman.  For  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  12  years  Mr.  Rothschild  wrote 
the  longer  type  of  advertisements  almost 
exclusively.  During  the  last  several 
years,  after  introducing  the  technique, 
he  has  devoted  75  per  cent  of  his  time 
to  copy  written  in  50  words  or  less  in 
a  definite  plan.  With  one  exception,  Mr. 
Rothschild  is  reputed  to  do  the  largest 
free  lance  copy  business  in  the  U.  S. 

It  was  while  cogitating  upon  some 
new  approach  to  present  the  American 
Weekly  of  the  Hearst  publications  that 
this  member  of  the  younger  generation 
of  New  York  copy  creators  hit  upon  the 
“fifty-word  technique.”  This  form  en¬ 
abled  the  Weekly  to  make  a  single  strik¬ 
ing  point  in  each  advertisement  with  the 
result  that  inquiries  began  to  come  in 
right  away. 

What  is  this  “technique”?  How  may 
it  be  used? 

Page  Mr.  Rothschild  and  let  him  do 
the  talking,  but  please  don’t  limit  him 
to  fifty  words  this  time: 

“The  fifty-word  technique  is  the  proc¬ 


ess  of  putting  a  paragraph  of  pith  into 
two  or  three  words. 

“The  first  impression  many  advertis¬ 
ing  men  get  is  that  the  fifty-word  tech¬ 
nique  is  a  system  of  breaking  an  other¬ 
wise  usual  sentence  into  short  lines  for 
easier  consumption.  Reading  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  technique  will  convince 
you  that  this  isn’t  so.  Rather,  it  is  a 
process  of  writing  in  suggestions  rather 
than  sentences. 

“Instead  of  having  to  limit  your  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  what  you  want  your 
readers  to  know,  it  permits  you  to  start 
him  on  the  path  of  xehat  you  want  him  to 
think.  Fontaine  Fox  laid  the  success  of 
his  cartoons  to  the  fact  that  the  little 
figures  looking  at  the  reader  brought  the 
reader  into  the  picture.  The  fifty-word 
technique  docs  the  same  thing.  Instead 
of  talking  at  the  reader,  it  talks  with  him. 

“.\n  advertiser  was  in  the  throes  of 
marketing  a  product  that  was  destined 
to  revolutionize  manufacturing  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  industry.  The  first  three  para¬ 
graphs,  devoted  to  telling  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  simplicity  of  his  discovery,  contained 
310  words !  The  fifty-word  technique 
told  the  same  story — as  follows — in  15. 
Great  comfort ! 

Great  convenience 
Great  idea 
Great  heavens — 

Why  didn’t  someone 
think  of  it  before!  ' 

“This  probably  explains  better  than 
anything  else  what  I  mean  by  calling  the 
technique  a  system  for  writing  in  sug¬ 
gestions — and  for  letting  the  reader  com¬ 
plete  the  picture! 

“Today,  a  matter  of  three  and  a  half 
years  actually  since  the  first  use  of  the 
fifty-word  technique,  I  have  written  in 
the  technique  for  107  advertisers  on  three 
continents,  in  four  countries  and  in  22 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
six  months,  I  have  collected  advertise¬ 
ments  simulating  the  technique,  written 
by  others,  for  66  different  products  run 
in  newspapers  in  Canada,  England  and 
the  United  States.” 

Yes,  this  form  has  its  limitations.  In 


'fwroShovrS 

Two  different 
Too  funny 
Vot  words! 

Too  bad 

If  you  haven't  seen  it— 
But  still 
It’s  nevef 
Too  late ! 

But! 

Make  your 
Table  reservation 
Now! 


44ch  Strtt  ThcaCf*  BuUdint 
I  Imi  W«m  mt 


ACKERMAN 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  HATS 


S#an«l  Smmdmy  Bmmtmg  t 


Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue— 
the  two  greatest 
streets  on  earth, 
and  we’ve  a 
door  on  “each 
leading  to  a 
great  line  of 
hats  that  are 
great  for  wear 
on  either. 

ACKERMAN 


We  Don’t  Know 
Where  the  Gentleman 
in  the  Illustration 
b  Going! 

But  We  can  Tell 
From  His  Nonchalant 
Demeanor 

Where  He’s  Coming  From! 
Bond's,  of  Course! 

Because  It’s  Easy 
Enough  to  See  That 
He  U 

Saying  It  With  Style! 

So  Arc  We! 

And  Remember,  You  Don't 
Have  to  Spend  a  Lot,  to 
Dress  as  Iho  You  Had  a 
Lot  to  Spend! 


*35  and  *45 


Stytf  Anrnds  ' 
1S50  Broadway 
NEWAaK  SToas 


Three  examples  of  the  ‘Tifty  Word  Technique”  in  newspaper  copy,  showing 
various  effects  obtainable.  The  ads  are  terse,  personal  and  typographically 

attractive. 


the  case  of  retail  women’s  wear,  it  has 
fallen  down,  perhaps  because  women 
missed  the  gushy  descriptions  and  fancy 
art  work,  and  it  did  not  work  out  in 
the  proprietary  medicine  field.  Nor  has 
it  pulled  when  used  alone  through  the 
mails.  But  for  any  and  all  service  busi¬ 
nesses,  for  all  low-cost-per-unit  items, 
and  for  institutions  and  businesses  to 
whom  keeping  before  the  public  and 
building  good  will  are  important,  this 
has  possibilities.  This  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  used  in  as  little  as  50  lines. 

It  has  opened  the  way  to  institutions 
which  had  never  advertised  before. 

"It  is  my  belief,”  Mr.  Rothschild  stated 
the  other  day,  “that  the  tremendous  and 
costly  advertiser  turnover  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  advertisers— even  large 
concerns — can’t  afford  to  spend  sufficient 
money  to  run  large  advertisements  daily, 
and  large  advertisements  run  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week  or  even  two  or  three 
weeks  are  unable  to  deliver,  sometimes, 
at  least  against  the  advertising  of  those 
concerns  that  do  use  large  space  daily  or 
several  times  a  week.  This  makes  for 
skepticism  about  advertising  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  advertising  affiliations.  Re¬ 
sult — continual  change  of  agency  rela¬ 
tions  with  slight  benefit  or  betterment. 

“The  fifty-word  technique  enables  an 
advertiser  to  use  smaller  space,  to  tell 
the  same  story  in  a  style  that  is  even 
easier  to  read  and  to  keep  his  story  in 
the  papers  daily  and  continually.  As  a 
leading  agency  says,  so  aptly:  ‘Keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  brings  success.’  This 
technique,  therefore,  is  responsible  for 
smaller  advertising  units  (which  doesn’t 
sit  so  well  with  some  publishers)  but  for 
tnore  of  them,  which  suits  most  publish¬ 
ers  a  lot  better.  And  when  linage  pulls, 
regardless  of  size,  it  means  continued  sale 
of  space  for  the  newspapers.” 

Now  for  an  instance  or  two  of  ex¬ 
periences  with  this  form  of  advertising: 

A  business  that  had  advertised  two 
years  ago  had  spent  $46,000  and  hadn’t 
cashed  in  on  its  appropriation  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  it  started 
all  over  again  with  copy  in  the  fifty- 
word  technique.  At  the  end  of  five 
weeks  of  running  on  an  every  other  day 
schedule  in  three  Ne>y  York  newspapers, 
the  business,  according  to  its  owners, 
showed  an  11  per  cent  increase. 

Within  eight  months,  th.-  advertiser 
had  invested  $51,000  in  advertising.  In 
ten  months  last  year,  he  spent  $89,000. 

A  Gotham  night  club,  has  by  reason 
of  these  small  advertisements  of  fifty 
words  or  less,  been  able  to  sell  “park¬ 
ing  space  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
dance  floor  of  his  restaurant”  as  late  as 
four  A.  M.  in  midsummer. 

That’s  the  Club  Alabam.  This  club  has 
received  comments  on  its  advertising 
from  as  far  away  as  China. 

A  clothier  with  a  chain  of  22  stores, 
spending  an  average  of  $595,000  a  year  in 
newspapers  exclusively,  invariably  dis¬ 
continued  advertising  in  June  and  didn’t 
resume  until  the  middle  of  September. 
He  decided  to  try  out  fifty-word  tech¬ 
nique  advertisements  because,  at  most, 
they  wouldn’t  cost  him  much. 

They  not  only  kept  his  store  in  the 
public  eye  but,  as  a  result  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  first  published,  100  lines 
double  column,  run  in  22  cities,  18  stores 
reported  216  sales  on  the  garment  ad¬ 
vertised,  traceable  to  the  advertisement. 
Four  stores  reported  no  results  whatso¬ 
ever.  Eighteen  store  managers  requested 
the  copy  be  kept  up  because  of  the  com¬ 
ment  created. 

If  there  is  any  problem,  above  r.ll 
others,  which  every  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  grapples  with  daily,  it  is 
how  to  help  advertisers  get  more  out  of 
small  space.  The  fifty-word  technique, 
although  not  a  panacea  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  ills,  has  possibilities. 
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MR.  BARRON  FINDS  PUBLISHERS  RESISTANT 
TO  HIS  ADVERTISING  METHODS 


*4'W7HAT,”  asks  a  daily  newspaper 
”  editor,  “is  the  opinion  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  the  2,700  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  which,  according  to  the 
enclosed  letter  from  C.  W.  Barron  of 
New  York,  accepted  his  proposition  to 
run  a  paid  advertisement  of  23  inches 
provided  a  free  advertisement  of  37  inches 
was  also  run?’’ 

The  question  has  been  thoroughly 
answered  in  similar  instances  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  the  past.  The  2,700 
publishers  alleged  by  Mr.  Barron  to 
have  printed  the  “reader”  have  a 
wholly  mistaken  sense  of  newspaper 
values — and  they  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  nation’s  press.  Apparently  Mr. 
Barron  ascribes  the  non-acceptance  of  his 
proposal  by  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
country  to  the  fear  of  publishers  that  they 
would  have  to  set  in  their  own  shops  the 
type  for  the  37-inch  digest  of  his  maga¬ 
zine  article.  The  lure  which  he  adroitly 
holds  out  to  the  recalcitrant  80  per  cent 
is  a  matrix  of  the  article,  to  be  run  at 
the  publisher’s  convenience,  to  be  followed 
in  a  subsequent  issue  by  reproduction  of 
the  23-inch  advertisement,  for  which  Mr. 
Barron  proposes  to  pay  card  rates,  less 


the  agency  commission  to  be  paid  to 
Doremus  &  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Mr.  Barron  in  his  recent  voluminous 
correspondence  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  stressed  the  news  interest  he  person¬ 
ally  found  in  the  achievement  of  Galli- 
Curci  in  mastering  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  and  a  reprint  of  part  of  that 
correspondence,  stressing  the  news 
thought,  is  one  of  the  enclosures  of  his 
“follow-up”  letter.  Otherwise,  no  direct 
appeal  to  the  news  sense  of  the  publisher 
or  editor  of  a  newspaper  is  made. 

The  proposal  is  that  publishers  who 
print  the  reader  can  print  the  advertising 
and  pay  Mr.  Barron  commission  cn  the 
latter.  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs 
of  the  letter  reproduced  on  this  page  tell 
in  a  few  words  Mr.  Barron’s  estimate  of 
the  current  newspaper  practices. 

One  newspaper,  which  did  not  accept 
either  of  \Ir.  Barron’s  bids,  comments 
that  its  rate  for  an  advertisement  of  this 
kind  would  be  70  cents  per  inch,  which  on 
a  23-inch  advertisement  would  have 
amounted  to  $16.10.  Instead  of  23  inches 
this  publisher  notes,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  run  60  inches,  which  would 
have  been  charged  against  the  office  on 
the  publisher’s  books.  Thus  the  revenue 


from  the  advertising  would  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  26.8  cents  per  inch,  or  15.2 
cents  less  than  the  scheduled  rate  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  5,000  lines  or  more  a  year. 

Other  advertisers  request  newspapers 
to  publish  free  favorable  “readers”  con¬ 
cerning  their  product  or  service.  Mr. 
Barron,  apparently,  does  not  stress  tlie 
“favorable”  element — any  mention  of  Mr. 
Barron  and  his  article  on  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci’s  marvelous  mind  seems  to  en¬ 
title  the  publisher  to  the  advertising.  A 
San  Pedro  publisher  whose  letter  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page  saw  no  reason 
to  give  columns  of  his  space  to  Mr. 
Barron’s  article  or  a  digest  of  it,  but 
he  did  find  a  hint  for  a  hot-weather 
editorial.  He  got  the  ad  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Barron’s  attention  fell  on  the  men¬ 
tion. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  stated  its 
position  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barron  at 
length  in  these  columns,  besides  repro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Barron’s  lengthy  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  editorial  ethics  in  general  and 
his  ideas  on  Swedenborg  in  particular. 
Possibly  Mr.  Barron  feels  gratified  at 
this  generous  treatment.  Possibly  he  con¬ 
siders  any  mention  critical  or  not  of 
his  literary  achievement  in  the  Dearborn 
Indepetident  creates  the  atmosphere 
needed  for  proper  reception  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  message. 

.\t  any  rate,  the  editor  in  charge  of 
this  issue  discovered  on  make-up  day  that 


Mr.  Barron  had  decided  that  Editor  4 
Publisher  is  a  worthy  medium  for  his 
paid  announcement  of  Swedenborg’s 
works.  It  appears  on  page  34. 

Other  elements  in  Mr.  Barron’s  recent 
follow-up  campaign  to  bring  into  line 
the  reluctant  80  per  cent  are  reproduced 
below. 

Whatever  Mr.  Barron  may  think  of  his 
idea  that  news  interest  must  be  aroused 
(at  the  publisher’s  expense  and  without 
consulting  the  editor)  before  advertising 
can  be  sensibly  used,  he  finds  acquiescence 
among  only  a  small  minority  of  present 
day  newspaper  men. 
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July  30,  1926 


Galli-Curci  Swayed  by  the 
Seer  of  Sweden 


to  the  PUBLISHER: 

Under  date  of  June  I9th  I  offerod  you  a  23  Inch 
advertlEoment  entitled  "Tne  Moat  Honderful  Book  in  the 
World"  to  bo  run  in  your  paper  at  regular  rata  less 
agency  discount,  also 'a  reprint  of  an  article  entitled 
"Galli-Curci  Stayed  by  Seer  of  STCdan". 

More  than  2700  publishers  accepted  this  offer, 
but  I  can  find  no  record  of  an  accaptance  frea  you.  With 
the  original  offering  iias  a  reprint  of  the  Galli-Curci 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Di,arborn  Independent,  also 
a  proof  of  a  two-coluan  condensation  of  the  same  story. 

Some  publishers  ware  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  asked  to  set  and  print  the  complete  article. 
Possibly  this  is  why  you  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

Uy  offer  is  -  I  will  furnish  you  a  mat  or  plats 
(check  preference  on  card)  of  the  23  inch  ad  "The  Most 
Wonderful  Book  in  the  World",  also,  of  the  two-column 
story  entitled  "Galli-Curci  Swayed  by  Seer  of  Sweden". 

The  reader  to  be  run  in  your  columns  at  your  com 
veniencs  and,  in  a  subsequent  issue  you  may  publish  the 
advertisement  for  which  you  will  bo  paid  at  your  regular 
rate  less  agency  discount. 

The  attached  postcard  properly  filled  in  and  re* 
turned  sill  cover  the  ad  insertion,  plate  or  mat  of 
which,  together  with  the  news  story  will  be  sent  to  you. 

This  and  any  further  advertising  should  be 
billed  to  Doremus  A  Company,  44  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
of  which  agency  I  am  president.  Information  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  Doremus  A  Company  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  to  whom  I  refer  with 
their  permission. 

Please  return  the  card  promptly  as  the  schedule 
for  Insertion  of  this  advertisement  will  be  closed  on 
August  tenth. 

Yours  vary  truly, 

C.  W.  Barron 


PLEASE  READ  THE  ATTACHED  FOLDER  "NEWS  VS.  ADVERTISING". 


With  the  letter  reproduced  at  the  left,  Mr.  Barron  seeks  to  induce  80  per  cent 
order  to  create  a  “properly  receptive  atmosphere”  for  his  advertising,  which 
that  the  “requisite  atmosphere”  had  been  created 


Prima  Donna  Gives  Wonderful  Interpretation 
of  the  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg— 


Henry  FORD’S  Dearborn  Inde-lThen  answer  to  yourself  the  number 
pendent  publishes  a  remarkable  j  of  years  that  ought  to  be  required  (o 
article  on  Galli  Curci  and  |  master  these  thirty-two  volumes.” 


*  *  article  on  Galli  Curci  and  j  master  these  thirty-two  volumes.” 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  by  Clarence  W.  M*.n  More  Than  Any  Other  Books 
Barron  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron,  still  credulous,  con* 

Mr.  Barroa  declare,  that  Uallt.  h,  |„r„eB  ,hat  aoon  aftar  ah,  loal, 
Curci  ^has  the  most  wonderful  brain  ^  dear  mother  she  had  sought  the' 
he  has  ever  met  or  heard  of  in  a ,  Writings  of  Swedenborg  in  a  desire 

woman,  although  she  is  much  more  j  to  know  more  about  the  other  world 

“a  true  woman  with  a  life  and  soul  i  whence  her  mother  had  gone.  Sh 
of  attection  for  all  that  is  ennobling  I  spent  the  entire  summer  vacatk.i 
and  uplifting  in  the  family,  and  in  |  studying  Swedenborg’s  Works,  and 

color,  form,  and  music.”  declared:  ’’They  have  meant,  and 

Mr.  Barron  is  chairman  of  the  [mean  more  to  me  than  anything  else 
Rotch  Trustees,  who  acting  under  the !  I  have  ever  read." 
will  of  Lydia  S.  Kotch  of  New  Bed-j  When  Galli-Curci  returned  from 
Jord,  Mass.,  began  in  1872  a  modern  |  California  Mr.  Barron  motored  up 
of  the  Theological  Works  j  into  the  Catskills  to  her  beaut*' 

'  Swedenborg_  wrote  I  Itali»**-  oalace  -«•>'<  *n  »*• 

t  of  the  nation's  publishers  to  print  the  “reader”  shown  in  part  at  the  right  in 
I  appears  in  paid  space  on  page  34  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Barron  apparently  feeling 
by  recent  criticism  of  his  methods  in  these  colnmns. 
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WALL  NAMED  PRESIDENT 
OF  VIRGINIA  PRESS 


experience  with  reporters  and  editors  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Henri  has 
alike  is  that  they  are  remarkably  ac-  been  classified  advertising  counselor  for 
curate  even  in  their  handling  of  technical  various  Pacific  Coast  newspapers.  Start- 
subjects  and  they  invariably  ‘tote  fair.’  ing  fourteen  years  ago  as  a  reporter  for 


21  GRADUATED  FROM 
N.  Y.  PRINTING  SCHOOL 


F.rinville  Herald  Publi.her  Succeeds  I  have  never  known  a  newspaper  man  the  City  Press  Bureau  of  Chicago  he  i  .  p-  »  ou  » 

»  ^  1  j  r'  Di  *  to  violate  a  confidence.  But  it  devolves  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  Newspaper  Three  Complete  First  Photo-engraving 

W.  S.  Copeland — Croup  Plant  to  .  . 


Employ  Full-Time  Secretary 
— Gov.  Byrd  Speaks 


J.  Barrye  Wall,  of  the  Fartnville 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  .Association  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual 
convention  a  t 
Pulaski,  Friday 


also  upon  the  railroad  official  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  spirit  of  complete  frank¬ 
ness  and  understanding.” 

The  newspaper  men  were  guests  of 
Dr.  John  Preston  McConnell  at  an  en 


Enterprise  Association  and  served  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cleveland.  During  the  war  he 
was  a  government  train  tracer  in  the 
Service  of  Supplies  Department. 

Henri  is  a  member  of  the  .Association 


Course  at  Empire  School  Conducted 
by  N.  Y.  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion — Kellogg  Presents  Diplomas 


tertainment  at  the 
Teachers’  College. 


HENRI  JOINS  S.  F.  BULLETIN 


Radford  State  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  He  With  assurances  of  the  worthiness  of 
was  formerly  classified  advertising  man-  their  trade  and  the  promising  future  of 

-  ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  the  their  profession,  21  students  were  gradu- 

Los  Angeles  Record,  and  also  organized  ated  Saturday,  Aug.  14,  from  the  Em- 
and  managed  the  classified  department  of  pjj-e  State  School  of  Printing  and  the 
the  Fresno  Bee.  ~  '  '  _  .  .  .  _ 


Empire  State  School  of  Engraving. 
~  nncT  While  this  was  the  eighth  semi-annual 
INNOVATION  ON  K.  C.  POST  commencement  of  the  printing  school,  it 
-A  new  theatrical  page,  conducted  by  signified  the  termination  of  only  the  first 


and  Saturday  of  Claiaified  Manager  of  Chron- 

I  cT;  .  1  a  Z.  -I.  Sl„a.,  Po.i«on 

Newport  News  Robert  Henri,  formerly  classified  ad-  --  - -  -  x  u  •  j-  •  • 

Daily  Press,  was  vertising  manager  of  the  Scm  Francisco  “.Ace”  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Kan-  ^ 

renominated,  but  Chronicle,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sas  City  Post.  The  page,  an  innovation  "  "  “  "  """ 

j-.t; _ 1  ...  _  .1  ,  •  , _  .  - •  i' _  nff 


Commencement  speaking  and  awarding 


J.  Barrye  Wall 


a  second  term  as 
head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

C.  L.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Ashland 
Herald  -  Pro¬ 
gress,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary, 
and  George  O.  Greene,  Clifton  Forge 
Reisew,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Under  a  change  in  the  by-laws  adopted 
by  the  convention,  officers  were  re¬ 
nominated  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting 
instead  of  in  committee. 

A  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Wall,  the 
new  president,  submitted  a  plan  whereby 
it  is  hoped  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
of  the  association.  The  place  for  the 
1927  meeting  was  left  to  the  executive 
committee,  but  the  convention  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  invitation  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
C.  Chandler,  president  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  be 
accepted  and  a  winter  session  be  held 
at  the  institution  as  suggested  in  Dr. 
Chandler’s  invitation. 

At  a  meeting  of  Virginia  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  plans  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  news  service  to  daily  papers  in 
the  state  were  discussed,  along  the  lines 
of  expansion  of  service  to  all  papers. 

Major  Powell  Glass,  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  was  re-elected  state  chairman 
of  the  V’irginia  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  F.  J.  McDermott,  Rich¬ 
mond  correspondent,  secretary.  This  as¬ 
sociation  will  meet  again  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  at  its  coming 
winter  conclave. 

One  of  Virginia’s  most  valuable  assets 
in  the  state’s  new  era  of  progress  is 
its  newspapers.  Governor  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  publisher  of  the  IVinchester  Star 
told  the  Virginia  Press  Association  at 
the  first  session  of  the  two-day  meeting. 
The  Governor  praised  the  work  of 
Virginia  newspapers  and  the  high 
standard  they  have  reached. 

Picturing  a  new  era  for  the  state 


SALT  LAKE  DESERET  NEWS  NOW  PRINTING 
FROM  NEW  $250,000  PLANT 


declined  to  serve  the  classified  advertising  department  of  in  Kansas  City,  is  entitled  “Right  Off  ^  diplomas  followed  a  luncheon  in  the 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  the  Reel  and  Across  the  Footlights.”  Bank  Restaurant.  In  the  absence  of 

Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
.Association,  John  W.  Baker  of  Ithaca, 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee 
of  that  association,  presided. 

Because  of  the  plan  followed  in  permit¬ 
ting  students  to  enter  and  to  leave  each 
month,  not  all  of  the  graduates  were 
present  at  commencement.  Several  were 
kept  in  other  towns  by  their  new  posi¬ 
tions.  Those  to  whom  diplomas  were 
awarded  were: 

In  course  No.  2 — Harvey  A.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Warren  C.  Anderson,  Charles  E. 
Backus,  Raymond  R.  Baker,  Lewis  J. 
Baum,  John  R.  Bathrick,  Charles  Carter, 
W.  Arthur  Daniels,  Philip  Del  Negro, 
Kenneth  Hallam,  Peter  Murphy,  Leland 
Northrop,  Leroy  L.  Parshall,  Frederic 
E.  Simons,  William  Vasteno,  Wallace  A. 
Wood. 

Special  students  in  Linotype-Intertype 
operation  and  mechanism — Walter  Grose 
and  Thomas  Hinchey. 

In  photo-engraving — George  Kalam- 
jian,  Thomas  E.  Ryan,  William  Troy. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  introducing  the  first 
speaker,  predicted  greater  changes  in  the 
printing  industry  during  the  next  10 
years  than  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and 
admonished  the  new  recruits  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  changes. 

John  F.  Rolfe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Corning  Evening  Leader,  was  heard  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Employers’  Points 
of  View.” 

“The  publisher  is  more  interested  in 
your  thought  life  than  in  your  material 
and  practical  ability,”  he  told  the  gradu¬ 
ate  printers.  “The  pay-envelope  means 
no  more  than  that  it  takes  30  years  to 
grow  a  useful  man.” 

“The  Printer’s  Equipment”  was  the 
topic  of  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum 
.Arts  at  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Mu- 

'T'HE  Deseret  News,  established  June  ment’s  business  offices.  The  second  floor  sic.  His  first  advice  was  “Keep  in  con- 
15,  1850  at  a  time  when  Salt  Lake  contains  the  business  offices,  editorial  and  dition.”  Next;  “You  must  have  a  tal- 


brought  before  the  public  the  needs  of 
the  state  and  co-operated  to  bring  about 
advancement. 


Picturing  a  new  era  tor  the  state  pioneer  settlement  of  the  Rocky  advertising  departments,  office  of  the  ent  of  values,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  • 

through  Its  ambitious  plans  for  industrial  territory,  was  fourteen  or  fif-  I’tah  Farmer,  news  composition  and  you  in  the  printing  industry  have  had 

development,  the  chiet  executive  de-  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  stereotyping  departments.  The  third  is  more  opportunity  to  learn  than  most  of 

dared  that  much  of  the  credit  tor  civilization  and  upwards  of  a  devoted  to  the  big  bindery  and  the  fourth  us.  Simply  apply  to  life  the  things  you 

Virginias  new  position  vvas  due  to  its  jrom  such  civilization  as  is  occupied  by  the  job  department.  have  learned  in  type. 

Rtai^arH^*nf  tniirnMi^^and  exoneration  the  West  Coast  had  to  offer,  has  just  The  name  “Deseret  News”  has  nothing  Have  respect  for  your  calling.  Every- 
nt  the  Virii'nia  nrpQe  Viad  hX  <;aid  erected  a  large  new  home  facing  on  Rich-  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  th«ng  that  pertains  to  printing  is  a  high, 

-  P  .  .»  1  ards  street,  near  its  old  location,  which  born  in  a  desert,  as  is  generally  supposed.  activity.  Publishing  is  the  high- 

will  accommodate  the  entire  plant.  “Deseret^'  means  “busy  bee”  and  is  from  form  of  transportation  the  world 
The  building  is  of  concrete  and  steel  the  book  of  Mormon,  a  book  given  to  ^^ws.  It  means  the  transportation  of 
Newspaper  men  from  all  sections  of  ^nd  as  fireproof  as  modern  building  the  world  by  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  .f^rimeXs  in  ^ 

Virginia  attended  the  two-day  session,  f /ence  could  make  it.  Assistant  General  Mormonism  and  claiming  to  be  a  re-  thin«  X  rZ  ''l!i’ 

The  report  of  the  association’s  legisla-  Manager  James  M.  Kirkham  and  the  ligious  history  of  the  American  Conti-  juf  nfflrp /n  ^  ‘  ' 

live  committee,  which  showed  that  not  architect  spent  several  weeks  m  the  large  nent  as  the  Bible  is  a  religious  history 

one  of  four  bills  advocated  by  the  asso-  cities  of  the  East  gathering  ideas  for  the  of  the  East.  The  News  was  founded  the  center  from  which  idealism 

ciation  before  the  General  Assembly  ever  new  structure.  The  inside  w^dwork  is  under  the  auspices  of  Brigham  Young,  ™  whole  community, 

reached  the  floor  of  that  body,  was  sub-  of  gray  black  stained  oak  with  furniture  famous  Mormon  leader  and  first  governor  ,  close  oi  the  program,  the  di- 

mitted.  .All  were  tabled  in  committee,  to  match.  The  floors  are  all  designed  to  of  Utah,  and  is  still  owned  by  the  Church.  P'°nias  were  presented  by  Ross  W.  Kel- 
it  was  declared.  The  convention  went  carry  250  pounds  per  foot  live  load.  The  The  publisher  of  the  Deseret  News  •  a  u  ^  schools.  He 

on  record  to  press  these  matters  at  the  completed  building  has  cost  about  $250,-  has  always  been,  though  sometimes  only  “P  briefly  the  progress  which 

next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  000.  nominally,  the  president  of  the  Mormon  made  in  this  unique  enterprise 

The  Governor  was  followed  by  Nor-  There  are  four  floors  and  a  basement  Church.  Today  it  is  headed  by  Heber  J.  commencement,  and  also 

man  Call,  vice-president  of  the  Richmond,  and  the  building  is  an  “L”  shaped  struc-  Grant,  whose  brother,  B.  F.  Grant,  a  o*'  the  plans  for  the  ^American 

Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  ture  with  98  feet  on  Richards  street  and  newspaper  man  by  training,  is  the  gen-  j^ewspaper  Institute  to  be  located  in 
who  spoke  on  the  “Relationship  Between  142  feet  deep,  at  its  greatest  depth.  The  eral  manager.  James  M.  Kirkham  is  as-  Ithaca, 

the  Railroad  and  the  Press.”  basement  is  devoted  to  job  department  sistant  general  manager.  Harold  Goff,  .  _  _  ~ 

“The  day  has  long  since  passed,”  Mr.  stock,  bindery  supplies,  book  papers,  in  a  product  of  the  News,  is  the  editor.  TRANSFERRED 

Call  said,  “when  newspaper  reporters,  one  section,  and  in  the  other  to  news-  -Amos  Jenkins  is  advertising  manager;  Alfred  B.  Bedell,  for  several  years  a 
seeking  legitimate  railroad  news,  ofttimes  print.  The  first  floor  contains  the  news-  Ralph  Whitney,  circulation  manager ;  representative  with  the  New  England 
were  treated  with  discourtesy,  occasion-  paper  presses,  mailing  room,  carriers’  Dave  Ockey  auditor;  and  June  Harrow  office  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 
ally  as  an  interloper  and  at  times  actually  room,  circulation  room,  shipping  room  is  in  charge  of  news  composition  and  pany,  has  been  appointed  representative 
threatened  _with  bodily  harm.  My  own  and  shipping  dock,  and  the  job  depart-  stereotyping  departments.  for  central  and  northern  New  Jersey. 
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A.  B.  C.  RATE  CARD  SERVICE  OPTIONAL, 
CLAGUE  TELLS  PUBLISHERS 


Newspaper  Men  Commenting  on  Proposal,  Approve  Main  Idea, 
But  Oppose  Any  Attempt  to  Standardize 
Time  of  Rate  Changes 


stance  of  a  man’s  speech,  striving  to  set 
forth  his  idea  as  exactly  as  possible. 

An  occasional  quoted  sentence  will  be 
permitted  when  the  reporter  is  absolutely 
sure  that  he  is  writing  the  speaker’s  ex¬ 
act  words. 

Mr.  Patterson  aims  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  direct  quotation  from  the  Blade  except 
in  instances  when  the  reporter  has  in 
hand  the  manuscript  of  the  speech. 


MEXICANS  ARREST  U.  S. 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 


^OMMENTS  upon  the  proposal  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  that 
publishers’  rate  cards  be  printed  on  the 
back  page  of  semi-annual  statements  of 
circulation  by  its  members  among  new- 
papers,  magazines,  farm  papers,  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  continued  to  reach  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

Taken  generally,  these  comments  by 
publishers  voice  approval  of  the  Bureau’s 
publication  of  their  rate  cards,  but  the 
Bureau’s  suggestion  in  its  original  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  plan  that  eventually 
rate  changes  might  be  synchronized  with 
the  semi-annual  statements  as  a  rule  meets 
dissent. 

Stanley  Clague,  managing  director  of 
the  Bureau,  reiterated  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  “it  is  entirely  optional  with 
the  publisher  as  to  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  use  the  space  allocated  for  this 
purpose.” 

“Although  the  closing  date  is  not  until 
Sept.  15,”  Mr.  Clague  contiued,  “we  have 
already  received  more  than  400  responses 
and  have  had  only  six  communications  in 
opposition  to  the  new  plan.  Publishers 
of  smaller  publications  are  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  this  plan  because  it 
enables  them  to  show  in  one  document  a 
complete  story  concerning  circulations  and 
rates.  The  matter  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  several  months  by  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  final  decision  was  unan¬ 
imous.” 

Opinions  expressed  by  publishers  and 
other  newspaper  members  of  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  week  follow : 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  New 
Orleans  Daily  States,  said: 

“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was 
organized  in  the  interest  of  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  honest  publishers  with  a  view 
of  creating  a  more  accurate  and  depend¬ 
able  standard  of  circulation.  The  Audit 
Bureau  has  unquestionably  improved 
former  conditions,  but  even  its  strongest 
advocates  know  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  clean  up  circulation  exaggeration, 
to  put  it  mildly.  Reproduction  of  rate 
cards  with  the  publishers’  statements  and 
the  suggestion  that  rate  changes  be  made 
semi-annually  was  never  contemplated 
by  its  founders  and  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Audit  Bureau.  I 
hardly  think  publishers  will  ever  submit 
to  dictation  in  this  branch  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
said : 

“We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  making  a  publish¬ 
er’s  advertising  rate  card  a  part  of  the 
publisher’s  circulation  report.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  this  would  enable  space- 
buyers  to  have  more  information  on  one 
sheet  or  one  form  than  they  now  have. 

“We  would,  however,  oppose  any  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
to  name  a  time  when  rates  should  be 
changed,  for  that  is  the  publisher’s  pri¬ 
vate  business  which  I  cannot  see  concerns 
the  A.  B.  C.  in  the  least.  Conditions 
are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time  which 
would  make  it  necessary  for  a  publisher 
to  change  his  rates  immediately.  The 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  should 
realize  that  it  could  not  get  publishers 
generally  to  agree  to  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  certainly  would  not  agree  to 
it.  We  would,  however,  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  making  our  rate  card  a  part  of 
our  circulation  report.” 

J.  S.  Mims,  general  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  said: 

“The  proposed  plan  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  to  include  complete 
advertising  rate  cards  in  all  newspaper 
periodical  statements  is  admirable  so  long 
as  the  Bureau  does  not  attempt  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  publisher  or  deprive  him  of  his 


Harry  Steiger,  Lo»  Angeles  Manager  of 
P.  &  A.  Photos,  Inc.,  Was  Jailed 
Three  Days  and  His  Camera  and 
Plates  Taken 


rights  to  make  his  rate  card  at  such  in¬ 
tervals  as  he  may  choose.” 

W.  J.  Hofmann,  advertising  director 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  said : 

“We  do  not  look  upon  the  inclusion 
in  the  Audit  Bureu’s  circulation  reports 
of  the  rate  cards  as  calling  for  objec¬ 
tion.  We  rather  look  upon  the  idea  as 
a  good  one  because  advertisers  and  agency 
men  want  the  rate  card  information  when 
they  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
circulation.” 

Sidney  D.  Long,  business  manager  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle: 

“The  proposal  to  include  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  rate  cards  with  semi-annual 
publishers’  statements  and  the  suggestion 
that  rate  changes  be  made  semi-annually 
only  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Bureau. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  is  auditing  the  circulation 
figures  of  its  publisher  members  and  dis¬ 
tributing  them  to  all  of  its  members,  to 
the  end  that  honest  and  standardized 
circulation  figures  may  be  available. 

“its  organization  is  constructed  on 
this  plan  and  with  this  object  in  view. 

“Any  dictatorial  order  as  to  when  the 
publisher  members  should  issue  their  rate 
cards  or  change  their  rates  would  defin¬ 
itely  lead  to  the  Bureau’s  stepping  out  of 
its  correct  jurisdiction  as  an  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  rates  for  which  the  publish¬ 
er  sells  his  space  is  an  entirely  different 
department  of  the  newspaper  business. 
It  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  au¬ 
diting  of  circulation  figures. 

“The  ideals  of  the  Bureau  as  an  audit 
institution  have  been  high  and  have  been 
maintained.  Now  to  assume  prerogatives 
entirely  outside  of  the  duties  of  an  audit 
association  would  detract  from  its  real 
job  and  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
the  Bureau.” 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  said: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  your  wire 
requesting  my  opinion  about  the  proposal 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to 
include  advertising  rates  with  their 
regular  circulation  reports.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  plan  to  include  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  along  with  circulation  reports 
of  A.B.C.  members. 

“Any  newspaper  with  a  suitable 
schedule  of  rates  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  about  the  publication  of  its  rates 
in  comparison  with  other  publications. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  an  ‘inside  rate’ 
there  would  be  objections  on  account  of 
some  publishers  to  having  their  regular 
rates  broadcasted  throughout  the  country. 

“A.B.C.  reports  on  circulation  have  be¬ 
come  the  standard  authority.  A.B.C. 
rates  on  advertising  likewise  could  be¬ 
come  standard  and  the  great  volumes 
of  unnecessary  rate  books  and  frequent 
reports,  which  are  sometimes  sold  at 
exorbitant  prices,  would  be  dispensed 
with.” 


CRITICIZES  CORRESPONDENTS 


Chicago  Ministers  Says  Mexician  Re¬ 
ligious  Situation  Mishandled 

A  severe  attack  on  the  work  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  covering  the  Mexican  re¬ 
ligious  situation  was  launched  this  week 
by  Lacy  Simms,  pastor  of  the  Spanish 
mission  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
church  extension  of  Chicago,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  Chicago  correspondent, 
which  was  published  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Simms  is  in  Mexico  as  a 
member  of  an  interdenominational  “good¬ 
will  commission”  for  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  work. 

He  asserted  that  American  corres¬ 
pondents  there  “gather  grains  of  in¬ 
formation  and  weave  them  into  a  tissue 
of  exaggeration.”  Mr.  Simms  added  that 
he  and  his  companions  after  their  return 
to  the  United  States  would  engage  in  a 
campaign  of  truth  telling  about  Mexico. 


JOINS  100,000  GROUP 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  100.000  Group 
of  American  Cities,  Inc.  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nezos  is  president  of  the  group. 


Harry  Steiger,  manager  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos, 
Inc.,  was  jailed  in  .\laya,  Mexico,  for 
taking  pictures  of  the  religious  strife  in 
that  country.  His  camera  and  many 
plates  were  confiscated. 

The  American  photographer  obtained 
his  freedom  Aug.  10,  reaching  the  United 
States  at  Deming,  N.  M.,  two  days  later. 
He  arrived  back  in  Los  Angeles  Aug.  13. 

An  interpreter,  retained  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cameraman  in  Mexico  City  was  also 
jailed,  but  Steiger  gained  his  release  and 
brought  him  across  the  border.  Steiger 
reported  to  headquarters  office  he  still 
had  numerous  pictures  depicting  strife. 

DOUGLAS  IN  LONG  BEACH 

W.  E.  Douglas,  who  resigned  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press  four  years  ago  to 
manage  the  same  department  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  returned 
to  California,  and  is  now  managing  the 
classified  department  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram.  Previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  Long  Beach  Press, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  connected  with  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  later  with 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and  then  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


DAILY  UMITS  “QUOTES” 


Patterkon  Wants  Substapee  of  Speeches 
for  Toledo  Blade 

Toledo  Blade  reporters  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  use  direct  quotation  only  in 
exceptional  cases  in  speech-reporting. 
"The  instruction  to  the  Blade  city  staff  was 
issued  by  Grove  Patterson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Blade,  the  day  after  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  called  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown  to 
the  newspaper  as  power  for  international 
peace  and  for  the  spread  of  public  welfare. 
Mr.  Patterson  attached  a  copy  of  the 
Associated  Press  report  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
address  as  reporting  of  the  correct  kind. 

Mr.  Patterson  instructed  the  reporters 
to  give,  in  their  own  best  style  the  sub- 


Freight  Trains 
Steam  into 
Jacksonville 

with  loads  greater 
than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  .  . 


Building  and  road  construction  materials  are 
daily  arriving  in  solid  trainloads.  ^Movement 
of  these  commodities  at  this  time  of  the  year 
have  never  been  equalled.  Sufficient  evidence 
that  development  is  going  forward  at  a  greater 
pace  than  ever  before. 

Tell  your  advertising  story  to  this  prosperous 
country  through  the  columns  of  the  state’s 
leading  newspaper.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
circulation. 


JACKSONVILLE: 

♦Statement  issued  by  the 
Jacksonville  Traffic  Bureau 
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MADISON  CAPITAL  TIMES  LOSES  FIGHT 
AGAINST  COURT  SECRECY 


Judge  Upholds  Legality  of  Star  Chamber  Hearing — Dissolves 
Injunction  Preventing  Daily’s  Appeal  to 
Supreme  Court 


^HE  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 

has  lost  its  fight  against  secrecy  in 
court  proceedings  and  against  the  right 
of  a  judge  to  prohibit  a  newspaper  from 
printing  court  transactions. 

Judge  A.  C.  Hoppmann  of  the  Dane 
county  circuit  court,  against  whom  the 
Capital  Times  directed  its  legal  battle, 
handed  down  a  decision  Friday,  Aug.  13, 
that  leaves  this  newspaper  no  opportunity 
to  carry  its  fight  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  secret  proceedings  in  the  court 
chamber  of  Judge  A.  C.  Hoppmann  held 
to  investigate  charges  made  by  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  during  the  trial  of  the  slayer 
of  a  local  policeman,  were  held  to  be 
justified  in  the  legal  opinion  of  Judge 
Hoppmann  and  the  demand  of  the  Capital 
Times  for  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  at 
this  secret  hearing  was  denied. 

While  the  injunction  against  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  prohibiting  it  from  publishing 
anything  that  took  place  at  the  secret 
(John  Doe)  hearing  was  dissolved  by 
Judge  Hoppmann  on  the  ground  that  the 
exigencies  that  compelled  the  injunc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  murder  trial  are 
over,  yet  the  Capital  Times  by  gaining 
the  dissolution  won  but  a  technical  vic¬ 
tory. 

If  Judge  Hoppmann  had  refused  to 
vacate  the  injunction,  the  Capital  Times, 
through  its  attorneys  would  have  been 
able  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  and 
obtain  a  decision  on  the  extent  to  which 
courts  can  conduct  proceedings  in  secret. 
The  suit  of  the  paper  against  Judge  Hopp¬ 
mann  was  begun  several  months  ago. 
Passages  in  the  decision,  of  particular 


prominent  local  people  and  university 
students,  were  never  made  public. 

On  Jan.  5,  1926,  the  day  following 
the  murder,  the  Capital  Times,  which 
had  always  been  fighting  conditions  in 
the  Bush,  came  out  with  an  editorial 
demanding  the  law’s  most  extreme  pen¬ 
alty  for  Jessner.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  were  part  of  it : 

“The  citizens  of  Madison  who  will 
look  over  the  background  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  wanton  and  callous  murder 
of  Patrolman  Palmer  Thompson  will 
want  to  know  why  a  man  of  Rudolph 
Jessner’s  type,  who  has  lived  outside 
the  law  for  a  number  of  years,  should 
have  been  allowed  the  freedom  which 
eventuated  in  last  night’s  tragedy. 

“Jessner  has  been  a  party  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  vice-ring  in  this  city.  He  has 
successfully  evaded  the  law  and  its 
penalties. 

“Why  do  we  permit  men  of  the  Jess¬ 
ner  type  to  be  roaming  the  streets  of 
Madison — a.  menace  to  this  community 
and  the  people  of  Madison?’’ 

On  Feb.  26,  during  the  trial,  the 
Capital  Times  made  the  following  state¬ 
ments  editorially: 

“The  Capital  Times  desires  herewith 
to  place  before  Judge  A.  C.  Hoppmann 
some  information  which,  in  our  opinion, 
warrants  the  institution  of  contempt  of 
court  proceedings.  It  is  a  situation  which 
in  the  interests  of  orderly  processes  of 
justice,  should  be  immediately  scotched 
and  smashed. 

“For  several  weeks  two  Milwaukee 
detectives  have  been  seeking  to  fan  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices  in  Madison  and  Dane 


Four  directors  include  Vincent  dePaul 
Slavin,  Newark  Evening  News;  William 
E.  Poet,  Elizabeth  Times;  Kenneth  Q. 
Jennings,  Rahway  Record,  and  Julius  E. 
Kramer,  Newark  News. 

The  stated  object  of  tbe  club,  aside 
from  ordinary  social  purposes,  is  the 
maintenance  of  high  ethical  standards  in 
newspaper  work.  The  club  expects  to 
enter  a  cast  in  the  city  drama  tournament 
in  October,  and  plans  for  a  series  of  large 
functions  through  the  winter  months, 
which  shall  bring  together  both  active 
and  honorary  members. 


MAYOR  ASKS  $50,000 
LIBEL  DAMAGES 


O.  A.  Cargill  Filet  Action  Against 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  M.EL — Out¬ 
growth  of  Political  Fight 


MONTREAL  PUBUSHER 
IS  MURDERED 


Joseph  A.  Beaudry,  Owner  of  Le  Prix 
Courant,  Commercial  Weekly, 
Found  Slain  in  Office — 

Police  Have  No  Clues 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Aug.  17. — Seated  in  his 
chair  in  his  private  office  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand  the  body  of  Joseph  A. 
Beaudry,  editor  and  proprietor  of  Le  Prix 
Conrant,  leading  French-Canadian  com¬ 
mercial  weekly,  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
W.  Hugenin,  editor  of  La  Revue  Moderne 
and  Miss  J.  Leblanc,  the  dead  man’s 
stenographer  Monday  afternoon.  He  had 
been  murdered.  At  the  inquest  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  Dr.  Derome,  medico-legal  expert, 
who  performed  an  autopsy,  announced  that 
Beaudry  had  been  shot  twice  from  behind, 
the  first  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head 
being  fatal,  while  the  second  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  was  apparently  fired  by  the 
assassin  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  Beaudry  had  informed  an  associate 
that  he  intended  to  remain  in  his  office 
Saturday  afternoon  to  receive  a  call  from 
some  person  unknown,  after  which  he 
would  motor  to  Laval  Sur  Le  Lac  Golf 
Club.  When  he  did  not  return  home  his 
wife  telephoned  the  office  repeatedly 
Monday  but  could  get  no  information  ex- 


X  naaogts  ,ii  li.t  utv-iaiuii,  ui  pa,  iiLuxa.  Cgynty  Jessner’s  behalf  Thev  have  cept  that  the  door  of  his  private  office 

interest  to  newspaper  men,  are  the  fol-  busily^nd  Sstrbusly  ten  spreading  >vas  locked.  In  the  afternoon  she  urged 

the  story  that  Jessner  was  the  victim  of  Mrs.  Hugenm,  who  had  a  key  to  open 
a  Ku  Klux  Klan  conspiracy.  With  this 
story  as  a  basis,  effort  has  been  made 
to  arouse  Catholics  of  Madison  and  Dane 
county  for  Jessner.” 

The  following  day,  F.  M.  Wylie,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  Jessner,  demanded 
of  Judge  Hoppmann  that  William  T. 

Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  editorials  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  a  fair  trial  and  intimi¬ 
date  the  court. 

Judge  Hoppmann  did  not  cite  Evjue 
for  contempt,  but  ordered  a  John  Doe 
proceeding  to  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  Evjue’s  charges.  Leading 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  called  at 


lowing ; 

“It  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  court 
to  see  to  it  that  justice  is  duly  adminis¬ 
tered  in  all  matters  coming  before  it.- .  .  . 
It  may  of  its  own  motion  ‘clean  house’ 
and  defend  its  institution  against  any  mis¬ 
conduct  of  others  which  interferes  with 
the  due  performance  of  its  duty.  This 
power  is  necessary  for  its  very  preserva¬ 
tion.” 

“The  interest  on  the  part  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  a  certain  news  item  and 
the  desire  of  the  public  to  read  it  must 
give  way  when  it  interferes  with  the 
due  administration  of  justice.” 

“John  Doe  proceedings  have  always 
been,  and  now  are  conducted  behind 
closed  doors  and  no  information  regard¬ 
ing  such  testimony  taken  is  given  to  the 
public  in  order  that  the  character  and 
reputation  of  innocent  persons  might  not 
be  subjected  to  public  disgrace  by  mere 
vile  rumors  and  that  if  it  should  be  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  crime  had  been  committed 
the  guilty  persons  might  be  apprehended 
before  they  flee  from  justice.” 

The  request  of  the  Capital  Times  for  a 
transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
secret  hearing  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  hearing  was  not  an  “action,” 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin 
statutes  which  held  that  petitioners  for 
evidence  in  “court  actions”  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  transcripts  by  the  court  re¬ 
porter. 

However,  William  H.  Spohn.  at*orney 
for  the  Capital  Times,  is  studying  the 
decision  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  method 
by  which  an  appeal  may  still  be  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  battle  had  its  origin  early  this 
year,  when  Rudolph  Jessner.  a  restaurant 
proprieter,  shot  and  killed  a  police 
patrolman  of  his  district.  Jessner  had 
long  been  a  power  in  “The  Bush”  district 
of  Madison,  corresponding  to  the 
“Jungle.”  of  Canton.  O. 

At  the  trial,  a  book  said  to  contain 
the  names  of  several  thousand  patrons 
of  Jessner’s  liquor  and  compiled  by 
Jessner  during  several  years,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  court  and  sealed.  The 
names,  many  reported  to  have  been  of 


the  door,  and  accompanied  by  Miss  Le 
Wane  she  did  so.  Miss  Leblanc  was  first 
to  enter,  she  saw  Mr.  Beaudry  sitting  at 
his  desk  pen  in  hand. 

“Mrs.  Beaudry  is  on  the  telephone,”  she 
announced.  Then  she  detected  death  in 
her  employer’s  features,  screamed  and  ran 
out. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  Mr. 
Beaudry  had  died  of  heart  failure  but 
when  the  Coroner’s  Expert  Dr.  Derome, 
was  called  he  discovered  two  wounds, 
and  announced  at  the  inquest  that  he  had 
no  doubt  Beaudry  was  murdered. 

The  victim  was  prominent  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  and  also  in  political  and 
social  life  in  Montreal.  He  was  a  past 


Libel  action  for  $50,000  against  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times  and  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor,  was  filed  Aug.  13,  by 
O.  A.  Cargill,  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City, 
following  a  story  published  in  the  Daily 
Oklahomatt  morning  issue  Aug.  12,  in 
which  Cargill  was  quoted  as  saying,  “To 
hell  with  the  law.” 

The  story  grew  out  of  a  minor  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  non-enforcement  of  a 
city  ordinance  prohibiting  political  cam¬ 
paign  posters  being  tacked  to  telephone 
and  electric  poles.  A  resolution  was 
presented  to  Cargill  by  a  reporter,  which 
provided  that  candidates  be  allowed  ten 
days’  time  in  which  to  remove  their  post¬ 
ers,  and  following  their  failure  to  do  so 
provided  for  police  court  charges.  Car¬ 
gill  was  asked  to  present  it  for  a  vote 
of  the  City  Commission,  after  all  other 
Commissioners  had  agreed  to  support  it 
if  Cargill  would  represent  it. 

The  story  on  which  libel  was  charged 
quoted  Cargill  as  saying,  “I  won’t  present 
it  and  I  won’t  support  it.  If  the  other 
Commissioners  want  it  let  them  attend 
to  it.  We  have  an  ordinance  against  put¬ 
ting  signs  on  poles  now.  The  reason 
they’re  there  is  because  the  ordinance 
wasn’t  enforced.” 

The  paragraphs  to  which  Cargill  took 
exception  read  as  follows : 

“Upon  being  reminded  that  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  is  a  police  depart¬ 
ment  matter,  coming  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,”  Cargill  retorted,  ‘That’s  my  busi¬ 
ness.’ 

“Then  you  won’t  take  any  steps  to  en¬ 
force  the  ordinance?”  he  was  asked. 

“  ‘Oh,  to  hell  with  you,  the  ordinance, 
the  law,  and  everything  else,’  ”  he  re¬ 
sponded  heatedly. 

Sam  Reeves,  a  former  policeman,  who 
was  sitting  in  an  ante-room  to  see  Car¬ 
gill,  said  he  heard  the  conversation 
through  the  open  door.  He  was  put 
back  on  the  police  force  Aug.  16.  Cargill 
alleged  in  his  petition  of  libel,  that  the 
newspaper  published  his  words  falsely, 
knowing  them  to  be  false  when  published. 


the  secret  hearing,  as  were  Mr.  Evjue 


and  several  reporters  of  both  Madison 
dailies. 

Mr.  Evjue,  and  the  Capital  Times, 
were  enjoined  from  repeating  or  pub¬ 
lishing  anything  that  took  place  at  the 
hearing. 

Immediately  after  the  hearing  Mr. 
Evjue  filed  a  suit  to  dissolve  the  injunc¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary 
to  Wisconsin  statutes  making  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  public. 

Judge  Hoppmann  did  not  render  his 
decision  in  this  suit  until  last  week, 
several  months  after  Jessner  had  been 
sentenced.  The  need  for  the  injunction 
had  passed.  Therefore,  he  dissolved  it. 
But  though  giving  the  Capital  Times  a 
technical  victory,  he  prevented  it  from 
carrying  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


the  Retail  Merchants  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  Le  Prix  Courant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Merchants  Printing  Company  and 
president  of  La  Revue  Moderne. 

The  police  are  completely  mystified  as 
to  the  motive  for  the  crime  as  no  valu¬ 
ables  were  touched. 


NEW  PRESS  CLUB 


Newspaper  Men  of  Elisabeth,  N.  J., 
and  Vicinity  Organize 

The  Union  County  (N.  J.)  Press  Club, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  30  active  and 
more  than  100  honorary  members,  has 
been  organized  with  these  officers:  pres¬ 
ident,  J.  Ellis  Kirkham,  Elizabeth  Eve¬ 
ning  Tiiws;  vice-president,  Harry  R. 
Haas.  Elizabeth  DaUy  Journal;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Charles  E.  Crissey,  Journal. 


^he  checking  proof  problem  will  continue 
to  exist  as  long  as  newspaper  publishers 
allow  it  to  exist.  Over  three  hundred 
prominent  publishers  solved  their  problems 
when  they  first  decided  to  try  out  our  Com¬ 
plete  Checking  Proof  Service.  A  demon¬ 
stration  is  always  our  best  argument. 


OheMvertisinff  CHECKING  BUREAU  Jnc. 


HRST  NEWSPAPER  HALF-TONE 

The  first  modern  newspaper  half-tone 
was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Detroit  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Photo- Engravers 
Association.  It  was  a  scene  in  Shanty¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  reproduced  from  nature. 


BLOCK  AIDS  POLICE  WIDOWS 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  and  of  Consolidated  Publishers  Inc., 
this  week  presented  $250  to  each  of  six 
widows  of  New  York  policemen  slain  by 
criminals  this  year. 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


The  Year  of  Greatest  Growth 

The  Buffalo  Evening  New  s — always  outstanding  among  six-day  papers 

In  Circulation  and  Advertising  Volume 

has  attained  its  greatest  growth  in  1926. 


Here  is  the  record  up  to  and  including  July — 


Advertising 

In  Agate  Lines 


January  . 

. ...  1,080,192 

February  .... 

. ...  1,055,853 

March  . 

....  1,456,101 

April . 

.  ..  1,565,215 

May  . 

....  1,461,484 

June  . 

....  1,393,846 

July  . 

....  1,148,319 

Circulation 

Net  Pai<l  Average  Daily 


January . 

.  138,295 

February . 

.  141,017 

March  . 

. .  .  . .  143,052 

April  . 

.  143,965 

May  . 

.  142,966 

June  . 

.  145,735 

July  . 

.  147,636 

In  circulation  the  News  is  rapidly  approaching  the  150,000  mark.  In  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  it  appears  that  the  News  will  carry  about  sixteen  million  lines  in  1926.  That  nearly 
everybody  in  Western  New  York  reads  the  News  is  no  mere  advertising  phrase — it’s  a 
fact.  And  because  of  that  fact  advertisers  find  it  profitable  to  use  the  NEWS. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Present  Average  Over 
145,000 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge  Building  Waterman  Building  Atlantic  Building  Tribune  Tower 
New  York  City  '  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill.  ' 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
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GENEVA  COMPLETING  WELCOME  PLANS 
FOR  WORLD  PRESS  CONGRESS 


Reception  at  City  Hall  and  Visit  to  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
on  Program — Theatre  Parties,  Luncheons,  Scheduled 
in  New  York  Before  Sailing 


^ABLE  advices  from  Special  Commis- 
sioner  G.  Langelaan  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  who  has  been 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
during  the  past  week,  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  Geneva  reception  committee  has 
completed  details  for  a  cordial  reception 
to  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  dele¬ 
gates  when  they  assemble  in  third  session 
in  that  city  on  Sept.  14. 

The  Geneva  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Association  des  In- 
terets  de  Geneve,  the  Association  de  la 
Presse  Genevoise  and  the  Cercle  de  la 
Presse  de  Geneve,  has  arranged  for  a 
visit  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  for  a  reception  at  the  City  Hall 
in  Geneva ;  a  visit  to  the  famed  Hall  of 
the  Reformation,  for  a  reception  at  the 
University  of  Geneva,  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  be  held;  for  one  eve¬ 
ning  reception  at  which  nobility  will  be 
in  the  receiving  line,  and  for  a  visit  to 
Byron’s  Villa. 

At  Lausanne,  where  business  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Sept.  16,  17  and  18,  citizens 
are  also  preparing  to  entertain  the  Press 
Congress  delegates. 

Details  for  the  receptions  in  both 
Geneva  and  Lausanne  are  expected  by 
mail  during  the  coming  week,  and  will  be 
made  public  before  the  North  American 
delegation  sails  from  New  York  Sept.  4. 

The  Rumanian  Press  Association  will 
be  represented  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
by  B.  Branisteanu,  vice-president,  and 
editor  of  the  Adeverul  and  of  Dimineatsa. 
Madame  Constance  Budisteano,  of  Bucha¬ 
rest,  will  also  attend  the  Third  Congress. 
She  is  a  prominent  penwoman  of  Rumania. 

The  New  York  program  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates  while  in  this 
city  Aug.  31-Sept.  3,  was  completed  this 
week,  by  the  announcement  by  Charles 
C.  Capehart,  representing  the  Messrs. 
Shubert,  that  “The  Great  Temptations” 
now  showing  at  the  Winter  Garden,  will 
be  the  feature  of  the  Wednesday  night 
program. 

The  New  York  World  management  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  world’s  theatre  party 
would  be  “George  W’hite’s  Scandals,” 
one  of  the  hits  of  the  new  season. 

During  Sept.  1,  2  and  3,  there  will  be 
three  luncheons,  two  dinners,  two  theatre 
parties,  two  after-theatre  suppers  and 
two  extensive  sight-seeing  tours  in  honor 
of  the  Press  Congress  delegates  who  sail 
Friday  midnight,  September  3,  on  the 
Cunarder  “Carmahia”  for  Havre,  and 
travel  thence  by  special  train  to  Geneva. 

Reservations  for  steamer  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  been  made  rapidly  this  week, 
and  the  delegation  going  overseas  will 
number  upwards  of  100. 

Hotel  Roosevelt,  Madison  avenue,  45- 
46th  streets,  will  be  the  official  hotel.  The 
program  in  brief  for  the  New  York  City 
entertainment  follows : 

August  31 — Tue.sday. 

Registration. 

September  1 — Wednesday. 

Downtown  motor  sight-seeing  trip ; 
welcome  by  Mayor  James  J.  Walker. 

Luncheon  at  Wanamaker’s,  Rodman 
Wanamaker,  host. 

Dinner.  Karl  A.  Blckel,  President 
United  Press  Associations,  host. 

Theatre  party.  Charles  C.  Capehart, 
of  Capehart  &  Carey,  host,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Lee  and  S.  Shubert. 

After-theatre  supper — Nciv  Vo^k  Her¬ 
ald  Triltune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  M. 
Reid,  hosts. 

September  2 — Thursday. 

Luncheon.  H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  host. 

Upper  Manhattan  sight-rseeing  tour. 
f  Dinner.  A.  R.  Graiistein,  president,  and 
J.  L.  Fearing,  vice-president.  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  hosts. 

Theatre  Party.  Ralph  Pulitzer  and 
general  management  of  the  New 
^^nrk  World,  host. 

After-theatre  supper,  the  Netv  York 


Times,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  management,  hosts. 

September  3 — Friday. 

Luncheon.  M.  Koenigsberg,  President 
1.  N.  S.,  King  Features  Service,  host. 

Rest  of  the  day  free  for  shopping  and 
private  bon  voyage  parties. 

The  official  steamer,  Carmania  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  sails  shortly  after 
midnight. 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 
GIVEN  P.  A.  BARRETT 


Scranton,  Pa.,  Elditor  Has  Served  Half 
Century  in  Journalism — Has  Never 
Written  Unkind  Work  of  Any  Man 
— ^Taught  Many  Cubs  Business 


Youngsters,  now  veterans  themselves, 
whom  he  had  started  out  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  many  friends  joined  this 
week  in  giving  a  dinner  to  P.  A.  Barrett, 
editor  of  the  Catholie  Light,  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  The  occasion  was  to  cele¬ 
brate  Mr.  Barrett’s  50th  anniversary  as  a 
newspaper  man.  He  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Scranton  Times  and 
later  with  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Scranton  Times ;  presided  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  Of  Mr.  Barrett  dinner  speakers  said 
that  during  his  50  years  of  journalism  he 
had  never  written  an  unkind  word  of  any 
man.  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Lynett, 
Hon.  John  F.  Diirkan,  and  Eugene  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Mr.  Barrett  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Scranton  Times  on  Aug.  15, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  local  journalism,  and  after 
Riling  various  positions  of  responsibility 
on  the  Times  he  left  that  newspaper  and 
for  a  time  was  associated  with  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper.  He  returned  to  Scran¬ 
ton  and  then  published  the  Times  for 
three  years,  disposing  of  his  interests  to 
Dr.  William  Haggerty,  P.  H.  Coyne, 
D.  J.  Campbell  and  others.  Later  he  was 
made  Scranton  editor  of  the  Elmira 
Telegram  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
for  thirty-one  years.  ' 

With  a  change  in  ownership  of  the 
Telegram  Mr.  Barrett  left  that  newsitaper 
and  soon  after  became  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Light,  which  position  h?  now, 
capably  fills.  The  veteran  editor  was  paid 
a  high  tribute  by  Mr.  Lynett  when  he 
said  that  Mr.  Barrett  is  the  most  versatile 
writer  in  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  gathering 
was  a  reprint  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Times,  issued  Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  15, 


circulation 

BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 

We  opened  1926  with  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  campaign  ever 
conducted,  and  secured  over 
$300,000  in  prepaid  subscriptions 
for  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
We  can  attain  similar  success 
for  youl 

’THOUSANDS  OF  NEW,  PRE¬ 
PAID,  BONA-nDE  HOME- 
DEUVERED  SUBSCRIBERS 
SECURED  IN  TEN  WEEKS’ 

TIMP 

HOLUSTERISI 

Circulati(m  Qc^tmzatfoiL 

Wire  or  Writ*  n*  at  IIT-TIS  Commotcia’ 
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1876,  an  interesting  interview  with  the 
honor  guest  regarding  his  fifty  years  of 
journalism,  the  guest  list,  menu  and 
various  other  features.  The  plate  card 
was  very  unique  and  appropriate — a  24- 
point  linotype  slug  with  each  guest's  name 
indicating  his  place  at  the  table. 

STUDENTS  DINE  PROF.  COOPER 


ROYAL  DRAMA  CRITIC 
TO  VISIT  U.  S. 


Prince  William  of  Sweden,  Coming  Here 
in  January — Writes  Sunday  Features 
for  His  Home  Newspapers — Is 
Also  Poet  and  Playwright 


Journalism  Teacher’s  “Red  Apple” 

Symbol  of  Honor  at  Session’s  End 

Prof.  Charles  Phillips  Cooper,  teacher 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  University,  and 
for  many  years  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  summtr  school  class  at  the 
.\lgonquin  Hotel,  .\ugust  12. 

The  only  guests  were  Mr.  Cooper  and 
his  pupils,  who  have  come  not  only  from 
many  states  but  from  outside  the  Unitecl 
States  to  study  at  Columbia.  They  are 
.\rline  L.  Bellows,  Rockford,  Mich. ; 
Lome  Curtis,  Jasper,  Ala.;  Marguerite 

M.  Crawley,  Cleveland ;  -Alice  M.  Dietz, 
Qeveland ;  Helen  M.  Dudley,  Cincinnati ; 
Margaret  K.  Guth,  Fremont,  O. ;  Kath¬ 
ryn  G.  Harrison,  Long  Beach  Cal. ;  Dor¬ 
othea  E.  Herman,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Hyman,  Buenos  Aires;  Grace  E. 
Mellor,  Eldorado,  Ark. ;  Helen  A.  Moran, 
Brooklyn;  Mary  C.  Parler,  Wedgefield, 

N.  C. ;  Thorvaldur  Peturson,  Winnipeg, 
Man. ;  Camille  Reynolds,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Helen  M.  Schetteg,  Ebensburg, 
Pa.;  Mary  M.  Stack,  Brooklyn;  Maude 
Stevens,  Bartow,  Fla. ;  Wendell  A. 
Teague,  Boston;  William  H.  Turner,  At¬ 
lanta;  Edith  G.  Wadland,  Honolulu,  and 
William  C.  Bourne,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Cooper,  during  his  years  on  the 
faculty  at  Columbia  has  built  up  a  tradi¬ 
tion  by  awarding  a  mythical  “red  apple” 
to  the  best  story  of  the  day.  His  pupils 
have  taken  his  honor  symbol  as  their  in¬ 
signia,  and  at  the  luncheon  a  highly  pol¬ 
ished  red  apple  marked  each  place. 


America’s  story-book  conception  of 
royalty  is  due  for  a  jolt  in  January,  when 
Prince  William  of  Sweden,  brother  of  the 
Crown  prince  Gustavus  Adolphus,  makes 
a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  one  is  told,  prefers  the  titles  of 
dramatic  critic,  newspaper  writer,  poet  or 
explorer  rather  than  the  supposed  glamor 
of  royalty. 

Dr.  Borje  H.  Brilioth,  for  five  years 
head  of  the  Swedish-.^merican  News  Ex¬ 
change,  who  sailed  for  Sweden,  Aug.  14, 
told  interviewers  about  the  forthcoming 
visit. 

“Prince  William  is  coming  in  January, 
not  in  the  official  manner  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  but  in  his  capacity  as  a  lecturer," 
Dr.  Brilioth  said.  “Prince  William 
writes  feature  stories  for  the  Sunday 
newspapers  in  Sweden,  is  the  dramatic 
critic  for  one  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
is  a  poet  and  explorer,  and  has  written 
plays  the  subjects  of  his  father  applaud 
or  critize,  just  as  they  feel  about  them.” 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLIES  MERGED 

The  Oneida  (Ill.)  News  passed  out  of 
the  newspaper  field  this  week  with  the 
dismantling  of  the  plant  and  sale  of  the 
property  to  Krans  Brothers  of  Altona, 
who  will  merge  it  with  their  Altona  Rec¬ 
ord  and  cover  this  field  with  the  new 
paper,  the  Record-News.  The  Oneida 
News  was  founded  50  years  ago  by  A. 
W.  Ladd. 


Finger  Tips  Tell ! 


John  A.  Shaw, 
finger  print 
expert,  wi/l 
teach  your 
readers  to  read 
character  from 
fingerprints 


*«FINGER  TIPS*' 

a  three-stick  feature,  mat  of 
print  furnished 

CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  INC. 

EVENING  STAR  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Special  Wall  Calendar 

for 

Composing  Room  Executives 

Here  is  something  every  composing  room 
executive  should  have — a  special  two- 
color  single -sheet  calendar.  Its  large 
bold  figures  plainly  show  the  dates  of  a  whole 
year  at  once. 

Besides  being  of  practical  value  as  a  ready  reference 
for  present,  past  and  future  dates  of  an  entire  year — 
besides  being  unique  in  design  —  this  calendar  shows 
some  facts  about  how  it  was  produced  that  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  surprising — facts  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  executives  who  wish  to  keep  properly  informed 
on  advanced  methods  of  composing  room  practice. 

Send  for  a  copy! 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


San  Francisco:  Hearst  Bldg.,  5  Third  St. 
Atlanta:  Palmer  Bldg., 41  Marietta  St. 


Boston:  Cummings  Bldg.,  261  Franklin  St. 
New  York:World  Bldg.,  63  Park  Row 


LUOI.OW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 
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You  can  deal  with  these  28 
leading  Iowa  dailies  as  with 
one  publication.  Uniform  mar¬ 
keting  cooperation.  Write  for 
our  “loua  plan.” 


Crop  report  indicates 
good  business  ahead  in  Iowa 


Corn  prospects  are  better  in  Iowa  than  in 
most  of  the  other  corn  belt  states,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  July  1st  crop  report  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"This,”  says  the  bulletin,  “places  the  state 
in  a  better  economic  condition  than  a  year 
ago." 

For  that  matter,  the  average  Iowa  family 
does  rather  well  every  year.  Iowa  people 
are  better  prospects  for  your  goods  than 
the  average  of  the  nation — for  several 
good  reasons. 

Iowa  ranks  5 1  %  above  the  nation’s  aver¬ 
age  in  taxable  wealth  per  capita. 

Iowa  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
acy  of  all  the  states.  The  percentage  of 
people  18  years  old  who  have  finished 


high  school  is  twice  as  high  in  Iowa  as  in 
the  nation  at  large. 

Iowa  has  more  telephones  per  capita  than 
any  other  state.  Over  9 1  %  of  Iowa’s 
people  are  native  born  white. 

One  more  fact  about  Iowa  people:  They 
are  partial  to  their  daily)  newspapers. 

Your  advertising  message  in  the  28  lead¬ 
ing  Iowa  dailies  of  this  association  will  go 
to  practically  every  family  in  the  state. 
(Circulation  571,151.  Families  in  Iowa — 
550,000.) 

Let  us  outline  how  our  merchandising 
help  can  be  made  to  fit  your  specific  need. 
Your  letter  of  tentative  plans  will  be  held 
confidential,  of  course.  And  you  will  be 
under  no  obligation  whatever. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ainea  Tribune 
Boone  News-Republican 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Falls  Record 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


IOWA  — WHERE  EVERY  FAMILY  READS  A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


nor  does  he  wish  to  over-play  it;  of  two  P,  ADDS  HONORARY 

Items,  one  on  crime  and  the  other  not  DforvD'nTD  Trk  CTACT? 
and  both  of  approximate  importance,  he  1  JuK.  1  vJ  O  1  AT  f 

would  favor  a  play  on  the  non-crime  - 

item.  He  believes  in  a  newspaper  being  q.  B.  Keeler,  AtUnU  Journal,  Honored 
lair,  truthful  and  polite-the  kind  of  a  obtaining  Bobby  Jone.  Interview 

newspaper  your  mother  would  read.  T  i. 

The  Miami  Daily  News,  as  a  member  Presented  Watch  by  Cooper 

of  the  Cox  chain  of  newspapers,  is  ac-  at  Dinner  Aug.  18 

tuated  by  the  same  general  policy  that  _ 

Don  Mellet,  slain  editor  of  the  Canton  ^  ir  v 

Daily  News,  upheld;  a  policy  involving  ^  writer  on  the  staff 

the  principle  of  clean  government.  Edi-  9^  ^he  Atlanta  Journ^  was  appointed  an 
tor  Milford  exemplifies  this  principle  by  honorary  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
fearless  use  of  the  news  columns  and  •'eporting  staff  this  week  in  appreciation 
by  frank  editorials,  editorials  specific  in  he  performed  m  obtaining 

their  charges  and  strong  in  their  demand  exclusive  interview  with  Bobby” 
to  right  a  wrong,  these  editorials  at  times  ^9^}  champion, 

appearing  in  double  column  measure  on  The  appointmem  was  announced  by 
the  first  page.  Within  the  last  few  Cooper  A.  P.  general  manager,  at 

months  the  Daily  News  has  attacked  ^  "re¬ 
conditions  and  o^ials,  a  circuit  court  u** 

i  -  judge,  sheriff  and  governor  of  the  state  Mf- Keeler  vvith  a  watch  on  behalf  of  the 
than  quadrupled  that  mark  being  among  those  to  feel  the  sting  of  i  iP'  ■  .u  .i-  v» 

the  Daily  News  editorial  lash.  „  O"  following  .the  dinner  Mr. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

_  By  FERMAN  A.  WILSON  - 


Ohio.  steadfast  faith  by  erecting  a  $1,000,000 

the  farthest  south  mainland  home  for  the  Daily  News  and  providing 
United  States.  The  Daily  modern  equipment.  When  Gov.  Cox 
bought  the  paper,  then  known  as  the 
Metropolis,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
was  8,000;  today 

has  more 
the 

“All  means  our  staff  must  be 
keenly  alert.  We  have  all  the  problems 
■i  of  the  average  newspaper  and  then  some. 

'  Thus,  suffer  in  common  with  other  -  ■ 

American  newspapers  by  the  lack  of  Brussel*  Daily  Reports  His  Statements  Cooper, 
trained  men.  Sometimes  I  wonder  what 
^  the  answer  will  be.  While  there  has 

been  a  movement  amounting  almost  to  a 
fad  to  train  newspaper  workers  by  text- 
book  and  rigid  rule,  the  result  is  far  from 
satisfactory  and  goes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  only  place  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  newspaper  is  in  a  newspaper  office. 

"Lack  of  really  competent  copyreaders 
is  an  example.  Almost  every  newspaper, 
large  or  small,  will  give  any  person  a 
tryout  who  says  he  can  edit  copy  and 
^^B  write  headlines.  Hope  springs  eternal. 

For  some  reason,  they  don’t  seem  to  be 
making  copyreaders  any  more.  This 

newspapers  for  a  clever  desk 
means  so  much.  In  my  opinion,  the  copy 
desk  should  be  made  the  ambition  of 
every  reporter  who  Not  that 

pr  every  reporter  will  become  a  good  copy- 

<:  ^^BPHBBIP  reader  for  after  all  copyreaders  are  born, 
not  made.  But  the  reporter  who  has  a 
natural  adaptability  for  the  work,  who 
can  edit  copy  free  from  error  and  libel 
and  write  a  head  that  is  a  head,  should  be 
encouraged.’’ 

Mr.  ^lilford  believes  in  placing  every 
member  of  the  staff  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  while  generous  in  his  expressed 
admiration  for  work  well  done,  he  will 
not  tolerate  haphazard,  slothful  work  on 
the  part  of  an  editor,  copyreader  or  re¬ 
porter.  He  believes  in  making  every  de¬ 
partment  realize  the  importance  of  doing 
the  best  possible  work.  When  the  society- 
editor  sets  a  high  mark  with  unusually 


CAL  TALKS  TO  PAUL  SMITH 


^'ICW  lurKy  i-rcsiucni  c^ooiioge  ex-  •  oorkrtve  atvikic/mu  u/cnc 
pressed  the  hope  that  Americans  going  ATKINSON  WEDS 

abroad  will  bear  in  mind  the  situation  of  J.  Brooks  Atkinson,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  countries  they  visit,  and  will  not  the  Neiv  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Orlana 
allow  themselves  to  irass  any  criticism  or  T.  Macllveen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
make  unjustified  recrimination.’’  Irving  Perrey  of  New  York,  were  mar- 

_ _  ried  Wednesday  at  the  Municipal  Build- 

CARTER  HELD  RECOVERED  j®  fhe 

son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  At- 

Carter  Field,  head  of  the  New  York  kinson  of  Melrose,  Mass.  He  was  grad- 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau,  has  uated  from  Harvard  in  1917,  after  which 
recovered  from  his  recent  operation  suffi-  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  join  the  Presi-  Boston  Transcript.  He  came  to  the 
dent  at  the  summer  White  House  at  Paul  Times  in  1922  as  editor  of  the  Book  Re- 
Smith’s,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Field  stopped  at  the  view  and  in  August,  1925,  he  became 
New  York  office  for  a  short  visit.  dramatic  critic. 


Morton  M.  Milford 


Your  Advertising  Problem 
in  Buffalo  is  Simplified 


Your  advertising  in  The  Buffalo  Courier- 
Elxpress  will  reach  practically  all  the  buyers 
in  Buffalo  and  adjacent  territory.  No  adver¬ 
tiser  need  any  longer  use  two  newspapers  to 
tell  his  story  to  the  same  people. 


The  problem  was  simplified  for  you  by  the 
merger  of  two  great  dailies.  The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  stands  alone,  all  powerful  in 
the  morning  field — giving  you  in  a  single 
effort  a  coverage  that  is  definite  and  absolute. 


Also  there  is  a  metropolitan  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Buffalo  Sunday  Courier-Express, 
which  will  carry  your  story  to  the  largest 
audience  reached  by  any  paper  in  New  York 
State  outside  of  New  York  City. 


^2^  #  stirrALo 

Co  m'w  Express 


Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Incorporated 
Publishers’  Direct  Representatives 

Nsw  York  San  Francisco 
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The  El  Paso  Post,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  is  first 
in  El  Paso,  reaching  more 
El  Paso  families  than  any 
other  newspaper. 
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NEW  A.  N.  A.  E.  LEADERS 
NAMED  BY  CARROLL 


President,  Vice-President,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  Directors  Elected  at 
Philadelphia — Other  Appoint¬ 
ments  Now  Made 


The  complete  list  of_  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  was  announced 
this  week  by  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Indtan- 
apolis  News,  president. 

The  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  directors  were  elected  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention.  All  other  ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  public  for  the  first 
time. 

The  list  follows: 

President,  Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Indianapolis  News. 

Vice-President,  Wm.  E.  Donahue,  man¬ 
ager,  local  display  advertising,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Don  Bridge,  man¬ 
ager,  merchandising  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  Indianapolis  News. 

Directors:  A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  manager.  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram  &  Record-Telegram. 

H.  S.  Conlon,  advertising  manager. 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

W.  S.  Rogers,  advertising  manager, 
Boston  Transcript. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Inc. 

J.  K.  Groom,  director  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  Northern  Illinois  Group. 

Irving  R.  Smith,  advertising  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  business  manager. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Frank  T.  Carroll. 

Wm.  E.  Donahue. 

Members  of  Advertising  Commission, 
International  Advertising  Association : 
George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  manager, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Ft.  Worth  Star -Tele¬ 
gram  &  Record-Telegram. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

.'\dvisory  Council:  Carl  P.  Slane, 
publisher,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 

Charles  S.  Bates,  advertising  manager, 
Miami  Herald. 

A.  L.  Poorman,  advertising  manager. 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

H.  E.  Dreier,  advertising  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times. 

H.  A.  Sprague,  business  manager,  St. 
Joseph  Neivs-Press. 

M.  S.  Aronhime,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  &  Times. 

Andrew  J.  Simpson,  Bay  City  Times- 
Tribune. 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  associate  publisher. 
New  Orleans  Item  <5*  Tribune. 

Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager, 
Des  Moines  Register-T rihune. 

Henry  C.  Carpenter,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  S'  News- 
Journal. 

G.  W.  Roche,  advertising  manager, 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 

Harry  D.  Guy,  advertising  manager, 
Dallas  Neivs. 

George  M.  Burbach,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Frank  T.  Carroll. 

Committee  on  Agency  Rel.\tions: 
Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

F.  J.  Oexman,  manager  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Speakers  Bureau  :  Wm.  E.  Dona¬ 
hue,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Vice-Presidents:  England,  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  F.  Lawson,  assisting  managing 
proprietor,  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

France:  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  general 
secretary,  Le  Matin,  Paris. 

Hawaii:  H.  S.  Hay  ward,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Philippine  Islands :  Carson  Taylor, 
publisher,  Manila  Bulletin. 

Canada  (Alberta)  :  George  B.  Cooper, 
advertising  manager,  Edmonton  Journal. 

British  Columbia:  R.  J.  Cramie,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Vancouver  Sun. 

Ontario :  R.  K.  Stokes,  advertising 
manager,  Toronto  Globe. 

Nova  Scotia:  C.  P.  Greene,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Halifax  Chronicle. 


Alabama :  J.  E.  Chappell,  business 
manager,  Birmingham  News. 

Arizona :  Wesley  W.  Knorpp,  business 
manager,  Phoenix  Republican. 

Arkansas :  Sam  E.  Gearhart,  manager, 
local  advertising,  Fort  Smith  Times- 
Record. 

California:  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  general 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Colorado :  F.  I.  Carruthers,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Denver  Post. 

Connecticut :  Wm.  H.  Oat,  general 
manager,  Norwich  Bulletin. 

District  of  Columbia :  Col.  LeRoy  W. 
Herron,  advertising  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Delaware:  Clarence  P.  Pyle,  general 
manager,  Wilmington  Journal  S  Newis. 

Florida :  J.  H.  Hampton,  advertising 
manager,  Tampa  Tribune. 

Georgia :  C.  B.  Wright,  advertising 
manager,  Rome  News-Tribune. 

Illinois:  J.  M.  McMurry,  advertising 
manager,  Bloomington  Daily  Pantograph. 

Indiana:  Jesse  E.  Foster,  advertising 
manager,  Conncrsznlle  News- Examiner. 

Iowa :  F.  Russell,  business  manager, 
Davenport  Times. 

Kansas:  C.  L.  Nicholson,  advertising 
manager,  Hutchinscm  Daily  News. 

Kentucky:  W.  H.  Marmon,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Paducah  Evening  Sun. 

Louisiana :  Jas.  W.  Worthington, 

Monroe  Neivs-Star. 

Maryland :  W.  F.  Schmick,  business 
manager,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Massachusetts:  N.  S.  Rose,  Christian 
Science  .Monitor,  Boston. 

Michigan :  Mavis  C.  Hinken,  Saginaw 
News  Courier. 

Minnesota:  Wm.  F.  Henry,  business 
manager,  Duluth  Herald. 

Mississippi :  W.  G.  Johnson,  general 
manager,  Jackson  Daily  News. 

Missouri :  J.  J.  McClellan,  advertising 
manager,  Joplin  Globe- News- Herald. 

Nebraska :  Fred  Seacrest,  business 

manager,  Nebraska  State  Journal. 

New  Jersey:  F.  E.  Wallace,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Elisabeth  Daily  Journal. 

New  York :  E.  P.  Cosling,  advertising 
manager,  Rochester  Times-tJnion. 

North  Carolina:  W.  K.  Hoyt,  general 
manager,  Winston-Salem  Journal. 

North  Dakota:  Norman  B.  Black, 
general  manager,  Fargo  Forum. 

Ohio:  H.  A.  Brandt,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dayton  News. 

Oklahoma:  Rex  Justus,  advertising 

manager,  Tulsa  Daily  World. 

Oregon:  W.  J.  Hofman,  advertising 
manager,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Pennsylvania:  Joe  W.  Simpson,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Rhode  Island :  T.  F.  Dwver,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Proiddence  Tribune. 

South  Carolina :  Wm.  P.  Etchison, 
advertising  manager,  Columlna  State. 

Tennessee:  G.  W.  Ritchie,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Memphis  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal. 

Texas:  F.  G.  Huntress,  publisher,  San 
Antonio  Express. 

Utah:  H.  F.  Robinson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  ’ 

Washington :  S.  S.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 

West  Virginia :  H.  W.  Manz,  adver¬ 


tising  manager,  Huntington  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Wisconsin :  Irving  C.  Buntman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Milwaukee  Herald. 

Wyoming:  W.  S.  Sbpris,  business 
manager,  Sheridan  Post-Enterprise. 


FRESNO  RETAIL  STORE 
ADVERTISES  ETHICS 


Radin  &  Kamp  Purchase*  Space  it 
Morning  Republican  in  Drive  to  Es¬ 
tablish  Reader  Confidence — 
Tribute  Paid  by  Tyler 


Radin  &  Kemp,  Fresno  department 
store,  has  purchased  space  in  the  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Morning  Republican  in  a  special 
drive  to  establish  reader-confidence 
in  the  printed  word.  In  his  copy,  S.  H. 
Stone,  the  store’s  advertising  manager, 
is  preaching  the  gospel  of  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Quotations  from  a  recent  advertisement 
are : 

“Public  confidence  is  the  greatest  as¬ 
set  any  store  can  lay  claim  to.” 

“It  is  as  futile  as  commanding  the  ocean 
to  cease  its  restless  rolling  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  expect  to  grow  and  develop  un¬ 
less  he,  his  policies  and  actions  are 
believed  in  by  the  community  in  which 
his  business  is  conducted. 

“Honesty  is  not  only  the  best  policy — 
it  is  the  ONLY  policy.  Telling  the 
truth  is  a  virtue,  but  telling  the  WHOLE 
truth  is  a  greater  virtue  .  .  .  One 
that  is  proportionally  awarded  by  the 
removal  of  all  questions  from  the  minds 
of  customers.” 

“Dishonesty  generally  has  its  roots  in 
ignorance  or  stupidity.  Leaving  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  morals  aside,  the  intelligent 
merchant  will  strive  for  absolute  honesty 
because  he  knows  it  will  pay  dividends 
and  in  no  direction  will  truth  telling 
bring  more  certain  rewards  than  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Truth  in  advertising  has  been  glori¬ 
fied.  It  has  been  shouted  from  the  house¬ 


tops  of  business  .  .  .  declaimed  frodk 
the  temples  that  have  been  constructed  to 
printed  publicity.  But  let  us  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  truth,  fair  as  her  form  may 
be,  for  the  WHOLE  truth  is  the  greatest 
begetter  of  business  known  to  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  advanced  commerce.  It  not  oi^ 
inspires  confidence — it  perpetuates  confi¬ 
dence,  and  confidence  keeps  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  progress  well  oiled.” 

Calling  the  attention  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Fresno 
store,  W.  E.  Tyler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fresno  Republican,  commended  Mr. 
Stone  for  his  drive. 

“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  Mr.  Stone 
has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to 
sustain  the  code  of  ethics  which  is  a  very 
favored  step  in  the  right  direction.” 


NEW  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY 

Frank  A.  Harrison  has  established  at 
Granada  Park,  Cal.,  a  new  weekly  paper, 
the  Pioneer. 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


Met0^ork 

Hmld 

©ribum 


St  morning 
and  Sunday 
circulatiotV) 
taibc  greatest' 
west 
of  Chicago 
iTODOO  Daily 
390000  Sunday 

-Vy  lOS  ANQfLES 

Examiner 


Do  You  Want  Answers 
To  These  Questions? 

How  you  can  get  more  circulation? 

Where  you  should  go  after  it  most? 

What  your  promotion  budget  should  be? 

Whether  your  delivery  service,  street  and 
stand  coverage  are  efficient? 

Whether  your  circulation  department  is 
operating  economically  ? 

Whether  you  are  earning  the  maximum 
rate  per  thousand  papers  distributed? 

What  readers  and  non-readers  think  of  your 
paper  ? 

What  might  be  done  to  make  it  stick  better? 


I  can  get  you  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  on  circulation  in  a  two 
or  three  week’s  survey.  I’ll  gamble  niy 
time  against  your  money.  If  you  find 
my  conclusions  and  recommendations 
worth  my  fee,  pay  it.  If  not,  don't; 
you  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  whether  my 
work  is  worth  the  price.  Fair  enough  f 


Available  September  6.  Write  or  wire  now. 

J.  OMANSKY 

CIRCULATION  COUNSELLOR 
614  Park  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


superior  in  every  particular” 


n^HE  following  letter  was  written 
^  after  fourteen  months  test  of 
twenty  Standardized  Intertypes, 
by  C.  G.  Manuel,  Superintendent, 
Houston  Post-Dispatch : 


for  a  period  of  thirty  days  without  a  distributor 
stop. 


“Hot  metal,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  lost  time  on 
typesetting  machines,  has  not  caused  the  loss  of 
ten  minutes  on  the  entire  battery  over  the  period 
of  their  operation. 


“It  is  now  fourteen  months  since  the  Post' Dispatch 
moved  into  its  new  plant. 

“I  don’t  suppose  there  was 
ever  an  old'established  news- 
paper  moved  into  a  modern 
plant  and  started  off  with  as 
near  loo  per  cent  new  equip' 
ment,  from  the  galleys  in  the 
composing  room  to  the  paper 
conveyors  in  the  press  room, 
as  was  the  Post'Dispatch. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
abandonment  of  old  and 
quite  out'O^'date  equipment 
and  adoption  of  nearly  every' 
thing  new  that  the  manufac' 
turers  had  to  offer. 


“About  a  month  ago  our  fuel  was  changed  from  artificial  to 
natural  gas.  We  did  not  change  the  main  line  governor, 
neither  did  we  make  any  adjustment  on  the  individual 
machine  governors.  Production  of  perfect  slugs  continued  as 


“Among  this  modern  equip' 
ment  was  a  battery  of  twenty 
Standardized  Intertypes  : 
three  C'S.m.’s,  four  C’s,  and 
thirteen  B’s. 


Intertypes  in  the  Composing  Room  of  the  Houston  Post'Dispatch 


“Not  one  of  the  regular  operators  had  ever  oper' 
ated  an  Intertype.  All  had  their  own  opinions, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  opinions  were  not  favor' 
able.  However,  fourteen  months  has  demonstrated 
many  things  to  the  individual  workmen,  and  also 
to  the  office,  as  to  the  very  decided  superiority  of 
Intertypes  over  any  other  typesetting  machines. 
“Allow  me  to  mention  some  of  the  results  we  are 
getting  from  this  battery: 

“They  are  operated  at  a  speed  of  8/4  lines  per 
minute.  The  distribution  is  so  nearly  perfect  that 
*  stops  from  that  cause  will  not  average  one  machine 
per  night.  One  individual  machine  was  checked 


usual.  Some  other  newspaper  offices  here  in  Houston  were 
not  so  fortunate.  It  is  my  information  that  they  are  still 
having  trouble  with  hot  and  cold  slugs.  Really,  they  sent 
messengers  out  to  look  us  over  and  see  how  it  was  done. 


“Our  seven  display  and  ad  machines  are  equipped  from  6'pt. 
to  56'pt.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  the  run  of  news  is  heavy,  to 
change  any  of  those  machines  over  to  i2'ems  7'pt.  and  go  right 
through  without  a  stop.  We  cover  this  range  continually. 


“Another  feature  that  we  have  demonstrated  is  to  convert  a 
7'pt.  and  5'pt.  machine  into  a  14'pt.,  34'pt.  and  42'pt.  head' 
letter,  in  not  over  5  minutes’  time,  without  an  adjustment. 
I  cite  that  instance  just  to  show  that  any  machine  we  have 
can  do  anything  any  other  machine  in  our  plant  is  equipped 
to  do.  The  most  serious  breakdown  on  any  individual 
machine  could  delay  us  for  only  a  few  minutes.” 


Write  for  folder  showing  the  layout  of  this  modern  newspaper  plant,  and  other 
Intertype  literature.  If  you  wish  to  see  our  local  representative,  please  so  state. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440-A  Broadway,  at  40th  street,  new  york 
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E  D  I 

NEW  CENSORSHIP  TRICK 

GAIN  the  week’s  news  brings  a  tale  of  a  judge 
besting  an  editor  at  law. 

This  time  it  happened  in  Madison,  \\  is., 
which  several  months  ago  was  waging  war  against 
the  lawless  element  in  its  community.  It  started  in 
the  murder  of  a  policeman,  and  developed  complexities 
in  the  form  of  a.  bootlegger’s  list  said  to  contain  names 
of  prominent  and  respectable  citizens,  plus  the  inter¬ 
jection  of  religious  and  Ku  Klux  Klan  prejudices. 
The  latter  elements  were  challenged  in  a  bare-tisted 
editorial  by  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital- 
Times,  who  demanded  contempt  proceedings  against 
those  who  had  introduced  the  religious  controversy. 
Attorneys  for  the  bootlegger  accused  of  murdering 
the  policeman  in  turn  demanded  contempt  charges 
against  the  editor,  accusing  him  of  prejudicing  a  fair 
trial  and  attempting  to  intimidate  the  court. 

The  judge,  however,  elected  to  apply  another  set  of 
legal  rules.  He  ordered  John  Doe  proceedings  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Evjue’s  charges,  and  then 
enjoined  the  local  newspapers  from  printing  anything 
that  occurred  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Evjue  immediately  applied  for  dissolution  of 
the  injunction  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to 
W  isconsin  statutes  making  court  proceedings  public. 
Public  interest  in  the  affair  was  at  its  height  when 
Mr.  Evjue’s  suit  was  filed,  but  months  passed,  the 
defendant  in  the  murder  trial  had  been  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  Madison  had  thought  of  many  other 
things  before  His  Honor  rendered  a  decision. 

Need  for  the  injunction  had  long  since  passed,  so  it 
was  graciously  dissolved  by  the  judge,  thereby  auto¬ 
matically  closing  the  case  and  preventing  review  by  a 
higher  court  of  his  arbitrary  and  high-handed  censor¬ 
ship. 

Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  the  right  to  enact 
laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  Consti¬ 
tutional  limitations  and  state  statutes  fade  like  steam 
before  the  majesty  of  a  county  judge.  He  can  name 
his  own  set  of  rules  and  be  his  own  umpire  at  every 
stage  of  the  game. 


Very  naturally  public  interest  in  editorials 
•wanes  •when  editorial  interest  •wanes  in  the  vital, 
controversial  questimis  of  the  people  and  the 
day.  — - 

BUYING  POWER 

H.\T  was  the  buying  power,  say  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1926,  of  the  average  citizen 
of  your  trading  area?  When  you  answer 
that  question  you  describe  the  actual  prosperity  of  your 
community.  Buying  power  may  be  found,  in  approx¬ 
imate  form,  by  investigating  incomes,  but  nothing  in 
the  whole  realm  of  information  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  Bank  statistics  shed  important  light  on  the 
subject,  but  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Income  tax 
returns  are  not  revealing  because  minor  incomes  are 
not  included  and  large  incomes  are  often  legally 
manipulated.  Incomes  from  securities,  real-estate 
and  other  investments  are  usually  reflected  in  bank 
deposits,  but  these  reports  may  be  highly  deceptive. 
Significant  statistics  are  obtainable  from  local  chamber 
of  commerce  reports  on  turn-overs  of  merchandise  in 
wholesale  and  retail  shops  and  manufacturing  institu¬ 
tions  and  incomes  from  local  services  are  usually 
available.  Naturally,  as  the  average  .\merican  com¬ 
munity  is  a  mass  of  working  people,  payrolls  furnish 
a  dependable  index  to  a  very  important  section  of  the 
consuming  public. 

Many  false  statistics  are  afloat  in  regard  to  city 
and  county  buying  power.  They  are  dangerous  and 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  statistics  are  sometimes  stated 
in  positive  terms,  but  they  are  really  only  rough 
estimates  of  income,  divided  by  population  estimates. 
National  advertisers  are  trading  on  these  inaccurate 
figures. 

Local  statistics  must  be  found  locally  and  as  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  guesswork  in  them, 
those  best  qualified  by  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
affairs  should  do  the  guessing,  not  a  clerk  in  a  statis¬ 
tical  publishing  house  in  a  distant  city.  Any  news¬ 
paper  business  manager  who  works  out  an  authorita¬ 
tive  buying  power  figure  for  his  county  will  serve  the 
general  advertising  fraternity,  his  people  and  his  paper. 

Press  censorship  is  a  military  horror  and  a 
civil  abomination. 


OOD  service  is  being  rendered  the  publishing 
industry  by  newspaper  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  who  are  protesting 
against  the  .\.B.C.  decision  to  permit  publication  of 
rate  cards  on  the  semi-annual  statements  of  circula¬ 
tions.  While  no  danger,  immediate  or  remote,  appears 
to  threaten  the  existing  newspaper  advertising  struc¬ 
ture  as  a  result  of  this  step  by  the  A.B.C.  directors, 
but  it  is  by  the  open  and  thorough  discussion  of  such 
matters  that  undue  regulation  of  publishers’  affairs  by 
the  buyers  of  their  space  can  be  prevented. 

In  the  present  case,  no  publisher  is  to  be  compelled 
to  furnish  his  rate  card  for  publication.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Bureau’s  announcement  of  the  plan 
that  eventually  it  might  lead  to  standardization  of  the 
time  of  rate  changes  on  a  semi-annual  basis  was  no 
more  than  the  hope  of  some  members  and  did  not 
commit  the  Bureau  to  any  such  program. 

The  newspaper  business,  as  at  present  constituted, 
cannot  be  conducted  with  any  statutory  date  for  the 
adjustment  of  advertising  rates  and  it  is  easy  to  picture 
a  number  of  conditions  that  a  rule  of  that  kind  might 
arouse  to  plague  publishers  and  advertisers. 

Publishers  who  object  to  the  plan  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  Bureau’s  original  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  difficulty  in  defending  their  academic 
point  against  those  who  will  argue  the  obvious  benefits 
of  the  plan  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  space.  A 
good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  need  of  progress, 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  sees  here  no  valid  objection 
to  the  Bureau’s  proposed  service,  as  now  delineated. 

.\rgument  that  the  expenditures  for  the  new  service 
might  better  have  been  used  for  reduction  of  dues 
paid  by  newspaper  publi.shers  will  find  many  recep¬ 
tive  hearers,  even  though  the  few  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  institute  the  service  and  the  far  smaller 
amounts  needed  for  its  annual  maintenance  would 
permit  little  relief  in  the  desired  direction. 

The  Bureau  has  steadfastly  and  rightly  maintained 
that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  advertising  interests, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  its  greatest  source  of 
income  is  the  daily  newspaper.  It  will  find  the  latter 
group  generally  favorable  to  any  intensification  of  its 
efforts  to  clean  up  remaining  circulation  abuses,  but 
until  some  part  of  its  increasing  surplus  is  used  for  the 
reduction  of  newspaper  dues,  it  will  find  stiff  opposition 
among  newspaper  members  to  extension  of  its  labors 
into  fields  outside  of  circulation.  That  que.stion 
cannot  be  solved  forever  by  ignoring  it. 


Commendation  of  nc^i'spapers  by  advertisers 
for  better  printing  recalls  the  fellow  who,  •when 
he  couldn’t  improve  his  product,  improved  the 
bo.v.  ' 

WATCHING  NEWSPRINT 

EWSPRINT  stocks  in  publishers’  hands  are 
slowly  on  the  increase,  indicating  that  heed  has 
been  given  to  early  summer  advice  to  guard 
against  shortage  during  the  expected  heavy  fall  de¬ 
mand.  North  American  mills  are  breaking  all  tonnage 
records  and  their  percentage  of  increased  output  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  is  almost  double 
that  in  recorded  newspaper  advertising  growth.  Con¬ 
sumption  records  are  certain  to  touch  new  heights  if 
fall  and  early  winter  advertising  reaches  newspapers 
in  the  predicted  volume,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  a  shortage.  Existing  machines  and  those  to 
go  into  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year  can  supply 
all  demands. 


I  A  E 

MR.  OCHS’  ANNIVERSARY 

EWSPAPER  men  of  all  ranks  and  beliefs  will 
echo  the  congratulations  received  by  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  this  week  on  the  completion  of  30  years 
as  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  story  of  the  Times  is  an  epic  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  and  its  history  during  the  75  years  since  llenry 
J.  Raymond  will  be  recited  fully  next  month. 

Today’s  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ochs,  who  took  the  wreck  of  what  re¬ 
mained  of  Raymond’s  great  daily  and  in  miraculously 
few  years  restored  all  of  its  old  prestige  and  a  far 
greater  measure  of  prosperity  than  it  had  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  Mr.  Ochs  may  well  point  with  pride  to  the 
material  evidences  of  what  he  has  done — a  newspaper  [ 
held  in  respect  throughout  the  world,  earning  an  I 
annual  income  now  in  excess  of  $25,000,000,  owing  [ 
not  a  penny  beyond  the  obligations  of  day-to-day  busi¬ 
ness,  having  its  ownership  concentrated  in  the  main 
among  its  active  conductors,  and  owning,  many  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Ochs,  the  finest  production  plant  in 
America.  Mr.  Ochs  and  his  colleagues  have  kept 
always  before  them  their  axiom  that  news  is  the 
newspaper’s  body,  heart  and  soul,  and  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  it  with  a  zeal  and  integrity  that  merits  fully 
the  reward  that  is  theirs. 


The  critic  u’lio  cried  "what  price  ne^espaper 
ethics”  hculn’t  heard  of  the  Wall  Street  reporter 
who  didn't  try  to  turn  his  General  Motors  tip 
into  cash  before  turning  it  into  nezvs. 

BUCKING  THE  TIDE 

HE  subject  of  these  remarks  is  a  German-bom 
manufacturer  of  chocolate  products,  scion  of  a 
family  famous  in  the  art  for  three  generations,  [ 
and  he  has  been  bucking  the  modern  tide  in  America  ■ 
with  his  old-fashioned  notions  for  25  years.  He  told  i 
us  the  story  and  when  it  was  time  for  us  to  weep 
we  shocked  him  with  laughter. 

He  knows  how  to  make  chocolate;  indeed,  he  has 
few  equals.  He  knows  how  to  buy  the  best  bean, 
most  efficiently  bring  it  to  a  tempting  morsel,  pack  ; 
it  in  a  first-class  container  and  ship  it  to  meet  the  I 
customer’s  demand.  He  knows  everything,  except—  ! 

(1)  That  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  good  choc-  | 
date — even  the  very  best  chocolate.  (2)  That  it  is  | 
no  longer  possible  in  this  country  to  sell  branded  | 
quality  to  local  jobbers  and  dealers,  unless  their  cus-  f 
tomers  are  demanding  it;  (3)  That  the  burden  of  f 
creating  customer  demand  falls  on  manufacturers.  * 

Would  you  believe  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  • 
an  important  manufacturer  in  whom  the  notion  per¬ 
sists  that  this  settled  commercial  order  can  be  success¬ 
fully  resisted?  Our  friend  is  that  gentleman,  and  he 
is  in  deep  business  trouble,  his  stubborn,  unyielding 
opinion  that  “it’s  all  wrong’’  being  the  most  serious 
complication.  His  business  today  is  chiefly  confined 
to  making  goods  for  others  to  sell  under  their  own 
brands.  They  make  the  profit.  He  has  established 
no  leading  brand  of  his  own. 

We  told  him  that  he  would  come  to  advertising, 
or  to  closed  doors.  It  was  sincere  advice,  but  his 
reaction  was  anger.  Presently  we  began  to  feel  that 
he  considered  us  deep  in  the  devilish  plot.  We  sought 
to  satisfy  him  by  appealing  to  reason — exhibiting 
well-established  proofs  that,  rather  than  being  an 
“economic  waste’’  advertising  may  increase  produc-  f 
tion  and  thereby  lower  cost  and  retail  price.  It 
might  be  true,  he  said,  in  the  case  of  evaporated  milk,  | 
or  electric  washers,  or  this  or  that,  but  his  chocolate  | 
business  was  “something  different.”  If  he  were  to 
lower  the  price,  quality  would  suffer.  “I’ll  not  start 
now  to  put  on  the  market  these  vile,  shoddy,  even 
unhealthful  substitutes  for  the  real  thing.” 

Our  friend  would  not  concede  that  any  advertised 
product  in  his  line  compared  in  quality  with  his  prod-  I 
uct,  although  he  admitted  that  one  was  “pretty  good.” 
Was  that  one  produced  profitably?  Oh,  yes,  the  busi-  ; 
ness  was  a  “gold  mine.”  Well,  would  he  not  take 
his  own  product  and  figure  his  business  on  the  basis 
of  national  distribution,  at  a  competitive  price,  with  i 
national  advertising  and  decide  from  these  figures  ' 
whether  the  problem  was  unsolvable? 

His  dismal  reply  was,  “It’s  all  wrong,  and  out  of 
reason,”  but  we  expect  some  day  to  hear  that  he  has 
placed  an  advertising  account  with  one  of  the  agencies. 
Some  men  are  like  that. 
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will  cover  the  summer  white  house  for 
PEUvSONAL  the  Herald  Tribune  for  the  rest  of  the 

^ _ _  summer.  Mr.  Field  has  just  recovered 

from  a  severe  illness  following  an  opera- 
|GDEN  M.  REID,  editor  and  publisher  tion. 

*  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Arthur  Wilhelm,  head  of  the  St.  Paul 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Mrs.  Reid  and  their  son  Whitelaw,  sailed  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  art  depart- 
from  New  York  this  week  on  their  yacht  ment,  has  obtained  a  year’s  leave  of  ab- 
“Lena”  to  take  part  in  the  annual  cruise  sence  while  he  fills  a  contract  to  paint 
and  races  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  several  pictures  for  the  new  Lowry  Hotel 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the  in  St.  Paul. 


ora  a  severe  uraess  luuowrag  an  opera-  ^  p  HANSON,  lately  elected  vice- 

1  xir  iL  1  I  j  ^  n  I  president  of  Consolidated  Publish- 

Arthur  Wilhelm,  head  of  the  St.  Paul  holding  company  of  the 

ispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  art  depart-  Paul  Block  news- 


Phiiadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  New 


A.  Friedrich,  managing  editor  of 


York  Ei^cning  Post,  gave  an  informal  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  is 
talk  before  the  Belfast  (Me.)  Rotary  touring  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Club  Aug.  9.  on  the  history  of  his  own-  Maine  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 


ership  of  the  Saturday  Evciting  Post. 


James  D.  Fear  in  of  the  reportorial 


James  M.  Cox,  president  of  the  News  staff,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has 
League  of  Ohio,  and  also  publisher  of  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  arrived  in  Eng-  Council  of  the  combined  patriotic  organi- 


land  last  week  on  the  Aquitania. 

Frank  D.  Throop,  publisher  of  the 
Daivnport  (la.)  Democrat,  has  just  re- 


zations  of  Webster,  Mass. 

Edward  Price  Bell  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  staff  of  foreign  corre- 


turned  from  a  two  weeks’  automobile  trip  spondents  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  on 
,  • —  Europe’s  economic  and  financial  crisis. 


M.  F.  Hanson 


in  Michigan. 


paper  and  special 
representative  en¬ 
terprises,  and 
vice-chairman  of 
the  executive 
board  which  di¬ 
rects  the  policies 
of  that  business, 
has  had  almost 
four  decades  of 
newspaper  exper¬ 
ience.  For  30 
years  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  was  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  late 
John  Wanamaker, 
first  as  advertis- 


Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  publisher  of  the  Norman  MacDonald,  former  night  city  manager  and  later  as  business  man- 
Genez-a  (Neb.)  Weekly  Signal  and  past  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 

president  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  Joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Evening  decora. 

an  nnat-atinn  UnioH.  >  ears  ago  He  Decame  associatea 


elation,  is  recovering  from  an  operation  Union.  T-  associa  ed 

in  Chicago.  Hugh  Durigan,  editor  of  the  daily  in  his  purchase  of  the 

C^rga  A.  MgyfiaM,  «ii,„r  ot  the  Ar-  picture  page  of  the  Wr»  York  HereU  KV'S  "  head  of  K 

IPC.V.  fCal.f  Nei’s.  is  visitintr  in  Louis-  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  ^ 


tesia  (Cal.)  Nows,  is  visiting  in  Louis-  tribune, 
ville.  Neb.  His  son,  John  Mayfield,  also  vacation 
a  newspaper  man,  will  have  charge  of  the  Ralph 
News  during  his  absence.  editor  o 


vacation  daily.  He  was  interested  in  several 

^  ,  of  the  other  newspaper  properties  con- 

Ralph  Mdlet  for  many  years  news  by  Mr.  Block  prior  to  the  or- 

editor  of  the  Memphis  News-Scimitar,  j,a„i,ation  of  Consolidated  Publishers, 


Edwin  S.  Underhill,  publisher  of  the  special  advertising  several  weeks  ago,  to  acquire  the 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  has  been  nomi-  work  for  the  Commercial  Appea  .  stock  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  Toledo 


nated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  Con-  Bert  Klopfer,  Dayton,  O.,  newspaper  Blade,  Newark  Star-Eagle  and  Lancas- 
gress  in  his  district,  which  he  represented  man,  has  returned  _  to  Dayton  after  New  Era,  and  Mr.  Block’s  news- 
in  the  lower  house  for  two  terms  and  several  months  publicity  work  in  Miami,  paper  representative  business, 
declining  a  third  nomination.  Warren  S.  Fla.  ^  ^ - 

Morey,  editor  of  the  Danszille  (N.  Y.)  Leland  H.  Reese  of  the  Chicago  staff  Chapman  of  New  York,  and  a  reporter 
Adi’ertiser,  likewise  has  been  nominated  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  as-  and  copyreader  on  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
by  the  Democrats  for  the  Congressional  signed  to  cover  the  Mexican  religious  (Mass.)  _  Union  for  the  last  two 

seat  from  his  district.  crisis  and  is  sending  daily  stories  from  resigned  to  go  to  Barrytown, 


A.  M.  Snook,  general  manager  of  the  Mexico  City. 

.Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  together  John  Clayton,  staff  correspondent  of 
with  his  family  is  spending  a  month  in  the  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  completed  a 
Canadian  Rockies.  month’s  investigation  of  conditions  in 


Andrew  J.  MeWain,  editor  of  the  Ba-  ^texico  " 

taiia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Neivs,  has  been  lo*"  ‘^e  Tribune, 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  edu-  Warren  James 
cation  at  that  city.  Chicago  Daily  A 


Mexico  City. 

John  Clayton,  staff  correspondent  of  « Moody,  city  editor, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  completed  a  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  and 

month’s  investigation  of  conditions  in  Mrs.  Moody  and  little  daughter  Barbara, 
Mexico  and  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  spending  a  vacation  at  Rangeley 

for  the  Tribune.  I^kes,  Me. 

Warren  James  Mulrov,  reporter  on  the  Miss  Emma  Bugbee  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Winner  of  the  1924  York  Herald  Tribune  is  spending 

Pulitzer  award  for  reportorial  work  be-  b?r  vacatmn  at  Center  Lovell,  Me.,  with 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  cause  of  his  handling  of  the  Leopold  Miss  K.  Phelps,  secreUry  to  the  manag- 

'T'HnMAS  T  riT  \tnRF  for  Loeb  murder  case  and  Mrs.  Mul-  '"K  edit^,  and  Miss  E.  I.  Toms,  secre- 

TH°MAS  j.  GILMORE  for  several  parents  of  a  daughter.  Mrs.  tary  to  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  Herald 

years  connected  with  the  advertising  Mulroy  was  formerly  Miss  Fayette  Krum  Tribune. 

^  Commercial  ^  ^e  sport  staff  of  the  News.  Wm.  Clift  has  been  named  sports 


o/r?ia^adS^nt  ?rm^‘^°'"^  Virgil  A.  Wyatt,  former  owner  of  the  editor  of  the  Kno.nnlle  Journal. 

TT  1 J  T  r-  1 1  1  c  J  J  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Tribune,  recently  pur-  Robert  W.  Read,  formerly  sports  edi- 

Harold  L.  Goldman  classified  advertis-  abased  by  Norman  H.  Park,  is  back  with  tor,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal,  has 

mg  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  ^be  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  with  which  returned  to  his  home  at  Columbus,  O., 

spending  his  vacation  in  New  Rochelle  be  was  connected  before  going  to  Oxnard,  to  do  publicity  work, 

nchar^.  HolHnlle  (Cal.)  Tribune.  lake  City  Deseret  1 


be  in  charge. 

Lyman  E.  Comey,  for  five  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  staff  of  the 


J.  R.  Kennard,  feature  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  is  on  a  motor 


*  !i  J  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Smothers  an-  trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

nounce  the  birth  of  a  son.  Mr.  Smothers  Albert  S  Piers  dean  of  Kentuckv 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  Republican  ■  .  «  nn  the  Chicnon  Dailv  ixentucKy 

and  Daily  News  has  resigned  to  become  Chicago  Daily  newspai^r  photographers,  has  resigned 

_ _ r  .u-  _ r  /tr,.  \  cws.  after  a  decade  with  the  Louisville  fKv.l 


1  out  of  1 
t  he  has  i 
genctOi  ‘ 


advertising  manager  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald. 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business  manager 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  is 
on  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip  in  northern 
Minnesota. 

I^u  Hoffman,  of  the  classified  staff, 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  and  Miss 
Minerva  E.  Price,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Price,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  are  engaged. 

J.  F.  Coss,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Walsenburg  (Col.)  Independent,  has 
become  editor  and  business  manager  of 
the  Needles  (Cal.)  Nugget. 

Miss  H.  Christian,  national  advertising 
manager,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
is  in  Colorado  on  a  two  weeks  vacation 
trip. 

C.  E.  McGillis,  manager  of  street  cir¬ 
culation,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  McGillis  are  parents  of  a  son. 

Eugene  Kelly,  general  manager  of 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  together  with 
his  family  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

PARTER  FIELD,  head  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  Washington 
wreau,  joined  the  presidential  party  at 
Paul  Smith’s,  N.  Y.  on  Aug.  16,  and 


Chanler  Chapman,  son  of  John  Jay 


after  a  decade  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Toledo  Blade 

the  leading  newspaper  of  Northwestern  Ohio  and  one  of  the  best 
edited  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West,  has  just  subscribed  for 
the  Central  Press  Association’s  Daily  Picture  Page. 

The  News  and  Courler 

of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  one  of  the  South’s  oldest  and  best  edited 
dailies,  has  just  subscribed  for  the  Central  Press  Association’s 
daily  News  Mat  and  Feature  Service. 

Hundreds  of  good  newspapers  are  depending  upon  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  for  their  news  illustrations,  cartoons  and  features. 

If  you  are  not,  we  suggest  you  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Central  $re£(g  iSsisfoctatton 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Central  Press  Bldg., 
Clevalajid 


H.  A.  McNitt 
Editor  and  Manager 


A 

Red  Letter 
Day 
In  The 

Comic  Calendar— 
SEPTEMBER  19 

When 

ELLA  CINDERS 
who  has  been  receiving 
a  veritable  avalanche  of 
letters  from  readers  of 
the  daily  strip,  steps 
forth  in 

The 

Ella  Cinders 
Colored  Page 

By  Bill  Conselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb 


SEPTEMBER  19 


Order 

the  First  Release 
Now! 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


MaximSian  Elser,  Jr. 
General  Manager 


Earl  J.  Badley 
Associate 
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Herald  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

Cy  Berning  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
staff  is  making  an  auto  trip  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  back  to  Miami,  via  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. 

Paul  Norwood  is  now  doing  “Over 
the  Gangplank,”  the  ship  news  column, 
for  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 
and  Rwming  Horse. 

Francis  P.  Daily,  Washmgton  Herald; 
T.  J.  Norton,  Daily  Nezvs;  Henry  Jones, 
Post;  and  L.  R.  Neely,  Star,  went  by 
airplane  to  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  last  week. 

Whitney  Bolton  of  the  night  rewrite 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  just 
returned  from  his  home  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  where  he  went  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  mother. 

George  V.  Blackburn,  reporter  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  for  the  last  seven  years,  has 
entered  politics  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature  from  the  2d  Hampden 
District.  He  is  a  World  War  veteran 
and  entered  newspaper  w'ork  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army. 

Joseph  Schreck,  of  the  IVali  Street 
Journal,  has  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
in  the  Catskills. 

Ralph  Hinkson,  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  staff,  is  now  in  publicity  work. 

John  Gunther  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  re¬ 
cently  travelled  through  the  Druse  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hills  of  Syria  first  with  the 
French  army  and  later  with  a  Druse 
guide.  He  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  News  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Druses. 

Storey  Buck,  northwest  editor  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle,  has  filed  for  the 
primary  election  as  representative  in  the 
legislature  in  the  sixth  district.  He 
served  one  term  previously,  in  the  early 
1900's.  He  has  also  covert  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  Chronicle  and  at  one  time 
was  private  secretary  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house.  He  has  been  connected  with 
Spokane  newspapers  since  1890. 


MARRIED 

TJOW.ARD  L.  BROWNLEE,  assis- 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokcsman-Rc^^icw,  to  Miss 
Sadie  G.  Johnstone  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Aug  2,  in  Portland. 

Edward  Wolff,  editor  of  the  Platte 
(S.  D.)  Tribtme,to  Miss  Emiline  Tanner 
of  Lake  Andes,  S.  D. 

Bessie  Beatty,  former  writer  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  to  William  Sau- 
ter,  Shakespearean  actor,  Aug  14. 

Jack  Davis,  an  electric  printing  press 
operator  for  the  Chicago  Hdrald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  to  Miss  Sophie  Orchel. 

Miss  Helen  Wells,  file  clerk  in  the 
merchandising  department  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  to  Mr.  George 
Mueller,  contributor  to  the  “Line  of  Type 
Or  Two”  column  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Aug.  11. 

Sam  M.  Ballard,  former  city  editor, 
Miami  Daily  News  and  managing  editor, 
Daytona  Beach  Journal,  to  Miss  Lydia 
Foster,  former  staff  member,  Miami  Daily 
News,  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Ralph  McKinley  Weltmer,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gaaette-Timds 
to  Miss  R.  Elizabeth  Saylor  in  Trinity 
Reformed  Church,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug. 
14. 

A1  Mueller,  statistician  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  to  Miss  Ger- 
linda  Frederichs. 

Frank  Reighard,  editor  of  the  Wauseon 
(O.)  Republican,  to  Miss  Olga  Stuemple 
of  Wauseon,  Aug.  10. 

Roy  O.  Nevius  of  the  mechanical  force 
of  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Review-Atlas, 
to  Miss  Mary  Alice  Gawthrop,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Aug  7. 

Miss  Amy  Maguffin,  society  editor,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  to 
Dudley  W.  Birdsall,  city  clerk,  Aug.  11. 


reception  was  held  at  the  bride’s  home, 
was  attended  by  most  of  the  editorial 
forces  of  both  papers.  Mr.  Birdsall  re¬ 
signed  from  the Dispatch  a  short  time 
ago  when  elected  city  clerk. 

Martin  Pokrass  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Chicago  Hifald  emd  Examiner, 
to  Miss  Lenable  Freeman  on  July  21. 
They  are  spending  their  honeymoon  in 
Colorado. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

T^.WH)  R.  CARLSON,  publisher  of 
the  Owensmouth  (Cal.)  Gacette,  is 
erecting  a  new'  office  building  for  his 
plant  and  business. 

Canon  City  (Col.)  Daily  American  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a  Goss 
Comet  Flat  Bed  press. 

.\  new  Hoe  12-cylinder  multi-color 
press  has  been  purchased  by  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  and  will  form  part  of  the 
extensive  press  equipment  which  the 
Enquirer  is  to  install  in  its  new  $3,000,000 
home. 

Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Sun  is  erecting  a  new 
home.  Col.  Fred  W.  Breen  is  the  owner. 

new  building  has  been  erected  by  the 
Winslow  (Ariz.)  Mail,  and  a  web  press 
is  to  be  installed.  The  Mail  is  owned  by 
Giragi  Bros. 

Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times,  has 
just  installed  a  Goss  Comet  Flat  Bed 
Press. 

Hartford  Times  has  placed  with  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  press  order  for  two 
more  Heavy-Design  Units. 

Chicago  Tribune  has  just  added  ten 
Goss  High  Speed  low  construction  press 
units  to  their  present  battery,  making  a 
total  of  60  Goss  press  units  and  20  pairs 
of  folders. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

S.  MARTIN,  from  telegraph  editor, 
*  Grcemi’ood  (S.  C.)  Index  Journal, 
to  state  news  editor,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citiaen.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  Index 
Journal  by  C.  B.  Williams,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  school  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina. 

Ed  Mayl,  from  Daytona  Beach  Journal 
editorial  staff,  to  copy  desk,  Philadelphia 
livening  Ledger. 

Arley  Ballard,  from  Miami  Daily  Neu\s, 
to  editorial  department,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Dispatch. 

Lester  E.  Richwagen  from  reporter. 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  to  copy  desk, 
Portland  (Me.)  Express. 

Harry  D.  Jones  from  city  desk,  San 
Pedro  (Cal.)  Daily  Pilot  to  staff,  Comp¬ 
ton  (Cal.)  News-Tribune. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

"Y^ITH  Ralph  Rollins  and  Robert  W. 
’’  Weekes  as  owners  and  editors,  the 
.Iriaona  State  Journal,  a  weekly,  is  soon 
to  make  its  appearance. 

With  Roy  W.  Coutant  as  editor,  the 
Independent,  twice-a-week,  has  made  its 
appearance  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Frank  M.  Colville  on  Aug.  12,  began 
the  publication  of  the  Baldwin  Park 
(Ca\.) Progress,  a  weekly.  Mr.  Colville 
was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  Puente 
(Cal.)  Journal. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

^.\RL  BOLL,  who  has  been  publishing 
the  Red  Oak  (la.)  Sun,  a  weekly 
with  his  brother  Frank,  since  the  death  of 
their  father  several  years  ago,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interests  to  Frank  Boll  and 
Mrs.  William  Boll. 

Will  B.  Kelly,  owner  of  the  Salford 
Guardian,  Clifton  Copper  Era,  Duncctn 
.\'Ctvs  and  Tombstone  Epitaph,  all 
.Arizona  papers,  has  purchased  the  Benson 
(.Ariz.)  News. 

P.  H.  McCarty  has  acquired  the  Hoven 
(S.  D.)  Review  and  this  week  assumed 
management  of  the  weekly. 

J.  C.  Jacober  has  purchased  the  Tolstoy 
(S.  D.)  Journal,  a  weekly. 

Charles  Hillebrandt.  formerly  with  the 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Sun,  has  bought  the 
South  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Federated  News, 
a  weekly. 


E.  T.  Kreftling  of  San  Francisco  has 
bought  the  Healdsburg  (Cal.)  Sotoyome 
Scimitar,  a  semi-weekly. 

F.  A.  Wilson  and  Williams  Evans  have 
bought  from  Mrs.  Anna  Pier  the  Almira 
(Wash.)  Big  Betid  Outlook. 

C.  F.  Brown  has  bought  from  J.  L. 
-Asbury  the  Stanwood  (Wash.)  News. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

lyTEMBERS  of  the  Washinton  and 
Northern  Idaho  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press  will  meet  in  Spokane 
August  20  to  consider  A.  P.  policy  and 
service. 

Annual  picnic  of  the  British  Columbia 
Institute  of  Journalists  was  held  at 
Tunstall  Bay,  Howe  Sound,  July  25. 
About  75  members  attended. 

.Annual  midsummer  outing  of  the  Des 
Moines,  (Ia.)  Ad  Club  was  celebrated 
Aug.  10,  at  Waveland  clubhouse  with  the 
presentation  of  golf  trophies  the  feature 
of  the  evening’s  events.  Roland  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  golf  committee,  won  the 
championship  flight  trophy  with  Guy 
Beckett,  runnerup.  Nearly  a  score  of 
awards  were  made. 

George  M.  McCormick,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.-Ip peal,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of 
Memphis,  succeeding  II.  F.  Durward,  of 
the  Associated  Press.  A1  Capley,  city 
editor  of  the  News-Scimitar  was  elected 
vice-president.  James  C.  Caruthers, 
secretary,  and  George  L.  Fossick, 
treasurer,  both  of  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
were  reelected.  The  following  were 
elected  directors :  William  E.  Clark  and 
Harry  Cherry,  of  the  Press;  Thomas 
Fauntleroy,  W.  H.  .Adler  and  Ralph 
Millett,  of  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Mr. 
Durward,  the  retiring  president,  was 
elected  editor  of  “The  Gridiron,”  the 
annual  publication  of  the  club  which  is 
issued  each  year  simultaneously  with  the 
annual  gridiron  banquet. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

WILMOT  M.  ARMSTRONG  of 
^  Everett.  Wash.,  has  joined  Linden- 
stein-Kimball,  Inc.  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  as  a  salesman. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'T'URNER  JORD.AX,  formerly  Alabama 
state  mail  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press,  stationed  at  Montgomery,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Memphis  bureau  of  the 
-A.  P.  He  will  go  to  the  night  desk. 


SCHOOLS 

lyT  E.  SELECM.AN,  director  of  in- 
formation.  Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  has  obtained  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  study  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

JOINT  PRESS  MEETING 

The  Central  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ozarks  Press  Association 
are  holding  a  joint  convention  at  Forsyth, 
Mo.,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week. 


FLASHES 


That  large  magnanimous  figure,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  little  man  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  is  the  Dictator  telling  the  King 
that  it  will  be  all  right  and  he  can  have 
Saturday  off. — Detroit  News. 


The  California  reporters  have  a  snap. 
They’re  never  called  upon  for  follow¬ 
up  stories  of  an  earthquake. — J.  R.  Wolf 
in  Mihvaukee  Journal. 


As  editor  of  the  prison  newspaper  at 
Atlanta,  former  Congressman  Langley,  is 
not  worried  over  meeting  the  Saturday 
payroll. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


They’ve  found  a  wild  wheat  that  can 
stand  drouth,  but  wild  oats  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  as  much  moisture  as  ever. — St. 
Joseph  Neivs-Press. 


Brookhart  is  back  in  the  G.  O.  P.  fold. 
The  way  it  happened  is  they  moved  the 
fold. — Dallas  News. 

It  now  develops  that  we  were  paying 
an  admission  price  to  get  into  the  war.— 
Portland  Oregonian. 


The  old  songs  are  best  because  nobody 
sings  them  any  more. — El  Paso  Times. 


No  doubt  Pennsylvania  could  simplify 
the  matter  greatly  by  merely  providing 
that  anyone  who  makes  a  million  dollars 
is  entitled  to  be  called  Senator. — Detroit 
News. 


The  California  enforcement  officer  re¬ 
cently  indicted  for  irregularities  in  the 
disposal  of  liquor  said:  “I  am  no  lily.” 
Well,  at  least  he  is  not  a  water-lily.— 
Seattle  Times. 


It  is  a  rare  nomination  nowadays  that 
dues  not  have  a  few  purse  strings  on  it.— 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Europeans  are  queer,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  call  Santa  Claus  Shylock  ex¬ 
cept  at  Christmas-time. — Baltimore  Sim. 


Uncle  Sam  is  in  an  uncomfortable 
iwsition.  All  he  got  out  of  the  World 
War  was  near  beer,  and  Europe  now  de¬ 
nounces  him  as  a  grasping  Shylock.— 
New  York  Sun. 

France  has  an  abundance  of  statesmen. 
What  she  needs  is  a  tax  collector. — Dal¬ 
las  Nezi's. 


LYNN  VETERAN  HONORED 

George  M.  Qark,  for  36  years  with 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  received  con¬ 
gratulations  from  his  many  friends  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  74th  birthday.  Mr. 
Clark  is  head  of  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  He  shares  with  two  other 
men  in  New  England  the  record  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  line  of  work.  He  has  been  a 
stereotyper  for  54  years. 


s^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE.^ 


TYPE 


BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 
'Tr inters  ^  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES' KLY M AX  FEEDERS ' PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  im  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUvwing.  Sett  inn  Houses  of  thtj 

e^A.merkan  Type  Founders  (pmpany 


BOSTON  RICHMOND  DETROIT 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND  MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOUS 
KANS  iS  CITY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 


America 
^  A  Spent 
8.000.00! 


GERTRUDE  EDERLE’S  hour  ot  triumph  was  zero  hour 
for  P ^  A!  Not  long  after  her  amazing  swim,  P  fe? A  prints 
of  the  feat  were  on  their  way  to  America  on  the  fastest 
available  steamer.  Last  Friday  morning  the  precious  package 
of  photos  was  dropped  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  picked  up  by  the  waiting  P  6? A  seaplane,  which  flew 
the  first  leg  of  the  record-breaking  four-plane  relay  to  New 
York  City.  After  battling  through  one  thousand  miles  of’ 
dense  fogs  and  terrific  electrical  storms,  the  first  plane  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  prints  to  the  P6?A  office  at  3:00 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon.  The  alternate  plane  with  dupli¬ 
cate  prints  of  the  swim  landed  four  hours  later.  P  fe?  A  had 
gone  over  the  top  with  a  24-hour  beat  all  over  the  country! 

$8,000  in  cables,  boats,,  planes  and  man  hire  had  been 
spent  to  produce  the  greatest  new;spicture  beat  of  the  year 
for  P  ^  A,  the  picture  syndicate  maintained  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  News.  Every  P(S>’ A  subscriber 
received  this  epoch-making  24-hour  scoop  at  no  extra  cost! 
This  job  illustrates  forcibly  the  extra -exertion  push  that 
P6?A  generates  to  give  its  subscribers  “N^u»spictures  for 
N^w^^papers”! — All  included  in  the  regular  moderate  rates! 


TRUDY  girds  for  the  Channel 


is  the  package 
that  meant  a 
24''hour  beat  to 
P&AcUentsat 
no  extra  cost! 


Excerpts  from  telegrams  received 

“The  P  6^  A'’inachinery  ticked  like  a  clock  on  the  whole  Ederle 
job.” — Edward  J.  Dunn,  Boston  Post. 

“You  gave  us  great  service  and  showed  that  resourcefulness  that 
makes  usjproud  to  be  subscribers  to  P  6^  A.” 

— D.  S.  Freeman,  Richmond  News  Leader. 

“Congratulations.  Beat  all  opposition  on  Ederle.” 

— Moses  Strauss,  Cincinnati  Times  Star. 

“Congratulations  on  splendid  service  with  Ederle  pictures,  en¬ 
abling  us  to  secure  a  24  hour  beat.” 

— FranJi  L.  >lels(m,  Philadelphia  E*ublic  Ledger. 


MAT  SERVICE  P  A  mat  services  make  the  output  and 
resources  of  this  organization  available  to 
even  the  smallest  papers  for  a  few  dollars 
a  week.  Write  or  wire  any  PSi  A  office 
for  further  details  on  the  best  value  in  the 
newspicture  field  today. 


GOING  STRONG  after  seven  hours  of  Channel  fighting 


PACIFIC  &  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS,  inc 


Home  Office: 

25  Park  Place,  New  York 

Telephone,  Barclay  3500 


CHICAGO  -  ] 

PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 


BOSTON  -  SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PARIS  -  BERLIN 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 

How  Florence  Brobeck  Manage*  a  Household  Department  for  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune — Application*  for  League  Advertising  Scholarships 
Closed  Aug.  20 — Cupid  Cuts  Capers  in  Pittsburgh 


A  NEWSPAPER  job  well  handled  by  the  work  at  night  for  the  morning  papers 
women  is  the  editorship  of  house-  of  any  inconvenience,  when  friend  hus- 
hold  pages,  and  many  a  good  tip  on  this  band  does  not  “sit  by  the  fireside  wait- 
sort  of  work  may  ing  for  the  wife  to  come  home.”  He  is 
be  obtained  from  with  the  wife  at  a  dance  and  they  are 
Florence  Bro-  having  a  gay  time.  There  is  plenty  of 
beck,  editor  of  the  time  between  working  hours  for  neces- 
Vew  York  Herald  sary  household  duties  and  the  married 
Tribune’s  House-  society  editors  find  it  easy  to  manage  two 
hold  Institute.  jobs.  * 

Of  Miss  Bro-  The  married  editors  are:  Mrs.  Gaude 
beck  the  Literaiy  Burnell  (Elizabeth  Hobe  Burnell), 
Digest  has  writ-  Gazette  Times;  Mrs.  JosejA  Lesh  (.\nne 
ten:  “If  she  can  Ryan  Lesh),  Pittsburgh  Post;  Mrs. 
cook  as  engag-  Kenneth  A.  Love  (Madeline  Young 
ingly  as  she  can  Love)  Chronicle  Telegraph;  Mrs.  Robert 
write  on  cook-  Wesley  Spear  (Mabel  Steele  Spear)  also 
ing,  she  must  be  club  and  school  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun. 
something  of  a  Mrs.  Burnell  and  Mrs.  Spear  have  been 
Miss  Florence  Brobeck  superwoman.”  married  a  little  over  a  year,  Mrs.  Love 
The  fundamen-  was  married  on  Saturday  last,  and  \Irs. 


Tribune’s  House¬ 
hold  Institute. 

Of  Miss  Bro¬ 
beck  the  Literal^ 
Digest  has  writ¬ 
ten  :  “If  she  can 


something  of  a 
superwoman.” 

The  fundamen¬ 


tal  purpose  of  the  Institute,  established  L^sh  has  been  married  about  seven  or 
ten  years  ago  by  the  old  Tribune,  is  to  eight  years.  Mrs.  Spear  was  formerly 
test  housekeeping  appliances  and  foods,  with  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  serving  at 
and  to  report  on  such  products  in  news  different  times  as  society  editor,  and  sec- 
style  on  two  pages  every  Sunday.  To  retary  to  C.  A.  Rook,  Sr.,  then  president- 
accomplish  this  the  paper  maintains  a  editor.  The  others  have  been  with  the 
staff  of  home  economics  experts,  a  grad-  papers  mentioned,  Mrs.  Burnell  about 


uate  engineer,  a  chemist,  and  has  three  years,  Mrs.  Love  about  nine  years, 
equipped  a  kitchen,  laundry,  and  engi-  Mrs.  Lesh  about  fifteen  years  and  Mrs. 
neering  laboratory.  Spear  nine  years  on  both  papers. 

Besides  the  testing  of  foods  and  ap-  - 

pliances,  other  housekeeping  information  Virginia  Davis,  formerly  of  New 
is  offered  on  Institute  pages.  The  Insti-  York  City,  is  now  on  the  society  staff  of 
tute  staff  under  Miss  Brobeck’s  direc-  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal. 

tion  writes  articles  on  home  decoration,  _ 

child  health,  shopping  and  marketing, 
plans  menus,  offers  a  free  d^  ^ 

prepared  by  a  graduate  dietician,  a  mem-  editorial  staff  of  the  Young  Catholic 


Virginia  Davis,  formerly  of  New 
York  City,  is  now  on  the  society  staff  of 


making  news.  No  syndicate  material 
appears  on  these  pages.  The  stories  arc 
prepared  in  the  Institute,  based  pn 


Mrs.  F.  J.  McCormick,  a  former  Day- 


kitchen  and  laboratory  work,  on  the  city  Vi”'*”;.’®  ^”^3  special  assignment  for  the 
markets,  shops  and  restaurants  and  on  JJew  York  Times  in  Southern  Europe. 


interviews  with  housekeepers,  restaurant 
owners,  chefs,  and  anyone  else  who  has 
something  practicable  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  say. 

Miss  Brobeck  was  well  prepared  for 
the  job  of  managing  such  a  department 
and  editing  such  pages.  She  was  grad¬ 
uated  after  a  four  years’  University 
course  in  Home  Economics  with  a  B.  S. 
and  M.  S.,  was  head  of  the  home 
economics  in  a  Middle  Western  college, 
then  began  writing  for  magazines  and 
newspapers  on  housekeeping  subjects. 

Miss  Brobeck  has  been  associated  with 


LAWYER  PRAISES  STORY 
BY  WOMAN  REPORTER 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune’s  Libel  Expert 
Commend*  Isbbel  Ross’  Handling  of 
Hall-Mill*  Hearing  —  Calls  It 
“Artistic  Work’’ 


Henry  W.  Sackett,  senior  member  of 


the  Institute  for  a  little  more  than  five  the  law  firm  of  Sackett,  Chapman,  Brown 
years.  She  was  assistant  editor  for  ^nd  Cross,  and  an  expert  on  libel  law. 


five  years  and  was  appointed  editor  two 
years  ago. 

Applications  for  the  two  advertising 


sent  the  following  letter  last  week  to 
Endicott  G.  Rich,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Rich:  I  can  not  forbear 


scholarships  which  the  League  of  Adver-  giving  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  my 
tising  Women  of  New  York  is  offering  admiration  of  the  report  of  Miss  Ishbel 
at  New  York  University  this  fall  closed  Ross^  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
on  Aug.  20.  Miss  Helen  Rockey,  pres-  Magistrate  in  the  Hall-Mills  Murder  case 
ident  of  the  League,  reported  this  week  as  published  in  the  Herald  Tribune  on 
that  applicants  had  written  in  from  all  Saturday,  the  14th  instant, 
over  the  United  States.  .  “It  is  one  of  the  best  of  reports  of  such 

“We  are  gratified  to  see  that  they  judicial  procedings  that  I  have  seen  in  a 
come  from  girls  doing  varied  kinds  of  long  time.  The  legal  rules  governing 
work,”  she  said,  “Newspapers,  agencies,  such  publications  seem  to  ^  observed  with 
advertising  departments  and  printing  accuracy,  and  without  in  the  slightest 
companies  are  all  represented.  It  is  an  degree  interfering  with  the  value  of  the 
opportunity  for  two  young  women  to  report  for  newspaper  purposes.  There  is 
get  out  of  the  rut  they  are  now  in.”  no  evidence  of  prejudice;  there  is  no  un 

-  fairness  to  any  one.  At  the  same  time 

Cupid  is  cutting  funny  capers  in  Pitts-  there  is  a  vividness  of  presentation  of 


opportunity  for  two  young  women  to  report  for  newspaper  purposes.  There  is 
get  out  of  the  rut  they  are  now  in.”  no  evidence  of  prejudice;  there  is  no  un 

-  fairness  to  any  one.  At  the  same  time 

Cupid  is  cutting  funny  capers  in  Pitts-  there  is  a  vividness  of  presentation  of 
burgh.  He  is  determined  that  there  the  dramatic  phases  of  the  situation  that 
shall  be  no  single  society  editors  in  the  makes  the  article  most  readable  and  inter- 
“Smoky  City.”  There  are  five  papers,  esting.  It  is  a  most  artistic  piece  of 
two  morning  and  three  evening,  and  four  work. 

of  the  society  editors  are  married.  While  “If  there  was  any  departure,  even  the 
they  have  not  yet  joined  the  “Lucy  Stone  slightest,  from  the  strict  ‘rules  of  the 
I.eague,”  they  manage  to  convey  through  game,’  it  was  where  Miss  Ross  says  that 
their  pen  names  that  they  still  retain  a  ‘it  is  believed’  that  a  pistol  had  been  in 
little  individuality.  They  all  claim  that  the  steel  box  of  the  former  prosecutor; 
it  is  possible  to  be  successfully  married  but  it  seems  almost  hypercritical  to  point 
and  still,  have  a  “job.”  It  is  not  work  out  such  a  small  flaw  in  such  a  remark- 


to  attend  a  bridge  party,  a  ball,  a 
debutante  party,  a  luncheon  or  dinner, 
according  to  some  of  the  editors,  nor  is 


ably  fine  piece  of  journalistic  work. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  W.  Sackett.” 


The  Newark  Star -Eagle 
now  has  100,000  net 
paid  circulation  per  day 

The  recent  progress  of  the 
NEWARK  STAR^EAGLE 
is  probably  unprecedented 
among  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers. 

Although  during  the  hot 
weather  our  circulation 
figures  are  always  at  their 
lowest  point,  our  present  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  100,000  net 
paid  copies  per  day.  This  is 
about  17,000  more  than  last 
summer. 

Our  advertising  is  keeping 
up  with  the  progress  of  our 
circulation.  So  far,  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  this  month 
(August)  we  are  24  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  August. 

I  believe  the  STAR- 
EAGLE  is  today  one  of 
the  best  and  most  interesting 
evening  newspapers  of  the 
East. 

Lj. 


Publisher  for  August  21, 


'After  several  years  of  Investigation  and  I  Says  Dr.  Salov.  addressing  the  editor  of  |  Ing.  A  happy  medium  has  been  effected,  i  announces  the  Introduction  of  a  new 


experimentation,  the  Mergenthaler  Lino-  the  Newark  Evening  News:  "It  would  It  Is  easier  to  read  than  seven  point  i  newspaper  body  face.  This  new  Ionic  Is 


type  Company  announces  the  Introduc-  I  be  unfair  for  me  or  any  one  else  who  faces,  yet  gives  the  same  word-count  to  |  an  exceptionally  readable  face.  The 
tion  of  a  new  newspaper  body  face.  This  j  reallze^^h*"*— **at..of  good  that  will  the  column  as  six  point.  Various  degrees  •  of  the  rounded  letters — the 


new  Ionic  Is  an  exceptionally  readabl 
face.  The  openness  of  the  rouB^ 
letters — the  height  and  wldtt^^^ 
lowercase — the  clearcut 
size  and  fullness  of  tha^?^  V  Y  1  J 
absence  of  marked 


VI. 


m^ximuini^4.l  N  OT  YP  E 


thick  and  thin  stroi 
units — the  maxlmy 
of  these  things  goM 
a  most  deslrablbf^ 
are  no  "pin  ha|^ 
fill  up  with 
down  In  | 

the  charactdv  ' 

the  "rougjiy 
The  outst/f  4  4 


MARKO 

to 


I  go  to  maK^ 

e  newspaper^ 
es”  or  sharp  S 
;  no  fine  line&i 
typing.  The  ei 
Is  particularly 
”  of  newspapj 
Lg  advantage#^ 
jrvation  of  jfe 

n  or  ri  1 

J-  ^  J^^ewspap9B^\ 

\  an  excepSB^ 

• _ _ _ ^^%rees  openness  olSBl 

(ntage,  or  height  and 


Says  Dr.  Salov,  addressH^^T  T  OT  1 

the  Newark  Evening  Newsr^S^JL JLA  wL  w 

unfair  for  me  or  any  on?^^.  an  excepSBfi^ 

realizes  the  amount  of  good  trS^^j^  • _ _ _ ^^%rees  openness  olSBtVOOlR 

result  from  your  recent  change  In^nSS^^^^^  (ntage,  or  height  and 

style  of  type  you  use  In  the  makeup  of  six  and  clearcut  capltu^A|MKN 

the  News  If  this  was  not  recognized,  a  haii  point  boay.  The  comparative  of  the  flgureMSS^^fn^ 
appreciated  and  so  acknowledged  b\  shortness  of  the  ascenders  and  descen-  contrast  betv^!^)|^^^HS 
every  one  Interested  in  the  conservation  ders  gives  good  legibility  even  when  set  — the  well-fltted'^^^^B 
of  vision;  for  it  is  the  accumulated  un-  solid.  Cast  on  seven  point  body,  the  6y-  letter-count — all  or^^^H 
necessary  strain  on  the  eyes,  due  to  the  Point  Ionic  gives  the  effect  of  being  well  make  this  new  type^^^f 
extremely  small  and  poor  type  used  In  leaded — and  with  a  decided  gain  In  newspaper  face.  TheteSf 
many  newspapers,  that  hastens  the  day  word-count  over  the  seven  point  faces,  holes"  or  sharp  corners 
when  artificial  aid  must  be  sought.  Al-  I  The  first  paper  to  adopt  the  new  face  ink;  no  fine  lines  to  bre 


though  not  versed  in  the  nomenclature  I  was  the  Evening  News,  of  Newark.  N.  J.  |  stereotyping.  The  even  colo 


and  with  a  decided  gain  in '  newspaper  (ace.  There  are  no  "pin 
^t  over  the  seven  point  faces.  |  holes"  or  sharp  corners  to  fill  up  with 
'^aper  to  adopt  the  new  face  '  Ink;  no  fine  lines  to  break  down  in  ' 
^^Ing  News,  of  Newark,  N.  J. !  stereotyping.  /The  even  color  of  the 
^^^f  several  weeks,  the  man-  I  characters  Is  particularly  adapted  to 

4  paper  Is  more  enthusi-  i  the  "roughness"  of  newspaper  stock. 

*  about  It,  and  readers  The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  new 

In  words  of  commen- I  face  Is^ts  conservation  of  vision.  The 
^  most  appre-  |  even  tone  throughout  Is  restful  to  the 

J  f  ^  lead-  eyes  without  being  monotonous.  There 

w  X^vLnd  past  president  of  Is  enough  variation  to  avoid  tlresome- 
Mtometrlc  Association. ;  ness,  yet  not  enough  to  be  dlsconcert- 
.Iwesslng  the  editor  of  |  Ing.  A  happy  medium  has  been  effected^ 
11  News:  “It  would  be  It  Is  easier  to  read  than  seven  point 

kA^^ktlljgay  one  else  who  faces,  yet  gives  the  same  word-count  to 
Ik  of  good  that  will  the  coltimn  as  six  point.  Various  degrees 
.  change  In  the  of  leading  can  be  used  to  advantage,  or 

■  Ca  Ylle  In  the  makeup  of  the  lines  may  be  cast  on  a  solid  six  and< 
/  recognized,  a  half  point  body.  The  comparative' 

11  acknowledged  by  |  shortness  of  the  ascenders  and  descen- 
V  MM  If  In  the  conservation  I  ders  gives  good  legibility  even  when  set 
^  I  IJhe  accumulated  un-'j  solid.  Cast  on  seven  point  body,  the  6‘/^ 
X  J  11  the  eyes,  due  to  the  i  Point  Ionic  gives  the  effect  of  being  well 
^  Md  poor  type  used  In  { leaded — and  with  a  deeded  gain  In 
ivthat  hastens  the  day  i  word-count  over  sevenV  point  faces. 

5  Ih  must  be  sought.  Al-  The  first  paper  to  adopt  the  new  face 

Hi  In  the  nomenclature  !  wss  the  Evening  News,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  jmave  been  using  for  the  After  a  trial  of  several  weeks,  the  man- 
if  IS  of  a  style  and  charac-  i  agement  of  the  paper  Is  more  enthusl- 

*  ^^lately  makes  Itself  felt,  ;  astlc  than  ever  about  it,  and  readers 
k  ^^ttre  readable  and  comfort-  ;  continue  to  send  in  words  of  commen- 
'  ^Me  former  style.  I  am  sure  datlon  daily.  One  of  the  most  appre- 

are  many  thousands  of  dative  is  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Salov,  a  lead- 
possibly  unknowingly,  feel  ing  optometrist,  and  past  president  of 
aflMmfort.”  After  several  years  .  the  New  Jersey  Optometric  Association. 

and  experimentation,  :  Says  Dr.  Salov,  addressing  the  editor  of 
Linotype  Company  !  the  Newark  Evening  News:  "It  would  be 
of  a  new  I  unfair  for  me  or  any  one  else  who 
tpaB^XN^^40^Kew  Ionic  Is  realize  the  amount  of  good  that  will 

I  result  frcm  your  recent  change  In  the 
iss  oiSBtVOOlHftkters — the  i  style  of  type  you  use  In  the  makeup  of 
and  — the  the  News  If  this  was  not  recognized. 

It  capltu^A|MKN^6nmness  |  appreciated  and  so  acknowledged  by 
flgurejMSS^^BSlKN^lBSAgced  j  every  one  interested  In  the  conservation 
St  betv^Na^^^HBjKS^iBSSlIs  !  of  vision;  for  it  is  the  accumulated  un- 
well-fltted^R^^^HnKN^nS^ecessary  strain  on  the  eyes,  due  to  the 
count — all  or^^^^BSA^J'OH^remely  small  and  poor  type  used  in 
this  new  type'^^^^HBAN^mw^  newspapers,  that  hastens  the  day 
aper  face.  ThereS^^^HfiSN^oS^rtlficlal  aid  must  be  sought.  Al- 
or  sharp  corners  versed  in  the  nomenclature 

lo  fine  lines  to  brea9^^^Bn^^3B0|Be  you  have  been  using  for  the 


ter  that  lmmedtatel]^^M^^^^M^^B 
and  Is  far  more  rea^^V^Mp^pflRH 
able  than  the  formc^^Bj  aTTf 
that  there  are 

readers  who,  possiblj^^^^^^^^^H^H 
the  added 

Investigation 
the  Mergenthaler 
announces  the 

newspaper  body  face^^^^^^^^^^^H 

an  exceptionally 

openness  of  the 

height  and  width  of 

clearcut  capitals — 

of  the  figures — the 

contrast  between  thi^^^^H|a^^Ui||l 

— the  well -fitted 

letter-count — all  of 

make  this  new 

newspaper 

holes"  or  sharp 

Ink;  no  fine  lines 

stereotyping.  The 

characters  Is  partlcui^^^^Hj^^^^^B 
"roughness" 

outstanding  advanta^^^^Hmi|[H 
Is  Its  conservation 
tone  Is 

without  being 

variation  to 
yet  not  enough  to 
happy  medium  has 
easier  to  read  than 
the  same 
as  six  point. 
leading  can  be  used 
lines  may  be  cast 
half  point  body. 

the  ascend^^^^^^^^^^^l 

gives  good  legibility 
seven  point 
gives  the 
leaded —  with 

over  sevB^HH^H^^^I 
first  paper  to  adopt- 'the  new  lace  was 


It  Is  of  a  style  and  charac- 
mdlaMy  makes  Itself  felt, 
PPHpdable  and  comfort- 
Np^Per  style.  I  am  sure 
^«Suny  thousands  of 
^^cB^nknowingly,  feel 
B^^^A||er  several  years 
BB^^^noerlmentatlon, 


Company 
£f  a  new 
Ionic 


kpBked 
^^^okes 
^^Imum 
l^s  go  to 
desirable 


here  are  no  "pin 
lers  to  fill  up  with 
to  break  down  In 
even  color  of  the 
cularly  adapted  to 
(  newspaper  stock 
vantage  of  tne  new 
tlon  of  vision.  The 
ut  Is  restful  to  the 
monotonous.  There 
to  avoid  tiresoroe- 
:h  to  be  dlsconcert- 
Ti  has  been  effected. 
1  than  seven  point 
same  word-count  to 
)lnt.  Various  degrees 
ied  to  advantage,  or 
it  on  a  solid  six  and 
The  comparative 
;enders  and  descen- 
alllty  even  v/flen  set 
1  point  body,  the  6% 
5  effect  of  being  well 
a  decided  gain  in 
e  seven  point  faces, 
adopt  the  i.-.ew  face 


agement  of  the  paper  Is  more  enthtul-  the  "roughness"  of  newspaper  stock,  and  Is  far  more  readable  and  comfort^  ipcontinue  to  send  in  words  of  commen- 
astlc  than  ever  about  It,  and  readers  The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  new  able  than  the  former  style.  I  am  sure  1  datlon  dally.  One  of  the  most  appre- 


first  paper  to  adopb^h^nev^ac^wa^inK^n^nn^llnestobreakdown  In  of  the  type  you  have  been  using  for  the  After  a  trial  of  several  weeks,  the  man- 
the  Evening  News,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  stereotyping.  The  even  color  of  the  last  few  days.  It  is  of  a  style  and  charac-  agement.  of  the  paper  Is  more  enthusi- 
After  a  trial  of  several  weeks,  the  man-  characters  is  particularly  adapted  to  ter  that  Immediately  makes  Itself  felt,  astlc  than  ever  about  It,  and  readers 


continue  to  send  In  words  of  conunen-  face  Is  Its  conservation  of  vision.  The  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  dative  is  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Salov,  a  lead- 
datlon  dally.  One  of  the  most  apprecla-  even  tone  throughout  is  restful  to  the  readers  who,  possibly  unknowingly,  feel  ing  optometrist,  and  past  president  of 


tlve  Is  Dr.  Joseph  H,  Salov,  a  leading  eyes  without  being  monotonotu.  There  the  added  comfort.”  After  several  years  the  New  Jersey  Optometric  Association 
^tometrlst,  and  past  president  of  the  Is  enough  variation  to  avoid'  tiresome-  of  Investigation  and  experimentation.  Says  Dr.  Salov,  addressing  the  editor  of 


Hew  Jersey  Optometric  Association.  |  ness,  yet  not  enough  to  be  disconcert-  I  Itoe  >  Mergenthaler  .  Linotype  Company  1  the  Newark  Evening  News:  "If  would  be 
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PALM  BEACH  POST  COMPLETES  NEW  PLANT 
AND  A  WAREHOUSE  BUILDING 


America's  last  Frontier 

- for  thcManufacturer 


'T’HE  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm 
^  Beach  Post  is  now  publishing  from 
its  new  home. 

The  business  office  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  occupy  the  main  floor  in  the 
East  portion  of  the  building,  while  the 
right  side  is  given  over  to  the  news  and 
editorial  departments. 

In  the  rear  of  these  offices  is  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  which  is  75  by  80  feet. 
The  third  floor  of  the  west  side  of  the 
building  is  given  over  to  a  conference 
room,  file  room,  telegraph  rooms,  and 
photo-engraving  department. 

The  basement,  71  by  153  feet,  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  press  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partments  and  leaves  storage  room  for 


more  than  six  carloads  of  news  print 
paper.  ) 

The  equipment  includes  14  Intertype 
machines,  two  Monotypes  and  a  Ludlow. 
The  press  room  is  equipped  with  a  64- 
Page  Scott  Multi-unit  press,  while  the 
stereotyping  department  includes  new, 
modern  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  Post  Building,  which 
is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  various 
departments,  the  company  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  warehouse  in  the  Terminals 
which  provides  storage  space  for  16  car 
loads  of  paper. 

D.  H.  Conkling  is  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  and  W.  A.  Payne  is 
general  manager. 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

Anne  Austin  Signs  Fiction  Contract  With  NEA  Service,  Inc. — New  Daily 
Intelligence  Questionnaire  for  Newspaper  Readers — 

George  Matthew  Adams  Returns  From  Coast  Trip 


A  NNE  AUSTIN  has  signed  a  contract 
with  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  to  furnish 
three  fiction  serials  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cations,  and  an 
interesting  true 
story  lies  behind 
the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Austin, 
who  was  born  in 
Texas,  is  only  30 
years  old.  When 
she  was  17  she 
was  married,  and 
for  the  past  12 
years  has  been 
forced  to  earn 
her  own  living. 

Her  first  fiction 
was  a  serial  writ- 
ten  for  the 
Kansas  City  Post.  Later  she  became  the 
editor  of  People’s  Popular  Monthly,  Des 
Moines,  an  experience  followed  by  a 
period  of  free  lancing  in  New  York. 

Her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  12  years  old, 
was  not  long  ago  judged  a  champion 
human  being.  She  has  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  214  per  cent — a  world’s  rec¬ 
ord.  She  will  enter  college  this  fall  at 
the  age  of  12.  Soon  after  this  became 
known,  NEA  looked  the  •\ustins  up  for 
an  interview,  and  Mrs.  Austin  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  that  service  on  child 
rraring.  Next  the  fiction  contract  was 
discussed,  and  now  has  been  agreed  upon. 


King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  offering  a  new  daily  intelligence 
questionnaire  for  newspaper  readers 
under  the  title  “The  Knowledge  Test.” 


Robert  L.  Ripley’s  “Believe  it  or  Not” 
sports  cartoons,  handled  by  Associated 
Newspapers,  began  Aug.  16,  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


president  of  the  syndicate  bearing  his 
name,  on  his  return  to  New  York  this 
week  from  a  two  months’  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  visited  more  than  75 
newspaper  offices  and  said  he  heard  “no 
whining.” 


Edwin  Muller,  treasurer.  Cosmos 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Europe. 


“Prisoners  of  Destiny,”  by  Leroy 
Durand,  is  King  Features  Syndicate’s  lat¬ 
est  serial. 


Ben  Lucien  Burman,  one  time  member 
of  the  New  York  World’s  staff,  is  now 
writing  a  daily  news  ode  for  NEA 
Service,  Inc. 


Lee  Pape  of  “Little  Benny’s  Note¬ 
book”  fame  is  back  in  New  York  from 
a  Maine  fishing  trip. 


“Telling  Tommy,”  comic  strip  by  Paul 
Pirn  has  been  taken  over  by  King  Feat¬ 
ures  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Percy  L.  Crosby,  “Skippy’s”  creator, 
is  convalescing  from  an  illness  at  the 
Central  Park  West  Hospital,  New  York. 


Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters,  writer  of  “Diet 
and  Health”  for  the  George  Matthew 
.\dams  Service,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  from  a  three  month’s  visit  to 
the  continent. 


North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
was  handling  Frank  Powers’  “Kitchener’s 
Coffin”  story  in  this  country. 


Jack  Dempsey’s  and  Gene  Tunney’s 
by-lines  will  appear  in  client  newspapers 
Prosperous  newspaper  conditions  were  of  King  Features  Syndicate  beginning- 
reported  by  George  Matthew  Adams,  Aug.  30. 


In  most  parts  of  the  country,  buying  habits  and 
selling  organizations  are  more  or  less  fixed,  and 
competition  is  keen  between  manufacturers  to  see 
who  can  get  the  largest  share  of  business. 

But  Florida  is  a  comparatively  new  market. 
New  population  is  swarming  into  the  state  by  the 
thousands.  New  cities  are  being  built.  New 
sales  agencies  and  distributors  are  being  ap¬ 
pointed.  New  buying  habits  are  being  formed. 

Here  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  intrench  himself  strongly  in  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  steadily  growing  and  that  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire 
United  States.  TTiis  is  a  new  frontier  for  the 
manufacturer.  Here  and  now,  by  the  use  of 
judicious  advertising  and  selling,  he  can  place 
his  product  at  the  forefront  of  jjopular  demand. 

Come  to  Florida — with  advertising.  And  re¬ 
member:  to  cover  Florida  completely  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  use  the  Associated  Dailies. 


aSSOClATED  DAILIES 

d  Florida 

510  Clark  Building  Jacksonville,  Florida 


Bndenton  N»wi 
Clearwater  Sun 
Daytona  Beach  Journal 
Daytona  Beach  Newi 
Deland  Daily  Newi 
Eustii  Lake  Befion 
Ft.  Myera  Preat 
Ft.  Kyera  Tropical  Newa 
Ft.  Pierce  Mewa-Tribune 
Ft.  Pierce  Becord 
Oaineaville  Newa 
Oaineayille  Sun 

JackaonviUe  Florida  Tlmea-Dnion 
JackaonviUe  Journal 
Key  Weat  CitUen 
Kiaaimmee  Oazetta 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Lakeland  Star-Tetegram 
Lake  Worth  Leader 
Melbourne  Journal 
Miami  Daily  Newa 
Miami  Herald 


Miami  Tribune 

New  Smyrna  Newa 

Ocala  Central  Florida  Tlmea 

Orlando  Morning  Sentinel 

Orlando  Beporter-Star 

Palatka  Newa 

Palm  Beach  Daily  Newa 

Palm  Beach  Poat 

Palm  Beach  Timea 

Penaacola  Journal 

Penaacola  Newa 

Plant  City  Courier 

St.  Auguatine  Becord 

St.  Peteraburg  Independent 

St.  Peteraburg  Newa 

St.  Peteraburg  Timea 

Sanford  Herald 

Saraaota  Herald 

Saraaota  Timea 

Stuart  Daily  Newa 

Tampa  Timea 

Tampa  Tribune 

Winter  Haven  Chief 
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No  National  Advertiser  or  Agency  of  Today 
is  guided,  as  Catherine  the  Great 
once  said  she  was, 

“By  Circumstances,  Conjectures 
and  Conjunctions” 

in  the  planning  and  placing  of  campaigns  in  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  great  primary  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising — "every  day,  a  daily  paper  in  every  home.” 

Especially 

if  they  use  EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER’S 

MARKET  GUIDE 


For  it  takes  all  the  conjecture  out 
of  advertising,  with  its  vivid  por¬ 
trayal  of  actual  trading  conditions  in 
each  of  the  1300  American  and 
Canadian  cities  in  which  daily 
newspapers  are  published,  markets 
in  which  billions  are  annually  spent 
for  nationally  advertised  products. 


It  answers  all  the  questions  which 
the  modern  merchandiser  must  ask 
before  starting  to  capture  coveted 
markets — with  its  from  150  to  500 
facts  and  sets  of  figures  intimately 
setting  forth  the  buying  habits  of 
each  city,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  its  people  live. 


The  getting  of  this  information, 
but  for  the  Market  Guide,  would 
entail  digging  into  a  mass  of  undi¬ 
gested,  unedited,  unverified,  irrele¬ 
vant  matter  in  a  thousand  and  one 
cumbersome  books,  costing  a  mint 
of  money  and  taking  a  terrific  toll 
of  time,  to  whip  it  into  usable  shape. 


What  is  more  logical — what  more  inevitable — than  when  a  national 
advertiser  has  determined  upon  his  market,  from  the  data  he  gets  in 
this  book,  while  he  still  has  that  book  in  his  hands,  and  before  he 
passes  to  another  state,  he  will  begin  thinking  about  the  best  medium 
to  use  in  covering  that  market.  THAT’S  THE  MOMENT  for 
the  daily  newspaper  publisher  to  get  across  to  him  the  story  of  his 
newspaper.  Isn’t  it?  Let  us  tell  you  about  it — no  obligations. 


A.B.C.  „  a  n  ^  A.B.P. 

=  EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER 

Times  Building  fSuite  1700|  New  York 
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More  than  thirty  million  Bibles  or  Books  of  the 
Bible  were  sold  or  distributed  in  1925. 

Would  you  not  love  to  have  companion  volumes  to 
help  you  discover  the  treasures  in  that  Wonderful 
Book? 


[1688-1772] 

explained  the  Bible’s  practical  application  to  daily  life;  how  it 
describes  the  life  hereafter;  what  the  Bible  parables  mean  when 
spiritually  interpreted. 

His  theological  works — as  issued  by  himself — have  been  pub. 
lished  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  in  most  modem  transla, 
tion  from  the  original  Latin,  in  the  Rotch  Edition  of  32  volumes. 

The  first  twenty  give  the  spiritual  sense  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  as  understocxi  in  Heaven;  and  volumes  26,  27,  28  give 
likewise  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Volume  29,  Marriage  Love,  views  from  the  union  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  the  Law  of  Sex  throughout  all  crea- 
tion.  It  shows  the  crown  and  jewel  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
the  union  of  one  with  one  only.  Price  $2.00. 

Volumes  30,  31,  32,  contain  a  full  statement  of  the  True 
Christian  Religion  as  revealed  from  Heaven.  $3.00  the  set. 

The  whole  32  volumes  in  halfmorocco  at  $125;  in  buckram,  $40. 


The  following  are  the  best  introductory  books  to  the  Revela- 
tions  of  Swedenborg.  They  are  in  large  print,  bound  in  buck¬ 
ram,  and  contain  from  260  to  485  pages. 

TITLES  PRICE 

Heaven  and  Hell  from  things  heard  and  seen  $1.25 

Angelic  Wisdom  Concerning — 

THE  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  which  governs  the  Universe 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Hells,  and  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 
of  all  things  in  creation;  and  in  the  everyday  life  of  man.  $1.25 

THE  DIVINE  LOVE  AND  WISDOM,  the  profoundest 
book  and  revelation  concerning  God  and  His  Creation  ever  written, 
first  published  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam  1763;  along  with  this  is  the 
“IntercourseBetween  the  Soul  and  theBody”first  published  in  Latin 

at  London  1769.  _  _  $1.25 

Price  of  all  three  at  one  time,  including  postage  $2.75 


Who  Was  Swedenborg? 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  was  the  great  Swedish  scientist,  philo¬ 
sopher  and  theologian,  whose  vast  range  caused  Emerson  to  term  him  the  mastodon 
of  scholars.  Dr.  Parlxs  Cadman  recently  named  him  the  Universal  Genius. 

Oficially  connected,  by  appointment  of  the  King,  with  the  great  mining  industry 
of  Sweden,  he  mastered  all  the  sciences  of  his  time,  and  wrote  the  most  useful 
b(X)bs  on  metallurgy,  minerals,  geology,  astronomy,  and  the  human  brain. 

His  life  search  was  for  the  human  soul.  How  his  spiritual  senses  were  opened, 
after  he  was  50  years  of  age,  that  he  might  reveal  the  human  soul,  the  life  after 
death,  and  the  Bible  itself,  may  be  read  in  the  above  named,  uplifting,  useful  booijs 


Send  orders  or  inquiries  to 

B.  A.  WHITTEMORE,  Agent 

137  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Agn'«  Life  of  Swedenborg  «ent  postpaid  for  10  cents;  Heaven  and  Hell  in  paper  covers 
for  30  cenu;  GaUi-Curci  on  Swedenborg  for  10  cenu;  or  all  three  for  W  cents. 


VIRGINIA  A.  P.  MEMBERS  MEET 


Associated  Press  of  Virginia  met  at  Pulaski  last  week  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association.  In  the  group  are  L.  E. 
Pugh,  business  manager  of  the  Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald; 
J.  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  business  manager,  Fredericksburg  Star  and  Free-Lance;  J.  P. 
Fishburn,  editor  Roanoke  Times  and  World  News;  B.  EL  Hood,  Roanoke  Times 
and  World  News;  Colonel  W.  §.  Copeland,  president,  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  Corporation;  U.  L.  McCalL  of  the  Associated  Press  office,  Atlanta;  F.  J. 
McDermott,  Richmond  A.  P.  Bureau;  Robert  Class,  editor,  Lynchburg  News 
and  Advance;  Elamest  C.  Pollard,  managing  editor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch; 
William  Atkinson,  associated  with  the  Roanoke  papers;  and  Thomas  H.  Pratt, 
of  the  Kingsport  Press. 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

W.  K.  Kellogg,  Entertaining  Advertisers,  Tells  How  Cereal  Business  Was 
Built — Advertising  Brings  Big  Sales  Increase  to  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale — Hartmann  Tie-Up  Copy 


A  GROUP  of  160  advertising  men  although  the  company  had  increased  its 
were  entertained  recently  by  \V.  K.  total  advertising  investment  eight  times, 
Kellogg,  president  of  the  Kellogg  -Com-  the  cost  per  bottle  was  only  1.6  cents. 

pany,  at  the  firm’s  plant  in  Battle  Creek,  - 

Mich.,  and  to  them  the  story  was  told  Local  dealers  are  placing  considerable 
of  how  newspaper  advertising  had  built  tie-up  copy  in  newspapers  promoting  the 
up  a  vast  cereal  food  business.  Hartmann  wardrobe  trunk,  product  of 

The  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  Hartmann  Trunk  Companv,  Racine, 
dates  back  to  1906  the  year  corn  flakes  Wis.  The  account  is  handled  by  H.  W. 
were  first  made.  Kastor  &  Sons  Companv,  Chicago. 

“We  decided  to  try  newspaper  adver-  _ 

tising  to  see  what  it  would  do  for  our  The  Hicks  Advertising  Agenev.  New 


were  first  made.  Kastor  &  Sons  Companv,  Chicago. 

“We  decided  to  try  newspaper  adver-  _ 

tising  to  see  what  it  would  do  for  our  The  Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  New 
sales,’’  Mr.  Kellogg  said.  “Our  first  York,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
appropriation  was  $150.  It  was  spent  advertising  of  Jules  Schwab  &  Co.,  im- 
in  a  newspaper  schedule  in  Canton,  O.  porters  and  wholesale  jewelers,  of  the 
Due  to  production  difficulties,  the  test  same  city.  An  advertising  campaign  is 
campaign  was  discontinued,  but  it  is  in-  being  planned. 

teresting  to  note  that  Canton,  the  first  _ 

town  opened  by  advertising  is  today  one  Newspapers  are  being  used  in  an  edu- 
of  the  best  owns  m  the  country  per  ^d^.e^ising  campaign  being  Sn- 

camta  sales  of  corn  flakes.  ducted  by  the  Association  of  Lighting 

^Tom  this  insi^ificant  appropriation  Manufacturers.  New  York  Thf 

10  years  ago,  the  Kellogg  Company  has  y  ^  ^ 

steadily  increased  its  newspaper  adver-  New  York  advertising  agency, 
tising  expenditures,  until  last  year  ap-  ^  ^ 

proximately  $1,500,000  was  s^nt  in  this  jhe  Shotwell  Manufacturing  Company. 

vertising  ot  the  American  Newspaper  Cracker  Jack  “ind  .A^geln,"  XbStmaN 
Publishers  Association.  Last  year  s  total  ® 

appropriation  was  in  the  neighborhood 

of  $2,000,000.  . .  7“ 

“This  business  was  built  by  adver-  -Newspapers,  magazines  and  business 


tising,  even  from  its  earliest  days,”  Mr.  P^P^rs  will  be  used  to  promote  Ted-Toys, 
Kelloee  said  product  of  the  Ted  Toy-lers,  Inc.,  New 

_  Bedford,  Mass. 

Net  earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  - 

this  year  reported  by  Canada  Dry  Ginger  L.  C.  Lincoln  has  been  appointed  ad- 
Ale,  Inc.,  were  more  than  43  times  those  vertising  manager  of  F.  A.  D.  .Andrea, 
of  the  corresponding-  quarter  in  1923,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  Fada 
the  vear  the  company  first  began  to  ad-  radio  products, 
vertise.  - 

Je”  r69oS'”lSSS.  t  SEM..WEEKLY  IMPROVES  PLANT 

1923,  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  The  Greenville  (Ill.)  Advocate,  semi- 


1923,  with  an  advertising  expenditure  of  The  Greenville  (Ill.)  Advocate,  semi- 
$110,268.  the  sales  were  6,230,100  bottles,  weekly,  owned  and  edited  by  Will  C.  Car- 
In  1924,  when  the  appropriation  was  son,  has  just  installed  a  web  perfecting 
$361,988,  the  sales  amounted  to  23,480,250  press  and  changed  from  a  six-column  to  a 
bottles,  and  in  1925,  with  $838,571  in-  seven-column  paper.  The  basement  of 
vested  in  advertising,  the  sales  reached  the  Advocate  building  has  been  entirely 


51,783,300. 


remodeled  into  a  press  room  which  houses 


The  advertising  investment  in  1923  its  new  press,  a  Babcock  drum  cylinder 
amounted  to  1.7  cents  a  bottle.  In  1925,  and  job  press. 
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4^ 


Father  Penn’s  (^1  / 

continued  leadership^  as  a  buyer  of 

nationally  advertised  goods  ^  * 


4  4  4 


Pennsylvania  still  continues  in  the  premier  position  as  a  buyer  of  nationally  advertised 
goods.  A  chain  of  circumstances  has  brought  this  about. 


Its  nearness  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  where  shipments  can  be  sent  by  water,  its  great  rail¬ 
roads  traversing  the  state  in  every  direction,  and  its  natural  resources,  in  coal,  oil  and  min¬ 
erals,  give  Pennsylvania  an  assured  income  for  its  industrious  citizens. 


Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a  great  market  and  every  indication  points  that  this  lead¬ 
ership  will  be  maintained  indefinitely. 


Information  is  available  to  national  advertisers  which  will  aid  them  in  merchandising  and 
the  distribution  of  their  products  thru  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


3.600 

Circulation 

linos 

••Allentown  Call  . 

....(M) 

31,400 

.10 

••Allentown  Call  . 

....(S) 

22,349 

.10 

Falls  Tribune . 

....(E) 

6,553 

.03 

tf Bethlehem  Glohe  Times... 

....(E) 

13,272 

.06 

ttBloomsburg  Press . 

....(M) 

7,673 

.04 

••Chester  Times . 

....(E) 

18,295 

.06 

tfCoatesville  Record . 

....(E) 

6,783 

.035 

••ConnellsviUe  Conner . 

. (E) 

5,928 

.02 

••Easton  Express  . 

....(E) 

25,473 

.08 

••Erie  Times  . 

. (E) 

28,596 

.08 

tt('reen8bnrg  Tribune  Review 

...(EM) 

14,883 

.05 

ttHazleton  Plain  Speaker.... 
ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel . 

.(E)  1 
(M)  ] 

19,852 

.07 

••Monnt  Carmel  Item  . 

. (E) 

4,307 

.0285 

•*Oil  City  Derrick  . (M) 

**Pott8ville  Republican  and 


Morning  Paper  . (EM)  15,346 

**Scranton  Times . (E)  43^30 

**Sharon  Herald  . (E)  7,236 

**Snnbnry  Daily  Item  . (E)  5^24 


**Snnbnry  Daily  Item  . (E)  5^24  .03 

••Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . (M&E)  17,589  .06 

tfWest  Chester  Local  News . (E)  11,860  .04 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  ....  (E)  26,204  .06 

ttWUliamsport  Snn  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (ME)  28,000  .09 

ttYork  Dispatch  . (E)  19,632  .05 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 
tfCovemment  Statement,  March  3L  1926. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1926 


BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


Teaching  Newsboyr  to  Know  the  Paper  They  Are  Selling — Backing 
Local  Sports  Events  to  Make  Friends  and  Readers — Some 
Elnglish  Circulation  Stunts — “Reader  Service” 


'T'E ACHING  newsboys  to  know  the 
product  they  are  selling,  and  the 
placing  of  papers  at  every  turn  of  the 
corner  on  the  street,  are  two  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  to  build  up  circulation  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  according  to  W.  J.  Parker,  director 


of  circulation  sales. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  a  newsboy  should 
have  just  as  much  knowledge  of  his 
product  as  any  salesman,”  said  Mr. 
Parker.  “He  should  know  the  value  of 
head  lines,  the  value  of  local  stories  and 
the  significance  of  features. 

“The  more  places  that  papers  are  on 
sale  the  more  papers  wall  be  sold,  we 
think.  We  want  the  paper  easy  to  buy 
— that’s  why  the  American  has  1,600 
newsboys  in  Chicago  and  has  specialized 
on  boy  organization  for  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  in  addition  to  boys  at  corner 
stands.” 

The  American  has  a  boy  selling  only 
the  one  paper  in  almost  every  available 
nook  on  the  streets  of  Chicago’s  loop. 
The  boys  are  young — between  the  ages 
of  9  to  12 — as  Mr.  Parker  believes  they 
are  the  best  for  the  work.  After  they 
are  16  they  are  not  much  interested. 

“The  boy  circulation  problem  lies,  of 
course,  in  getting  boys  and  in  teaching 
them  the  right  principles  of  selling  the 
paper,”  Mr.  Parker  went  on.  “In  order 
to  do  this  an  assistant  circulator  rents 
halls  and  talks  to  the  Ixjys  often.  He 
tries  to  inculcate  in  the  boys  the  feeling 
that  they,  too,  are  assistant  circulators 
for  the  paper. 

“With  a  circulator  talking  to  them  and 
discussing  different  circulation  problems 
with  them  in  this  intimate  way,  they  feel 
closer  to  the  paper  they  are  selling  and 
are  more  enthusiastic.  Then  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  talk  for  the  paper. 

“We  encourage  the  boys  to  build  up  a 
regular  clientele  and  thus  sell  more 
papers.  This  is  steady  work  for  the 
assistant  circulators.” 

The  American  also  owns  an  independ¬ 
ent  home  delivery  in  Chicago,  which  was 
put  in  three  years  ago.  There  are  83 
branches  where  the  boys  get  their  papers. 
In  addition  to  money  received  these  boy 
salesmen  are  given  coupons  which  may 
be  saved  to  obtain  certain  articles. 
Clothing  predominates  over  playthings  in 
these  selections  by  the  boys. 


It’s  an  old  circulation  stunt,  and  still 
a  good  one,  for  a  newspaper  to  get  be¬ 
hind  local  sporting  contests,  staging 
championship  meets,  and  offering  prizes 
and  medals  to  winners.  But,  although 
ancient,  there  are  many  new  ways  of 
conducting  such  stunts  and  new  contests 
to  sponsor. 

In  New  York,  the  Evening  Graphic, 
Macfadden  tabloid,  with  O;  O.  Scatter- 
good  circulation  manager,  has  organized 
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what  it  calls  a  “punchball  league.” 
Punchball,  a  modified  game  of  baseball, 
played  in  tbe  streets  of  New  York  and 
other  cities,  has  spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Nine  hundred  teams  entered 
the  Greater  New  York  championships, 
initiated  by  the  Graphic.  The  field  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  some  250  sur¬ 
vivors. 

Every  day  the  Graphic  carries  the 
scores  of  teams  playing  in  the  punchball 
league,  and  rivalry  for  the  championship 
of  Manhattan  is  intense.  Managers  of 
the  teams  scheduled  to  play  games  after 
work  each  evening  are  instructed  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  Graphic  after  play  is  over  to 
report  these  scores. 

The  Neiv  York  Evening  World  is 
another  paper  that  believes  in  sponsoring 
sporting  matches  for  youngsters.  Only 
recently  this  paper  gave  prizes  to  girls 
playing  in  a  jackstone  contest.  The 
same  paper  every  year  gets  the  boys  of 
the  town  to  contend  in  a  harmonica 
playing  meet. 

Last  Sunday  the  Mihcaukee  Journal 
Athletic  Association’s  first  A.  .\.  U.  river 
swimming  marathon  was  held,  and  con¬ 
siderable  reader  interest  was  developed 
by  the  event. 

Not  long  ago  the  Denver  Post  held 
an  amateur  ad-writing  contest  in  con¬ 
junction  with  38  Denver  business  firms. 
Weekly  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
ad  for  any  one  of  the  products  or  con¬ 
cerns  participating,  with  a  grand  prize 
of  $5{X).  This  indoor  sport  becoming 
common  in  newspapers  is  pleasing  to  the 
business  office  as  w'ell  as  the  circulators. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  marble  cham¬ 
pionships  conducted  each  year  by  tbe 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

.■\ntl  so  it  goes. 

Tomorrow  some  enterprising  circulator 
will  think  up  some  new  sporting  contest 
that  will  keep  local  boys  and  girls  at 
happy  play  and  sell  papers  in  the 
bargain. 


The  London  News  of  the  World  on 
Aug.  16,  offered  a  prize  of  1,000  pounds 
to  any  British  su'oject  who  will  beat 
Gertrude  Ederle’s  time  record  in  swim¬ 
ming  the  channel.  The  announcement 
focuses  the  attention  of  American  circu¬ 
lators  on  other  British  methods  of  win¬ 
ning  newspaper  readers. 

There  was  the  combined  cross-word 
and  ode  writing  contest  initiated  by  the 
London  Daily  News.  Contestants  were 
called  upon  to  solve  monthly  cross-word 
puzzles,  finding  in  them  a  Qiristian 
name.  They  then  were  instructed  to 
write  an  ode  to  an  imaginary  person 
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Nptu  ®nrk  ^imra 

Sunday,  Sept.  12,  1926 

The  New  York  Times  will  publish 
September  12,  as  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  a  Special  Radio 
Section,  full  size,  inaugurating  Radio 
Week  in  New  York,  when  there 
will  be  a  radio  exhibition  at  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

Radio  news  in  The  New  York  Times 
Sunday  edition  thoroughly  covers  in¬ 
formation  of  radio  progress  and 
invention,  legislative  measures  pend¬ 
ing  and  proposed,  tested  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  reception,  pro¬ 
grams  of  stations  all  over  the 
country,  with  ten  outstanding  broad¬ 
casting  events  of  the  week,  radio 
trade  notes  and  comment. 

A  greater  sum  is  spent  in  The  New 
York  Times  for  radio  advertising 
than  in  any  other  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Advertising  forms  close  Wednesday.  Sept.  8. 
Rata  95  unts  an  awte  line.  Clrcilatlaii 
In  eXMSs  of  600,000  wpies. 


bearing  this  name.  The  writer  of  the 
best  ode  was  given  a  cash  prize. 

The  London  Daily  Graphic  recently 
published  a  number  of  children’s  pictures 
asking  the  question  “Which  Child  Do 
You  Think  Is  the  Best  Looking?”  Cash 
prizes  were  given  readers  making  the 
best  selection  from  the  series  run.  The 
choice  was  determined  by  the  average 
selection. 

Weekly  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Lomlon  Daily  Mirror  for  the  best  one 
paragraph  true  story  telling  how  the 
reader  of  the  paper  had  benefited  through 
a  turn  of  chance. 

Capitalizing  on  the'  international  card 
playing  habit,  the  London  Daily  News 
recently  sponsored  a  bridge  whist  tour¬ 
nament.  Clubs  were  organized  through¬ 
out  England  to  hold  a  series  of  whist 
parties.  The  man  and  woman  making 
the  top  scores  in  these  local  tournaments 
received  prizes.  The  prize  was  doubled 
if  the  winner  had  been  a  subscriber  of 
the  News  over  a  given  period.  The 
pairs  winning  in  their  own  localities 
were  guests  of  the  News  in  London  at 
a  final  tournament  to  determine  Eng¬ 
land’s  champion  whist  player. 

Who  is  the  champion  bridge  player, 
five  hundred  player,  pinochle  or  mah 
jong  (if  it’s  still  played)  player  in  your 
town  ? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out? 

Maybe  parties  could  be  organized,  in 
suburban  communities  and  nearby  towns 
by  your  newspaper  to  discover  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  county. 

Wouldn’t  it  get  your  newspaper  talked 
about  along  with  other  usual  card  table 
topics  ? 


“Service” — that’s  what  every  news¬ 
paper  promises  its  readers. 

The  Wheeling  (W.  ’Va.)  Intelligencer 
prints  its  promise  in  the  following  two- 
column  bo.x : 

“If  for  ANY  RE.\SON  you  do 
not  receive  your  INTELLIGENCER 
promptly  and  properly  delivered,  call 
Wheeling  823  and  your  paper  will  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  your  door  by 


special  messenger.  All  complaints  of 
missed  papers  received  up  until  10  o’c  lock 
in  the  morning  will  be  given  immediate 
attention  and  delivery.” 


A  resolution  protesting  against  Los 
.\ngeles  newsboy  cries  of  “Aimee”  while 
selling  papers  near  the  Angelus  temple 
was  adopted  Aug.  15  by  followers  of 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  at  the  evangelist’s  taber¬ 
nacle. 


Carrier  boys  of  one  Florida  newspaper 
roll  their  papers  and  paste  a  full-sized 
wrapper  around  each  in  the  mailing  rcxnn 
before  starting  on  their  routes,  according 
to  Rober  B.  Miller,  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

“This  plan  saves  the  carriers’  time  in  i 
delivery,”  Mr.  Miller  wrote  Editor  4  I 
Publisher.  “The  papers  can  be  tossed  f 
or  thrown  accurately  from  a  bicycle  or  I 
automobile.  The  paper  will  not  curl  up  f 
or  fly  away.  A  good  aim  is  all  that  is  J 
necessary.  i 

“A  full-sized  wrapper,  length  of  a  j 
folded  newspaper,  serves  another  advan-  | 
tage.  In  rainy  weather  it  prevents  the  f 
newspaper  from  being  soaked  if  not  j 
picked  up  by  the  subscriber  immediately  1 
after  delivery.  Scrap  newsprint  or  old  [ 
newspapeers  are  cut  for  wrappers.”  | 


STARTS  FLOWER  SERVICE 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Comtnercial  News  [ 
last  week  instituted  its  Flower  Service  I 
to  carry  surplus  garden  flowers  from  its 
readers’  gardens  to  the  local  hospitals,  in¬ 
firmaries  and  old  peoples’  homes.  Special 
telephone  accommodations  were  provided 
during  the  week,  the  newspaper  inviting  ! 
all  donors  to  the  flower  service  to  report  i' 
if  they  would  contribute  bouquets.  Lists  j. 
were  made  and  the  auto,  appropriately 
decorated,  toured  the  city  collecting 
flowers.  The  Commercial  News  an-  ’ 
nounced  it  would  continue  the  service  i 
each  Saturday  forenoon  during  the  sum-  ■ 
mer  season.  , 


Not  LINAGE - 
Not  VERBIAGE- 


IDEAS- 

THAT  PORTRAY  YOUR  MARKET 
WILL  SELL  YOUR  SPACE 

We  act  as  the  Service  Department 
for  the  publisher  who  is  looking  for 
new  ideas  that  will  sell  his  news¬ 
paper  space  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser. 

We  create  copy  and  layout  cam¬ 
paigns  pictorially  illustrated  that 
visualize  the  publisher’s  field  and 
tie  up  his  market  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

PUBLISHERS  SPACE  SELLING  SERVICE 

49  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

- ia4>£« - 

COPY  -  LAYOUT  -  ART  I 
-  TYPOGRAPHY  - 
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The  Argus  Press  of  London,  England 
Relies  Day  and  Night  on  Goss  Presses 
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Four  Goss  High  Speed  Octuple  Presses  •with 
t  welvefolders  are  now  installed  in  the  offices  of 
the  Argus  Press,  London,  England  to  meet  to 
a  large  extent  alone  the  multitudinous  needs 
of  this  great  establishment. 


Why  the  Largest  Firm  of  Contracting  Newspaper 
Printers  in  Europe  Favors  Goss  High  Speed  Presses 


extensive  and  varied  daily  and  weekly 
■  issues,  over  20  in  number,  regularly  printed 
at  the  Argus  Works,  severely  test  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  versatility  of  high-speed  printing  machines. 
Long  runs  of  various  sizes  ranging  from  32  pages 
19  X  24  to  8  pages  12  x  17  are  the  regular  order  of  the 
day.  invariably  good  vootk  turned  oat  at  high  speed 
has  given  the  Argus  Press  of  London  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation. 

This  company — probabiy  the  largest  firm  of  con¬ 
tracting  newspaper  printers  in  Europe — does  not  own 
any  of  the  20  odd  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  regu¬ 
larly  printed  at  their  woiks  in  Temple  Avenue  and 
Tudor  Street.  Although  these  fine  premises,  in  the 


heart  of  newspaperland,  have  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
tain  the  equipment  of  a  large  daily  newspaper  ofifice, 
the  whole  of  the  business  done  is  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers  for  publishers  who  either  do  not  run  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  or  whose  resources  are  taxed  beyond  the 
capacity  of  their  equipment. 

Newspaper  presses  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
must  be  capable  of  quick  changing  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest  size  newspaper  and  of  continuous  high 
speed  printing  day  and  night.  Goss  Presses  ably  fill 
the  bill,  reports  E.  Foster,  General  Manager. 

The  world  renowned  Sunday  newspaper  “The  Ob¬ 
server”,  The  Financial  News  and  many  other  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  are  regularly  printed  on  Goss  Presses. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 

The  Qoss  Printing  Tress  Company  of  England,  Ltd.,  London 
Messers.  Ed'wards  Dunlop  Company  Ltd.,  Sydney .  Sole  Australian  Agent 


MISS  CECIL  1.  DORRIAN, 
NEWS  WRITER,  DIES 


Wai  First  Accredited  American  Woman 
War  Correspondent  and  Covered 
Europe  for  Newark  News 
Since  1914 


Miss  Cecil  I.  Dorrian,  since  1914  Eu¬ 
ropean  correspondent  of  the  Ne^iMirk 
Evening  News,  and  the  first  accredited 
American  woman  war  correspondent  to 
visit  the  battle  front  in  France  in  1918, 
died  Wednesday  night  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  at  a  sanatorium  in  Towson,  near 
Baltimore.  Her  body  will  be  brought 
to  Newark  where  the  funeral  will  be 
held.  Her  only  surviving  close  relative 
is  her  mother,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Dorrian, 
who  was  with  her  when  she  died. 

Miss  Dorrian  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  A.  Dorrian,  and 
was  graduated  from  Barnard  College  in 
1905. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  Miss  Dor¬ 
rian  began  writing  short  dramatic 
sketches.  Her  first  position  was  with 
the  Century  Company  and  later  she  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  staff. 

She  was  in  London  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  wrote  some  articles  for  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  Later  she  be¬ 
came  the  European  correspondent  for  that 
newspaper.  In  1916,  her  play,  “The  Age 
of  Reason,”  was  produced  in  the  Band- 
box  Theater. 

Constantly  at  the  scenes  of  greatest 
action  in  the  World  War,  she  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  under  fire  in  her  pursuit  of 
news. 

Miss  Dorrian  went  to  the  front  while 
the  78th  Division,  made  up  largely  of 
New  Jersey  men,  was  in  battle  and  sent 
her  newspaper  a  first-hand  story  of  the 
division’s  activities. 

Miss  Dorrian  was  given  a  war  decora¬ 
tion  by  the  French  Government  and  was 
highly  praised  by  Gabriele  D’.Annunzio  as 
a  commentator  on  public  affairs. 

She  contracted  pneumonia  in  Germany 
last  February  and  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  July  20.  She  went  to  Baltimore  for 
treatment  and  subsequently  entered  the 
sanatorium  at  Towson. 


organized  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  four 
years  ago.  One  of  the  agency’s  chief 
accounts  was  the  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company  of  St.  l>ouis.  Mo.,  makers  of 
Listerine.  Mr.  Feasley  wrote  all  the 
Listerine  copy,  which,  featuring  hali¬ 
tosis,  attracted  widespread  public  com¬ 
ment  and  was  largely  resptmsible  for 
enormous  increases  in  sales  made  by  the 
Lambert  concern.  Appropriations  for 
this  account  grew  from  nothing  to 
$4.500,(X)0. 

Before  organizing  the  New  York 
agency,  Mr.  Feasley  was  for  11  years 
connected  with  Williams  &  Cunnyngham 
of  Chicago. 


PELHAM  NEWS  LAUNCHED 


NEW  A.  P.  MEMBERS  , 


The  first  issue  of  Pelham  (N.  Y.) 
A'cuu,  weekly,  appeared  Aug.  5.  It  is 
published  by  Garrison  Publications,  Inc. 
at  105  Wolfs  Lane,  Pelham.  James  Carr 
Garrison,  president  of  the  corporation, 
was  for  several  years  until  lately  the 
vice-president  and  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Proz’idence  News.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  attached  to  the  Providence  Journal 
and  his  newspaper  experience  includes 
many  years  as  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Press.  Also  he  served  on 
the  New  York  World,  the  New  York 
Mail  and  the  Milwaukee  Stvlinel. 


Newspaiiers  elected  to  membership  in 
the  .Associated  Press,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  this  week,  include : 
Shainokin  (Pa.)  Daily  News;  Lansford 
(Pa.)  Evening  Record;  Clarkston 
(Wash.)  Ez’ening  Herald;  and  Little 
Falls  (Minn.)  Transcript. 


ADDS  AUTOMOBII.E  SECTION 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  publishing 
six  days  a  week,  has  established  an 
automobile  section  to  run  on  Wednesday 
of  every  week.  Two  pages  of  news  and 
advertising  is  the  present  make-up. 


NILES  S.  HYATT 


MILTON  FEASLEY  DEAD 


Only  One  Paper 
Really  Covers 
Akron  District! 


National  advertisers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  economical  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  great  Akron  district,  rubber 
center  of  the  world,  is  through  the  one 
DOMINANT  newspaper  in  this  district, 
the 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Leading  Other  Northern  Ohio  News¬ 
papers  by  Many  Thousands  in  Circula- 
in  this  District— Second  in  Ohio 
of  Six  Day  Evening  Newspapers  in 
1925  Linage. 


daily  average  circula¬ 
tion  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
51,973— GAIN  of  4,647  OVER 
PREVIOUS  SIX  MONTHS 


Niles  S.  Hyatt,  48,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  San  Francisco  and  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Enquirer,  and  his  five-year-old  daughter 
were  killed  when  their  automobile  went 
over  an  embankment  and  burst  into 
flames.  Hyatt  was  making  a  business 
trip  to  Burlingame,  Cal. 


Writer  of  Famous  Listerine  Advertise¬ 
ments  Dies  Suddenly 

Milton  Feasley,  of  Lambert  &  Feasley, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  died 
suddenly  in  New  York  on  Aug.  19,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  recent  major  operation. 

With  Gerard  Lambert,  Mr.  Feasley 
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F.  G.  BELL,  SAVANNAH  PUBLISHER,  LEFT 
$500,000  ESTATE  IN  TRUST  FOR  FAMILY 

Began  on  Business  Side  of  News  Under  Col.  Estill’s'  Ownership 
and  Assumed  Complete  Control  After  42  Years 
of  Service 


AN  estate  valued  at  $500,000  was  left 
by  Frank  G.  Bell,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  Sai'annah  (Ga.)  Moni- 
ing  News,  whose 
sudden  death  on 
August  12,  was 
reported  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
last  week.  Mr. 

Bell’s  will  was 
filed  for  probate 
Aug.  17.  It 
leaves  all  his 
property  of  every 
character  in  trust 
with  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  &  Southern 
Bank  of  Savan¬ 
nah  as  trustee. 

Mrs.  Bell  is  to 
receive  an  an¬ 
nuity  and  at  her  death  the  property  is 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  sons,  F. 
G.  Bell,  Jr.,  and  Malcolm  Bell.  The 
trustee  is  relieved  of  making  any  returns 
or  reports. 

Frank  G.  Bell,  born  in  Alexandria, 
Va..  in  1858,  joined  the  Savannah  News 
circulation  and  business  department  in 
1884,  when  the  paper  was  owned  by  the 
late  James  H.  Estill. 

Col.  Estill  had  the  faculty  of  surround¬ 
ing  himself  with  capable  men.  He 
sought  them  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  when  they  evi¬ 
denced  their  worth  he  rapidly  promoted 
them. 

That  is  what  happened  to  Frank  Bell. 
He  was  engaged  to  travel  South  Georgia 
and  Florida  for  the  Morning  News,  and 
he  did  the  job  so  well  that  promotions 
came  rapidly.  At  the  death  of  Col.  Es- 
till,  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Bell,  who  had 
been  gradually  promoted  was  ready  to 
take  his  place  at  the  business  helm  of 
the  newspaper.  Col.  Estill  left  him  some 
of  the  stock  of  the  publishing  company 
and  he  acquired  other  shares  by  purchase. 
The  end  of  a  service  of  42  years  saw  him 
the  largest  individual  stockholder  of  the 
Morning  News  and  in  complete  control 
of  the  paper’s  business  and  editorial 
policy. 

He  was  a  modest  man,  and  except 
when  required  to  do  so  by  the  federal 
laws  he  never  permitted  his  name  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  show  his  intimate  connection  and 
control  of  the  News.  His  name  appeared 
neither  on  masthead  nor  stationery. 
He  shared  with  others  the  honors  that 
came  to  the  newspaper.  He  consulted 
with  his  editor  as  to  editorial  policy,  di¬ 
rected  his  city  editor  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  local  news  should  be  handled ; 
weighed  its  importance  with  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  features  and  consulted 
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with  the  state  news  and  political  editors 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  handling 
information  that  came  from  outside. 

He  found  time,  too,  to  confer  with 
the  business  office  as  to  business  policies 
and  advertising  features  of  the  paper. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  guiding  through 
suggestion  and  of  bringing  into  his  serv¬ 
ice  capable  men.  He  was  the  final  arbi¬ 
ter  as  to  the  conduct  of  every  department. 

Before  the  death  of  Col.  Estill,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  News,  Mr.  Bell 
became  “the  man  to  see,’’  on  the  paper. 
From  traveling  representative  to  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  was  a  short  step  and  later 
the  post  of  personal  representative  of 
Col.  Estill  was  filled  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  Virginian. 

Under  Mr.  Bell’s  direction  the  News 
entered  aggressively  the  field  it  had  built 
up  in  Southeast  Georgia  and  parts  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Bell  believed  in 
spending  money  to  further  the  interest 
of  the  Morning  News.  He  had  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  see  it  among  the  best  equipped 
newspapers  in  the  state  if  not  in  the 
South,  and  before  he  died  his  ambition 
was  gratified.  Within  the  past  year  the 
Morning  News  has  completed  a  well- 
equipped  home.  It  has  endeavored  to 
make  a  community  house  of  its  editorial 
quarters.  The  building  constructed  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Bell  and 
planned  by  him,  has  among  other  fea¬ 
tures  a  town  hall  open  to  organizations 
that  wish  a  place  to  meet  and  a  branch 
of  the  Savannah  Public  Library.  These 
are  but  two  evidences  of  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Bell  to  make  of  the  News  a  com¬ 
munity  agency  in  more  than  a  mere  news 
sense. 

As  a  public  servant  Mr.  Bell  was  in¬ 
defatigable.  He  was  an  earnest  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  di¬ 
rector.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  he  had 
been  given  a  six  year  term  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Chatham 
County  and  was  vice-president  of  that 
board  when  he  died.  One  of  his  last 
acts  of  public  service  was  to  sit  as  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  August  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

His  work  for  humanity  and  for  the 
good  of  others  was  exemplified  in  many 
ways.  He  was  president  of  the  Georgia 
Infirmary  Board  for  many  years.  The 
Georgia  Infirmary  is  a  colored  hospital  in 
Savannah.  He  was  also  vice-president  of 
the  Union  Society,  a  body  dating  back 
to  Charles  Whitfield  the  co-worker  of 
John  Wesley  in  the  days  of  Oglethorpe, 


Linotype  Mailbag^- 


conducting  an  orphans’  home  for  l)oys. 

In  Savannah  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  Chatham  Savings  &  Loan  Company — 
an  individual  name  for  what  is  really  a 
building  and  loan  association — and  he  was 
a  director  in  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
Bank,  one  of  the  Mills  B.  Lane  chain  of 
of  banks  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

During  the  World  War,  he  was  too 
old  for  service  in  the  field  but  he  served 
in  many  capacities  at  home. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Press 
he  was  also  active  and  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  w'ork  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  For 
two  years  he  served  as  president  of  that 
body. 

Mr.  Bell  for  years  served  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  St.  Paul  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  responsible 
positions  in  this  work,  until  realizing 
that  his  health  was  giving  way  he  re¬ 
luctantly  declined  to  serve  longer  as  an 
active  layman. 

He  was  buried  from  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  which  he  helped  to  found, 
on  Aug.  14.  The  church  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  Part  of  it  was  reserved 
for  the  employees  of  the  Morning  News. 
The  chancel  was  banked  high  with  floral 
tributes,  from  friends,  from  firms,  from 
corporations  and  from  organizations. 

He  was  borne  to  his  grave  in  Bon- 
aventure  Cemetery  by  six  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  News — W.  Roy  Neal,  edi¬ 
tor  ;  Boykin  Paschal,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  :  E.  D.  Hood,  circulation  manager ; 
D.  G.  Bickers,  associate  editor;  Richard 
M.  Charlton,  city  editor ;  and  J.  F. 
Meyer,  foreman  of  the  composing  room. 


*Some  service’ 


"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  date  regarding  the  shipment  of 
the  two  motor  driving  pulley  pin¬ 
ions.  They  arrived  this  morning  all 
right  and  were  put  on  and  working 
at  eight  o’clock  this  A.  M.  They 
went  out  yesterday  at  two  o’clock 
P.  M.  That  tied  the  machine  up 
three  hours  of  working  time.  I  say 
this  is  some  service,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  it.” 

The  Oelwein  Daily  Register 
Oelwein,  Iowa. 


J.  M.  STEELE,  WAR  WRITER 

John  M.  Steele,  famous  throughout  the 
west  and  middle  west  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  died  Aug.  15  in  Denver.  .At 
his  death  he  was  secretary  of  the  Denver 
Real  Estate  Exchange.  Steele  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  Kansas,  working 
in  Lawrence.  Emporia  and  Leavenworth 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  As  a  correspondent  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  he  is  generally 
credited  with  having  made  General 
Frederick  Funston  famous  in  the  sense 
that  his  press  dispatches  gave  the  coun¬ 
try  vivid  accounts  of  Funston’s  daring 
exploits,  including  the  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo,  insurrectionist  leader. 


Still  Gaining  ! 

The  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for 
THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  for  April  was 
124«6.^6— the  highest  under  its  present 
management. 

The  net  paid  average  for  the  American  was 
57,503. 

You  need  these  papers  to  cover  Baltimore, 
they  reach  more  than  half  the  City. 

Sold  separately  or  in  combination. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  National  Advertisan  and 
Advettiting  Agencies 
The  National  AdTCrtiiing  Departmcnti 
of 

New  York  Evening  Jonrnal 
Baltimore  Evening  Nevri 
Baltimore  American 
Waihington  Evening  Timaa 
Washington  Herald 
Atlanta  Evening  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  American 
are  combined  with  oflicea  in 
New  York — Chicago— Detroit 
New  York  OMce: 

W.  G.  HOBSON,  Eastern  ifanager 
2  Columbus  Circle 
Telephone:  Circle  5400 

Chicago  OMce:  Detroit  OMce: 

F.  E.  CaawFoan  Feanclih  Patki 

tYestem  Manager  Representative 

913  Hearst  Bldg.  1351  Book  Bldg. 

All  under  direction  of; 

JAMES  C.  DAYTON,  Publisher 
NEW  YORK  EVENING 
JOURNAL 


Central  Press  Photos 


Picking 

Winners 


What  publishers  think  of 
Central  Press  service  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  this  quotation 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Spaulding  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Press: 

“We  have  been  with 
Central  Press  for  years 
and  do  not  believe  the 
service  as  a  whole  is 
equalled  by  any  other 
on  the  market." 

Since  the  C.  P.  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  que  vive  for 
ways  and  means  of  not  only 
upholding  their  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  and  seirvice, 
hut  where  possible,  also  of 
improving  them,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  chose  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats,  and  are  using 
them  exclusively. 

We,  too,  are  constantly 
striving  to  produce  only  the 
best.  We  have  but  one  qual¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  mat — the 
best  that  we  know  how  to 
make — and  the  price  of  it  is 
governed  solely  by  the  quality. 

Thickness  and  thinness  of 
our  mats  do  not  affect  the 
quality  and  therefore  do  not 
influence  the  price. 

And  in  Certified  Dry  Mats, 
please  bear  in  mind,  thickness 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
calendering.  With  us  uniform¬ 
ity  of  thickness  is  controlled 
during  our  exclusive  manufac¬ 
turing  process,  and  therefore 
does  not  depend  upon  sort¬ 
ing  and  calendering. 


We  leave  il  to  you  to  judge 
Certified  Quality  and  that  is 
why  we  repeat — COMPARE. 


Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

For  wet  mat  printing  wiih  DR  Y 
MA  T  facility  —  use  Certifieds 
Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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DETROIT  VETERAN  DEAD 


MRS.  J.  A.  BEANE  DEAD 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Beane,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Goshen  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Democrat,  died  last  week. 


®bituarg 


John  Barr,  70,  Was  for  40  Years  Com¬ 
mercial  Editor  of  Free  Press 

John  Barr,  70,  commercial  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  the  past  40 
years,  died  in  a  Detroit  hospital  last 
week  from  an  illness  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  injuries  rweived  in  an  uaRRY  L.  BECK,  67,  for  many  years 
automobile  accident  several  weeks  ago.  11  basing  agent  of  the  former  Pitts- 

r*  ininrfr  ^urgl  Dispatfh.dkA  in  the  Mercy  Hos- 

heved  Mr.  Barrs  injuries  were  slight,  .. J  tViat  ritv  Anir  IS  He  was  an 
but  although  he  returned  to  his  work  he  ^  rv.  a  »  ArAcHAnt 

never  as  well  aeain  Charles  A.  Rook,  the  president- 

John  Barr  was  a  brother  of  Robert  and  Dispatch.  Mr.  Beck  is 

James  Barr,  both  of  whom  were  at  one  survived  by  his  widow,  one  daughter  and 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  Free  Press.  f"tee  sons. 

Robert,  author  and  playwright,  writing  Jefferson  Howard  Land,  85,  the  first 
under  the  nome  de  plume  of  “Luke  manufacturer  of  paper  in  the  south. 
Sharp,”  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  inter-  died  last  week  and  was  buried  near  his 
nationally  known  writers  that  included  home  at  Austell,  Ga.  Mr.  Land’s  first 
M.  Quad  (C.  B.  Lewis),  who  died  re-  mill  for  making  paper  was  burned  during 
cently,  George  P.  Goodale  and  Theodore  the  Civil  War  by  Sherman’s  army  in 
E.  Quinby.  the  march  to  the  sea.  The  first  issue  of 

Besides  his  activities  on  the  Free  Press,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Atlanta 
John  Barr  was  widely  known  as  a  con-  Journal,  the  Stmny  South  and  the  Mari- 
tributor  to  American  periodicals  and  ctta  Record  are  said  to  have  been  printed 
newspapers,  being  a  prolific  author  of  on  paper  turned  out  by  the  Land  mill, 
short  stori^.  He  was  a  gifted  artist,  Richard  M.  Moore,  76,  for  more  than 
and  h.s  early  cartoon  ^  35  corre- 

attracted  wide  attention.  He  was  also  j  ^  Mr-i,.  x-  G  i-  j  ^  u- 
adept  in  the  use  of  water  colors,  and  fpondent  at  Wilton 
specialized  in  marine  studies.  Aug.  16  after  a  short 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Grace, 

G.;  two  sons,  John,  of  Ford,  Ontario,  Frank  Hennessey,  58,  for  20  years 
and  Frank,  of  Windsor.  Ont. ;  and  two  a  member  of  the  composing  room  staff  of 
daughters,  Edna  and  May.  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  died  at  his 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday,  home  in  Rosindale,  Mass.,  Aug.  16.  His 
Aug.  16,  with  interment  at  Windsor,  Ont.  father,  Thomas  P.  Hennessey  had  been 

-  a  printer  and  was  a  member  of  the 

Boston  Herald  composing  room  staff 
for  many  years. 

Cari.  Downing,  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  formerly 
with  the  Fox  Film  Company  and  As- 


LUTHER  P.  STEPHENS 


One  of  Nine  Founders  of  Columbus 
Dispatch  Dies  at  73 

Luther  Pierce  Stephens,  73,  one  of  the  sociated  Editors  of  New  York,  died  in 
founders  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  San  Francisco  Aug.  3. 
died  last  Sunday,  in  Columbus,  following  Mrs.  Bertha  Seeley  Davis,  49,  news- 
a  four  months’  illness.  He  was  born  in  paper  writer  and  wife  of  W.  E.  Davis, 
Virginia  but  came  to  Columbus  as  a  lad  advertising  manager  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
where  he  gained  his  newspaper  experience  {Cu\.)Sentinel.  died  Aug.  5. 


with  the  Courier. 

He  was  prominent  throughout  Ohio 
fraternally,  having  been  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Elks  for  many  years.  He  had  held 
many  of  their  highest  offices. 

His  widow  and  a  daughter  Mrs.  Bertha 
Stephens  Dietz,  of  Cincinnati,  survive 
him. 


Charles  Ray,  91,  former  publi.sher  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  died  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Aug.  12.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York  but  went  west  with 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  4  years.  He 
had  made  his  home  in  California  since 
1895. 

Prescott  Warren,  of  Newton,  Mass., 


He  and  nine  other  men  founded  the  formerly  in  the  advertising  business  for 


Columbus  Dispatch  in  1871. 


MRS.  COBLENTZ  DIES 


Wife  of  San  Francisco  Examiner  Pub¬ 
lisher  Was  Native  of  France 


several  years,  and  husband  of  Emily 
Stanley  Warren,  special  writer  on  the 
Boston  Transcript,  died  Aug.  11  in  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  hospital,  Boston. 

John  L.  Wilder,  77,  for  61  years  an 
employee  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  newspapers, 
died  Aug.  14  in  his  home.  He  was  one 


T.  A.  GALLAGHER 

Thomas  A.  Gallagher,  news  editor  of 
the  Universal  Trade  Press  Syndicate, 
New  York,  died  at  his  home,  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island,  Tuesday  morning, 
-\ug.  17th,  of  spinal  meningitis.  Mr. 
Gallagher  was  associated  for  two  years 
with  the  syndicate.  He  built  up  an  active 
staff  of  350  correspondents  throughout 
the  country  with  which  he  served  many 
leading  business  and  industrial  papers. 

WILLS  PAPER  TO  EMPLOYEE 

By  the  will  of  Frank  E.  Johnson,  late 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Kosei'iHc 
(O.)  Leader,  Miss  Eva  Kildow,  one  of 
his  employees  becomes  owner  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Johnson  who  died  recently 
left  the  entire  newspaper  plant  to  Miss 
assistance  in  editing  and 
publishing  the  paper  during  his  last  ill¬ 
ness. 


How  to  mevease  salts 
in  Indiafutt^ 


Mrs.  Denise  Roux  Coblentz,  wife  of  of  oldest  printers  in  the  East.  In 
Kdmond  D.  Comentz,^  publisher  of  the  1915  celebrated  his  50th  anniversary 
oan  Francyco  E.raminer,  died  Aug.  4,  j,,  the  employ  of  the  Palmer  Journal. 
after  an  illness  of  several  month^  She  when  the  Palmer  Register  was  consoli- 
was  33  years  old  and  was  born  in  France,  dated  with  the  Journal  Mr.  Wilder  was 
esides  her  husband  she  leaves  a  daughter  retained  despite  his  age  and  kept  at 
SIX  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Coblentz  s  mother  ^ork  until  three  months  ago. 
and  two  sisters  reside  in  France.  r?  r\  c  t  c  ur 

The  funeral,  which  was  held  in  the  „  Seiwert,  68,  father  of  Walter 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  Des  Victoires,  ^e'wert  day  foreman  of  the  composing 
.^ug.  6,  was  attended  by  all  the  Examiner  ‘he  DetroU  Free  Press,  and  of 

executives  and  many  employees,  Mayor  v-uw^d  S^wert,  a^  linotype  operator  on 
Rolph,  and  other  city  officials.  ‘he  Free  Press,  died  last  week  at  his 

_  home  in  Detroit. 

Eli  DeWolfe  Robinson,  71,  former 
publisher  of  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  and 
a  former  postmaster  of  that  city,  died  at 
his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Aug.  11.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Witherspoon  Insti¬ 
tute  and  on  his  graduation  purchased  the 
Eagle  from  his  father  and  for  30  years 
was  its  publisher.  In  1904  he  sold  the 
Eagle  to  the  present  owners.  He  was 
p<istmaster  from  1905  to  1910.  Two  sons 
and  two  daughters  survive. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  68,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  died  Aug. 
10. 

Mrs.  FI.  S.  Grimes,  mother-in-law  of 
Harry  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times,  died  a  few  days  ago. 
George  Taylor,  a  brother  of  Harry  Tay¬ 
lor,  was  drowned  recently  in  the  Ohio 
River,  while  rescuing  his  daughter  from 
drowning.  • 


Indiana  retailers  and  dealers  appreciate  the 
value  of  newspaper  influence  in  creating  de¬ 
mands  for  advertised  products,  and  co-operate 
readily  with  advertisers. 

The  best  method  to  increase  sales  in  Indiana 
is  to  reach  the  buying  public  direct — thru  the 
daily  papers  listed  below. 

These  are  the  papers  read  in  the  homes  of 
Indiana,  the  papers  that  influence  the  buying 
habits,  and  the  mediums  in  which  the  people 
believe  in. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  cover  this  highly 
intensified  market  of  Indiana,  efficiently  and 
economically. 


Rate  for 

Circulation 

S,tM  lines 

**Columbus  Republican  . 

...(E) 

4,912 

.03 

ttConnersville  News-Examiner 

...(E) 

4,681 

.025 

ttDecatnr  Democrat  . 

...(E) 

3,215 

.025 

**Fort  Wayne  Joamal-Gazette 

...(M) 

35,247 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

...(S) 

28,468 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 

...(E) 

43,365 

.10 

**Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune 

...(E) 

15,514 

.06 

**Hantington  Press  . 

(M&S) 

4,079 

.025 

ttlnffi^nspolis  News  . 

....(E) 

128,341 

45 

•‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

(M> 

lE) 

7,878 

13,583 

1  21,461 

.06 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . . . 

....(E) 

6,726 

.04 

••Marion  Chronicle  . 

....(E) 

9,364 

.04 

fShelbyville  Democrat  . 

....(E) 

4,012 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times. . 

M) 

(E) 

9,751  ( 
16,603  j 

26,354 

47 

••South  Bend  News-Times... 

....(S) 

24,500 

.07 

••South  Bend  Tribune.. (S) 

21,431... .(E) 

22454 

.06 

ttTerre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(E&S) 

23,442  ' 

.06 

11  •*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926j 

■*‘Govornment  Slateiueni 

,  Oct 

ober  1, 

1925. 

ttGovernment  Statement,  March  31, 

1926. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1926 


MILLS  MADE  16%  MORE 
PAPER  THIS  YEAR 


LJ.  S.  Newsprint  Production  for  7  Months 
Tops  Last  Year  by  11  Per  Cent, 
Canada  by  22  Per  Cent,  for 
Total  of  321,359  Tons 


Newsprint  mills  in  North  America 
continued  to  work  at  practically  full 
speed  during  July,  according  to  statistics 
just  issued  by  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  New  York.  Production  by 
United  States  mills  during  the  month 
amounted  to  140,516  tons  and  shipments 
to  142,690  tons.  Production  in  Canada 
amounted  to  163,037  tons  and  shipments 
to  161,824  tons,  making  a  total  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  production  of  303,553  tons 
and  shipments  of  304,514  tons.  New¬ 
foundland  mills  produced  16,850  tons  and 
950  tons  were  made  in  Mexico,  making 
a  total  North  American  production  for 
the  month  of  321,359  tons.  Newsprint 
mills  also  made  1,742  tons  of  hanging 
paper,  tons  of  which  were  made  in 
Canada. 

During  July,  U.  S.  mills  operated  at  95 
per  cent  of  rated  capacity  and  Canadian 
mills  at  99  per  cent.  United  States  mills 
made  11  per  cent  more  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1926  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1925  and  Canadian  mills  exceeded 
the  1925  record  for  this  period  by  22  per 
cent.  Combined  production  of  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  mills  was  16  per  cent  above 
that  of  Jan.  1-July  31,  1925.  Mill  stocks 
of  newsprint  at  U.  S.  points  totaled  16,- 
524  tons  ort  July  31  and  at  Canadian  mills 
12,963  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of 
29,847  tons,  equivalent  to  2.5  days’  aver¬ 
age  production.  This  is  less  than  half 
the  mill  stock  tonnage  as  of  July  31,  1925. 
Mill  stocks  have  shown  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  since  August,  1925. 

Publishers’  stocks  on  hand  and  in 
transit  on  June  30,  1926,  totaled  30  days’ 
supply,  against  26  days’  supply  at  the 
end  of  May,  1926,  and  38  days’  supply 
on  June  30,  1925. 

Production  tables  follow : 


UNITED  STATES  MILLS 


Produc- 

Ship- 

tion 

ments 

Tons  per  Tons  per 

Mill 

Month 

Month 

Stocks 

1926 — First  Quarter.  138,519 

136,771 

18,352 

April 

. 145,327 

144,600 

19,478 

May 

.  141,032 

142,294 

18,207 

.  142,166 

141,521 

18,852 

July 

142,690 

16,524 

Seven 

Months.  984,599 

981,418 

16,524 

1925—  “ 

“  . . .  884,503 

872,131 

34,079 

1924—  " 

“  . . .  874,448 

868,106 

28,521 

1923—  “ 

“  ...  884,971 

880,724 

21,584 

1922—  “ 

“  ...  810,981 

813,759 

21,156 

1921—  “ 

“  ...  709,695 

708,939 

25,519 

1920—  “ 

“  ...  889,477 

882,824 

22,022 

CANADIAN  MILLS 

1926 — First  Quarter.  143,148 

141,053 

14,800 

^ril 

.  151,739 

154,015 

12,415 

May 

151,990 

14,331 

June 

.  158,601 

161,108 

11,795 

July 

.  163,037 

161,824 

12,963 

Seven 

Months.  1,056,790  1,054,097 

12,963 

1925—  “ 

“  . . .  869,386 

867,752 

23,258 

1924—  “ 

“  . . .  793,276 

788,395 

18,840 

1923—  “ 

“  . . .  726,960 

718,981 

14,927 

1922—  “ 

“  . . .  604,209 

606,162 

11,459 

1921—  “ 

“  . . .  440,455 

430,155 

19,367 

1920—  “ 

“  514,618 

512,190 

9,500 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 
1926— First  Quarter.  281,667  278,491  33,152 


April  .  297,066  298,615  31,893 

May  .  295,001  294,284  32,538 

June  .  300,767  302,629  30,647 

July  .  303,553  304,514  29,487 

Seven  Months.  2,041,389  2,035,515  29,487 

1925—  “  “...1,753,889  1,739,883  57,337 

1924—  “  “...  1,667.724  1,656,501  47,361 

1923—  “  “...1,611,931  1,599,705  36,511 

1922—  “  “...  1,415,190  1,419,921  32,615 

1921—  “  “...1,150,150  1,139,094  44,886 

1920—  “  “...1.404,095  1,395,014  21,522 


S.  D.  PRESS  OUTING 


150  Members  Gather  at  Brookings 
Aug.  13 — Roe  a  Speaker 

Following  an  afternoon  of  sports,  the 
South  Dakota  Press  Association  closed 
its  annual  summer  outing  at  Brookings, 
Aug.  13.  All  previous  records  of  attend¬ 
ance  were  broken  with  a  registration  of 
more  than  150. 

The  editors  were  guests  of  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Commercial  Qub  and  the  Brookings 


Retail  Merchants  association.  During 
the  day  the  association  went  on  record  as 
favoring  continuation  of  the  struggle  to 
eliminate  government  competition  in 
printing  and  pledged  its  efforts  to  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  W.  Pugsley  in  his  policy  for  a 
greater  agricultural  college  for  South 
Dakota. 

Herman  Roe,  Northfield,  Minn.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  a  speaker. 


COAST  EDITOR  HELD 
FOR  MISUSING  MAILS 


Arrested  by  U.  S.  Authorities  Charged 
with  Printing  Obscene  Matter  in 
Connection  with  McPherson 
Case  Editorial 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  19. — Publication 
recently  of  an  outspoken  editorial  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
case,  has  caused  the  arrest  of  A.  R. 
Sauer,  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald, 
a  weekly,  in  which  the  editorial  appeared. 
Postal  authorities  arrested  the  73-year 
old  editor  on  the  specific  charge  of  send¬ 
ing  obscene  literature  through  the  mails. 
He  was  arraigned  before  a  Federal 
Commissioner  in  San  Diego,  Saturday, 
and  bail  set  at  $5,000. 

With  the  arrest  in  Los  Angeles  of 
four  news  vendors  on  charges  of  selling 
obscene  literature  the  case  took  a  new 
turn.  While  the  news  vendors’  counsel 
had  hoped  to  bring  nine  residents  of 
Carmel,  who  recently  testified  in  the  Mc¬ 
Pherson  kidnapping  case,  into  the  im¬ 
pending  trial,  efforts  so  far  have  been 
fruitless.  Besides  the  Carmel  residents 
the  defense  plans  called  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  McPherson  and  District 
Attorney  Keyes.  Efforts  were  also  made 
to  have  Mrs.  McPherson  produce  Ken¬ 
neth  G.  Ormiston,  former  radio  operator 
at  Angeles  Temple,  and  through  him 
bring  about  the  appearance  at  the  trial 
of  “Miss  X,’’  whom  Ormiston  in  an  affi¬ 
davit  asserts  is  the  woman  who  stayed 
with  him  in  a  Carmel  cottage  during  part 
of  the  time  Mrs.  McPherson  has  stated 
she  was  being  held  by  kidnappers.  Mrs. 
McPherson  and  Keyes  have  already  been 
subpoenaed. 

Mrs.  McPherson’s  counsel  meantime 
have  been  studying  ways  of  blocking  all 
attempts  to  question  her  on  any  facts  not 
pertinent  to  the  case. 

The  news  vendors’  original  plans  were 
to  ask  the  Carmel  residents  to  attempt 
to  identify  “Miss  X’’  from  those  in  the 
courtroom,  where  the  case  will  be  heard 
before  a  municipal  judge  Monday  night. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
McPherson  by  defense  attorneys:  “I  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  know  the  prescht 
whereabouts  of  Kenneth  G.  Ormiston  and 
the  woman  with  whom  he  occupied  a 
bungalow  at  Carmel,  known  as  ‘Miss 
X,’  I  hereby  demand  you  to  bring  them 
into  court  on  Aug.  23  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.” 

Last  Monday  Sauer  had  his  hearing 
before  Federal  Commissioner  Ben  B. 


Make  Your  Title 
A  Mark  of  Pride 
witK 

Hardened  Steel 
Newspaper  Heads 

—  they  last  forever 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

361  U7est  BroRdwax 
New  YorK 


S.  D.  EDITOR  BOWS  TO 
CHAMP.  MILKER  IN  CONTEST 


plans  to  date  have  gone  awry.  Muni¬ 
cipal  Judge  Rosenkranz  has  refused  to 
issue  subpoenas  calling  the  nine  witnesses 
of  Carmel  for  the  case  which  opens  next 
Monday,  on  the  ground  that  the  affidavit 
was  insufficient  in  that  it  did  not  set 
forth  the  materiality  of  their  testimony. 
Defense  counsel  will  present  a  new  affi¬ 
davit  showing  materiality  of  testimony. 

.\cting  presiding  Judge  Valentine,  due 
to  pressure  of  business,  was  unable  to 
hear  defense  argument  yesterday  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  temporary  restraining  order  pre¬ 
venting  city  officers  interfering  with  sale 
of  the  Herald.  Other  judges  declared 
they  were  “too  busy”  to  hear  the  case 
T  uesday. 

B.B.B.  ISSUES  BOOK  ON  FURS 

As  part  of  its  move  to  establish  higher 
ethical  standards  for  retail  fur  selling 
and  advertising,  the  Better  Business  Bu- 


pASPER  NOHNER,  editor  of  the 
Lake  Nord'ii  (S.  D.)  Enterprise 
pailing  the  festive  cow  in  the  milking 
contest  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Did  he 
enjoy  it?  Look  at  that  smile!  Wearied 
by  the  strain  of  milking  steadily  for  ten 
minutes,  Nohner  finally  admitted  the 
superior  ability  of  his  opponent,  Robert 
Morrow  of  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  South  Dakota 
champion  farmer-milker.  Morrow  ex¬ 
tracted  25.8  pounds  of  milk,  but  Casper 
was  unable  to  obtain  more  than  14.8 
pounds  in  the  allotted  time. 


Use  the 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Times 

(Mornfait  and  Suadar) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evaoiiic) 

in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  Pennsylvania 
thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

URBAN  E.  DICE.  Nat.  A«1t.  Mgr. 
GAZETTE  SQ..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
National  Soprooantmtivaa ; 

E.  M.  BtTRKE,  Ine. 

4Snd  and  Broadway,  N.  T. 

ISS  B.  Mlclilraa  Bird.,  OUoaf*. 
Oonotitntion  Bldy,,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

R.  J.  BIDWEIX  CO. 

74B  Xarkot  St.,  Baa  FranoUoo,  OaL 
Ttaea  Bldr-,  Lot  Angalea,  Oal. 


let  called  “Concerning  th  •  Correct  Names 
of  Furs.”  It  warns  against  imitations 
parading  under  misleading  names. 


Head,  who  did  not  rule  on  the  motion 
of  Sauer’s  counsel  to  have  the  bail  of 
$5,000  reduced.  He  left  this  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  San  Diego  Commissioner 
before  whom  Sauer  originally  appeared. 

Whether  the  editor  will  face  trial  on 
the  obscene  literature  charges  rests  with 
the  h'ederal  Grand  Jury,  which  meets 
Sept.  8. 

In  the  impending  trial  of  the  four  news 
vendors  on  charges  of  selling  obscene 
literature,  the  result  of  sales  of  the 
offending  issue  of  the  Herald,  defense 


AUTOMOBILE  PRIZE  CAMPAIGNS 

Get  the  CIrculetion  ^ —  .ild'  1.1 

Ctt  the  Money  For  It  / 

Get  It  Quickly  ^  ‘ 

Get  It  Right  KENDALL  PLAN 


Contracts  for 

FALL  and  WINTER 

CIRCULATION  DRIVES 

are  being  made 

—NOW- 

WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  DE¬ 
TAILS.  REFERENCES  OR 
SPECIMEN  CONTRACT, 

W.  S.  Kendall  Company 

104  NORTH  BAILEY  AVE. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  of  the 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS,  GAZEHE 

Says — 

“We  have  used  The  DUPLEX 
PRESS,  Flat  Bed  and  Tubular, 
in  my  office  now  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  a  fine  press 
they  make.” _ 

DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing:  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Sr  itt  AUANY  H.Y 


Albany,  N. Ye,  has 
the  largest  per 
capita  savings 
deposits 
in  the 
U.  S. 


MICHIGAN 

is  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Its  increase  in  manufacturing 
products  surpasses  anything  In  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit — 
Sight  principal  cities  with  the  only 
or  leading  Newspaper  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  community. 

Tile  Grand  Bapidi  Preat 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Newt  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Timea  Tribune 
The  Kutkegtm  Chroniclo 
The  Ann  Arbor  Timee  Newt 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

60  Eaet  4Snd  St.  Tower  Building 
New  York  City  Chicago,  lU. 
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CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING 

Tettimonial  Campaign  Pulls  Well  for  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — Pro¬ 
tecting  Used-Car  Buyers — New  Classified  Regulations 
Adopted  by  National  Association 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  A 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

CHARLES  W.  NAX,  of  the  St. 

Louis  Glohe-Dcmorrat,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  this  week  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  new  department,  “Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising”: 

“You  are  to  he  complimented, 

I  am  sure,  on  your  department 
which  began  in  your  issue  of  July 
17  on  classified  advertising.  The 
four  pages  that  have  appeared  to 
date  (Aug.  11)  have  been  quite 
interesting  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  find  a  sincere  appreciation 
from  every  classified  manager  in 
our  association. 

“Classified  advertising  is  a  great 
public  service,  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  performs  because  it  fills  a 
big  public  need.  It  grew  and  de¬ 
veloped  because  it  is  a  general 
meeting  place  of  all  who  want  to 
obtain  or  want  to  dispose  of  any¬ 
thing.  no  matter  what  it  might  he. 
It  is  today  the  most  wonderful  of 
any  of  the  many  developments  of 
the  newspaper,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  has  grown  of  its  own 
accord,  with  practically  no  con¬ 
structive  thought  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  until  the  last  decade.” 


"Trade  Schools,”  or  “Instructions.”  using  a  “then-and-now”  series  of  local 

DVERTISING  I  The  fact  that  instruction  is  offered  and  building  sites  and  buildings. 

not  immediate  employment  should  be  — ; - 

c.  I  •  c'l  u  r\  4  D  made  apparent  in  the  advertisement.  Ely  S.  Hewitt  is  now  handling  all  of 

r  St.  Louu  Globe-Democrat  I'ro-  advertisements  must  not  be  the  classified  display  departments  of  the 

lew  ClaMified  Regulation*  placed  under  Help  Wanted  Male  Hearst  Boston  newspapers. 

inal  Association  or  Female.  - 

_  V — EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES:  As  a  protection  for  used  car  buyers, 

Advertisements  for  Employment  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  this  week 

under  the  headline  .\  Want  .\d  That  .Agencies  must  be  inserted  under  the  started  printing  the  license  and  motor 

ent^  to  Work  for  an  .Auto  Repair  beading,  “Employment  .Agencies.”  (.As  serial  numbers  of  stolen  automobiles  as 

Man.  requirecl  by  Law  in  New  A'ork  State.)  a  new  listing  on  its  classified  page.  The 

“To  find  the  right  workman  for  the  -phey  should  not  appear  directly  listing  follows  that  of  “Motor  Bus 

job  in  a  city'  the  size  of  St.  Louis  is  like  nor  unqualified  under  “Help”  or  Routes”  recently  added  to  the  classifica- 

picking  the  proverbial  needle  from  the  “Situations”  wanted.  tions  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

haystack,”  was  the  comment  of  the  text  yj _ CL.ASSIEICATIONS :  - 

"but  the  Globe-Democrat  Want  .Ads  are  j//  classified  copy  must  be  offered  for  L.  L.  Heaton,  classified  manager  of 
doing  the  job  every  day.  insertion  under  headings  which  accurately  the  Ne'M  J  ork  Herald  Tribune,  left  this 

Ten  mechanics  answered  the  ad.  dp^rribp  thp  natnrp  of  the  nmnosition.  week  on  a  two  weeks’  automobile  vaca- 


Recommendations  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising  standards  made  by  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  have  now 
been  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Classified  .Advertising  Managers,  and 
were  this  week  mailed  out  to  members 
and  non-members.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  follow : 

1— HELP  W’ANTED: 

Insert  under  “Help  Wanted — Male  or 


insertion  under  headings  which  accurately  the  AVtt'  York  Herald^  Tribune,  leh  this 
describe  the  nature  of  the  proposition.  week  on  a  two  weeks'  automobile  vaca- 
A'll PHR.ASEOLOGY’ :  t'on  trip  to  Canada.  1).  C.  Patterson,  his 


describe  the  nature  of  the  proposition.  week  on  a  two  weeks 
ATI— PHR.ASEOLOGY:  tion  trip  to  Canada.  1 

(a)  Base  possible  earnings  on  average,  assistant,  is  in  charge 
rather  than  exceptional  perform-  '  .  - 


a, ice.  Irving  J.  Silberg  has  been  transferred 

(b)  -Avoid  ambiguous  or  confusing  from  the  classified  advertising  department 

statements.  of  the  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune  to  the 

(c)  Describe  employment  features  as  local  display  advertising  department  of 


and  for  what  thev  are. 


.Are  you  doing  anything  to  get  people 


the  same  newspaper. 


Female”  ..nly  those  advertisements  which  I  haVC 


have  specific  positions  to  offer  respond 
ents. 


lied  pages? 

.An  idea  suggests  itself  in 


.All  Help  Wanted  advertisements  /  "‘=>5  by  the  A'. tc 

should  state  explicitlv  the  nature  of  the  "'S'f  paper  is  ruin  g 

,rk  the  applicant  'is  to  do.  If  em-  Then-and-Now  senes  of  photographs 
.vment  is  on  commission  basis  adver-  ''b.ch  jump  the  reader  from  page  three 
er  must  so  state.  ^vh.ch  contain  real  estate 

(a)  .Advertisements  for  scluwls  or  ' r  •  ,  •,  •  j  ,u 

training  (local  or  foreign)  must  ‘^b.nday,  for  instance,  it  carried  the 

not  he  placed  under  this  classifica-  I'hotograph  of  a  young  man  on  Page  three 

captioned:  Who  Is  This:  ,  with  the 

(b)  Advertisements  of  Employment  “Turn  to  page  21  and  find 

Agencies  should  not  appear  under  ° 

this  classification.  Thev  should  be  captioned 

placed  under  “Employment  Of  Course  It  s  .A1  bmith. 

Acencies  ”  '  -Almost  any  newspaper  library  could 

,  u-  1  •  yield  a  good  series  of  pictures  that  could 

(c)  Advertisements  which  promise  a;  ,,  ,  ,  •  j 

-i _ _ I'.'  „  1  he  used  to  advantage  m  introducing  read- 

stated  salary  conditioned  upon  the  department.  Think, 

investment  of  a  certain  sum  or  ,  f  .,  -u  r,-  £  , 

the  purchase  of  stock,  should  not  ‘^e  possibilities  of  attracting  at- 

b,.  fUU  to  your  real  estate  listing  by 


work  the  applicant  is  to  do.  If  em- 
Iiloyment  is  on  commission  basis  adver¬ 
tiser  must  so  state. 

(a)  .Advertisements  for  scluwls  or 


testimonial  copy  for  classified  '-uu«u'unea 

I  ...  ,  1 1  ,  a  investment  of  a  certain 

^  promotion  is  uphckl  as  a  mos  effec-  ^^e  purchase  of  stock,  s 

tive  business  getter  by  Charles  W  ^ax  classification, 

classihed  advertising  manager  of  the  Nf.  (If  carried,  they  should  be  in- 

Loms  Glohd-Democrat  The  Globe-  “Lsiness  Oppor- 

Democrat  is  now  conducting  a  drive  tunities”) 

based  on  this  principle  In  each  adver-  ii_SALESMEN  WANTED: 
jsement  the  name  and  the  address  of  Advertisements  under  this  heading 
the  advertiser  is  used.  designate  the  article  or  serv- 


After  trying  manv  forms  of  promo-  •  „  .  ■  £  ,. 

..  ^  ^  .  j  ,  ,1  •  ,  ice  to  be  sold,  also  the  basis  of  the  com- 

tion,  we  are  convinced  that  this  series  of  _  t,’,u  i  •  • 

J  ,•  ,  .  ,  J  ,  pensation,  whether  salary  or  commission 

advertisements  has  created  more  comment  ^  ^ 

than  any  service  we  have  u.sed,”  Mr.  i  • 

Nax  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  employment  is  contingent 

Typical  of  the  series  is  the  full-page  the  purchase  of  an  article  the 

advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  AppMTg 

Globe-Democrat  Aug.  8  About  a  catch-  WANTED: 

line  reading,  “If  Yours  Is  a  Renting 

Problem-Try  This.”  testimonials  from  ‘be  business  the  agent  is  to  repre- 


(a)  Where  employment  is  contingent 
on  the  purchase  of  an  article,  the 
advertisement  should  so  state. 


.Agents  Wanted  advertisements  must 


six  successful  classified  advertisers  were 


grouped. 

The  experiences  of  the  advertisers  were 
told  in  detail.  This  one  may  serve  as 
an  example : 


(a)  Advertisements  whose  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  sell  goods  to  agents  and 
by  them  to  be  re-sold  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  must  so  state. 


"My  Want  Ad  in  last  Sunday’s  Globe-  IV  INSTRUCTION: 

Democrat  pulled  just  a  little  too  fast,”  Advertisements  of  schools  or  colleges, 
reports  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wilkinson.  Mrs.  correspondence  courses  for  any  trade  or 
W  ilkinson  was  unprepared  for  the  results  industry  (local  or  foreign),  must  appear 
she  got  .  .  .  She  rented  her  apartment  ^Ee  following  headings: 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Grotving  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

'  Beth  Uembert  ef  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Franklin  A.  Merriam,  Pr«s. 
Konnt  Yemon — Maw  Hookalla 


to  the  first  people  who  offered  $100  .  .  . 
Among  the  other  26  who  answered  the 
ad  were  some  who  offered  as  much 
as  $125  for  the  place  .  .  .  But  at  that 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  mighty  well  pleased.” 

Results  obtained  from  a  short  ad  that 
rrad  “Auto  Mechanic — Bring  tools.  2616 
N.  13th,”  was  used  for  the  text  of  one 
two-column  advertisement  in  the  series 


42  football 
training  talks 

By  Bud  Hovan 

Sold  to 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun 

The  InterDational  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Educational,”  “Vocational  Training,” 


FIRST  IN  NEWS 
Since  1869 

La  Prensa 

'^OF 

BUENOS  AIRES 

has  been  foremost  in  giving  un¬ 
biased  news  of  the  world.  Two 
thousand  correspondents  in  -Argen¬ 
tina  and  foreign  correspondents 
that  send  eight  to  ten  thousand 
words  by  cable  daily  at  a  cost  con¬ 
siderably  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars  weekly  help  to  make  the 
Argentina  people  the  best  informed 
in  the  world. 

For  information  and  rates  apply  to 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exclusive  Advertising  Bepresentsttve, 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York 
"South  America's  Greatest  Newspaper’’ 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
pushbutton  control 

is  used  by 

SEATTLE  STAR 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicofo:  111  West  Washintton  Stroat 
N«w  York!  47  Waat  Z4th  Straat 
San  Frandacot  Firat  National  Bank  Buttons 


you  been 
following  the 
remarkable 
growth 
of  the 

Detroit  Times 

The  Normal  Season  in  Miami 

MORE  CIRCULATION 

Herald  July  circulation  figures  this 
'  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  for  1925  show  a  net  increase 
of  23% — substantiating  the  contin¬ 
ued  phenomenal  growth  of  Miami 
and  its  market  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions — at  a  time  when  nearly 
every  reader  is  a  bona  fide  resident. 

No  other  market  in  America  is  in 
as  healthy  a  state  as  the  Miami 
market.  No  Other  market  offers 
greater  possibilities  to  the  national 
advertiser. 

Mtam!  itpralli 

"Floridans  Most  Importarit  Newspaper" 
Frank  B.  Bhutts,  PubUiheT. 

■  creating 

Impression! 

'  nearly  half  the  2013 
'national  advertisers 
using  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  1925 
used  it  exclusively. 


ONE  c^dium  -  ONE  Oort 


t,  B.  Woodward 
110  E.  Ud  8t. 
Mow  York 


Woodward  A  Sally 
S60  M.  Klok.  Avo. 
Ckloago 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


H.  W.  Kastor  Agency  Joined  with  Phelps  &  Pietsch — New  Agency 
Organized  in  Philadelphia — Calkins  Back  from  Europe — 

Neff  Joins  Bellamy-Neff  Company 


XJARRY  E.  PHELPS  and  Charles  F. 

Pietsch,  who  formerly  conducted  an 
advertising  agency  in  Chicago  under  the 
name  of  Phelps  &  Pietsch,  have  joined 
the  H.  \V.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago.  Prior  to  organizing 
his  own  business  Mr.  Pietsch  was  with 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  offices  of  the 
Kastor  Company.  Mr.  Phelps  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Brennan- Phelps  Com¬ 
pany,  Giicago. 


has  been  established  at  17  Summer  street, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  under  the  owner-man¬ 
agement  of  William  L.  Dow. 


AD  TIPS 


I.  Raymond  Spector  and  Milton  E. 
Goldensky  have  formed  the  advertising 
agency  of  Spector  &  Goldensky  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  their  new  offices  are  located 
in  the  City  Centre  Building. 

Goldensky,  a  mechanical  engineer,  was 
formerly  head  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Music  Master  Corpora¬ 
tion,  while  Spector  has  been  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blue  Book  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany, 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
technical  subjects. 


George  T.  Piere  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  to  become  manager  of  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Advertising  Service,  formerly  of 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  recently  moved  to 
Salem,  Ore.  R.  H.  Martin  is  in  charge 
of  sales  promotion. 


Alan  R.  Martin  and  Leonard  Gessner 
have  organized  the  Martin-Gessner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  at  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Martin  was  recently  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Bauerlein,  Inc.,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans. 


C.  C.  Stock  ford  of  the  C.  C.  Stockford 
Company,  Toledo  advertising  agency, 
has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  com¬ 
pany. 

W.  W’arren  Anderson,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  X'anderhoof  &  Com- 
jrany,  Chicago,  has  started  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Minneapolis. 


Maj.  Patrick  F.  O’Keefe,  president  of 
the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency 
and  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  tendered  a  banquet  at 
the  Southern  Yacht  Club  on  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  19, 
by  the  Society  of  American  Florists  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  society 
and  through  his  now  famous  slogan,  “Say 
It  With  Flowers.” 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


Batrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  19  West  44th 
street,  New  York.  Placing  hair  clippers  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  manufacturing 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  3S3  Madison 
avenue,  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

George  Batten  Company,  332  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  list  on  French 
Carlion  &  Battery  Cempany,  Madison,  Wis. 
Sending  60,000  line  contract  to  newspapers  in 
five  gulf  states  on  the  Pan  American  Petroleum 
Corporation,  New  Orleans,  La. 

George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  contracts  with  a  few 
newspai>ers  for  a  tryout  campaign  for  the  Balian 
Corporation,  proprietary  medicine.  New  York. 

Can^>belLEwald  Company,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  handling  accounts 
of  the  De\’ry  Corporation,  makers  of  motion 
picture  cameras  and  projectors  for  amateurs 
and  the  Fred  W.  Amend  Company,  candy  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Capehart-Carey  Corporation,  Times  Building, 
New  York  C'ity.  Placing  account  cf  Eugene, 
Ltd.,  New  York. 

Carter  Advertising  Agency,  285  Madison  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
Henderson  &  Erwin,  *‘Rockingchair’*  I'nder- 
wear,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Company,  1127  Pine 
street,  St.  Ix'.uis.  Again  renewing  newspaper 
contracts  for  the  Tonsiline  Cempany,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Also  placing  account  for  F-ugene  Don- 
zelot  &  Son,  St.  Louis. 

Conover- Mooney  Company,  Harris  Trust 
Building,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Ohio  newspapers  for  the  Hoffman  Heater  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Erwin,  Wascy  &  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  C’onsidering  list  for  next  year’s  adver¬ 
tising  on  Wahl  Company,  Chicago. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  250  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Reported  to  have  secured  account  of 
the  American  Chicle  C'onipany,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Bradley  Knitting  Company,  “Bradley  Knit 
Wear,”  Dclavan,  Wis. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company,  360  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  list 
for  Reichmann  Radio  Company,  C'hicago. 

Kenycn  Company,  Inc,,  131  (larendon  street, 
Boston.  Placing  account  for  the  Cox  Confec¬ 
tionery  Company,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  “Ro¬ 
mance”  chocolates. 

Lord  and  Themas,  400  North  Michigan  avenue. 
May  handle  some  advertising  on  Drive- It-Your- 
self  cars. 

Lyddcn  &  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42nd 


street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
F.  Berg  &  Company,  hats.  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  285  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Marx-Flarsheim  Company,  15  East  8th  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Has  secured  the  following 
accounts;  Tyler  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky  and 
North  Shore  Hotel.  Tipi>ccanoe  l..ake,  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

Martin-Gessner,  Inc.,  Pere  Marquette  Build¬ 
ing,  New  Orleans,  La.  Has  secured  account 
of  Pine  Hills  On-the-Bay  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

John  F.  Murray  Company  Advertising 
Agency,  598  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
Again  renewing  some  newspaper  contracts  for 
the  R.  L.  Watkins  Company,  “Mulsificd  Co- 
coanut  Oil  Shampoo.”  New  York. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  boulevard,  ('hicago.  Will  place  Gos- 
sard  Corset  Company,  Chicago,  copy  in  roto 
sections  of  a  small  list  of  newspapers. 

Forter-Fastman-Byme  Company,  22  West 
Monroe  strert,  Chicago.  Has  prepared  list  on 
American  Radiator  Company. 

Potter  Co.,  Clark  Music  Building,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Has  secured  the  following  accounts; 
Prosperity  Company,  Manufacturers  of  press¬ 
ing  equipment  for  laundry  trade,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y..  Smith  Ironer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
Shaughnessy  Knitting  Co.,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  B(x>k  Building. 
Detroit.  Placing  orders  with  some  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  the  Holland  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany,  Holland,  Mich. 

Fred  Robb'ns  Cempany,  Inc.,  3ii()  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Has  list  in  course 
of  preparation  on  Burgess  Battery  Company, 

M. adiscn,  Wis. 

Seh!  Advertising  Agency,  360  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Prepared  list  on  Calumet 
Bakin«  Powder  Company,  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thempson  Company,  2-W  Madison 
avenue.  New'  York.  Again  placing  orders  with 
Eastern  newspapers  for  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Al¬ 
cohol  Company,  New  York.  Also  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  Pacific  Coast  new’spapers  for 
the  ('orning  Gla«s  Works  “Pvrex,”  Corning, 

N.  Y. 

Frank  B.  White  Cempany,  33  S.  Clark  strt^et. 
Chicago.  Has  securecl  account  of  the  Kalo 
Company.  Quincy,  Illinois,  producers  of  sup¬ 
plemental  stock  fee<ls,  minerals  and  tonic<. 

Wcod,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company,  Oliver 
Ditson  Buildinc,  B.  ston.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rival  Foods.  Inc.,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

STRIKE  IS  LAST  RESORT 


Woll,  Photo-Engravers’  Chief  Pleads 
for  Peaceful  Negotiations 

A  pica  to  use  the  strike  as  a  weapon 
in  industrial  disputes  only  when  all  other 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of 
Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  returned  to  this  country  this 
week  from  a  trip  to  the  continent. 


The  National  Advertising  Syndicate 


America's  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  5c  p  copy 


BIROTADRUCK 


HYDRAULIC  MATRICE  PRESS 

Direct  Pressure  Under  Complete  Control. 
Fut,  Positive,  Non-Vibratinz  Hydraulic 
Operation.  The  first  successful  l^draulio 
matrice  moulding  press  to  be  introduced 
into  this  country. 

Birotadruck  Presses  are  now  in  operation 
on  the  plants  of  The  New  York  Timet 
(8  preasea),  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
(3  presses),  Boston  Globe,  Cleveland 
Frets  and  Dallas  News. 

AMERICAN  BIROTADRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

120  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


means  of  settlement  have  failed  was 
voiced  in  Philadelphia  Tuesday,  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Woll,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo-Engravers’  Union  of  North 
America.  Mr.  Woll  was  the-  principal 
speaker  at  the  organization’s  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

“Experience  has  demonstrated,”  he 
said,  “that  strikes  are  to  be  avoided 
wherever  and  whenever  possible.  It 
should  not  be  understood  that  they  never 
should  be  resorted  to.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  times  when  it  is  preferable  to 
strike  and  lose  than  not  to  have  fought 
at  all. 

“Strikes,  however,  are  a  double-edged 
sword,  to  be  used  with  extreme  care 
and  caution  and  only  when  no  other 
course  is  open.  The  greater  skill  and 
ingenuity  is  to  obtain  desired  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  results  without  resort  to  strikes.” 

About  6,000  delegates,  representing 
local  unions  throughout  the  Lhiited  States 
and  Canada,  attended  the  convention. 

DROPS  AIR  MAIL  CONTRACT 


New  Grants  Cancellation  on  Chicago- 

St.  Paul  Line — Will  Ask  New  Bids 

Postmaster  General  New  this  week  ac¬ 
cepted  the  4S-day  notice  of  discontinuance 
tendered  by  Charles  Dickinson,  contractor 
on  the  air  mail  route  number  9,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  via  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  Wis,, 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
immeciiately  re-advertised  for  bids  return¬ 
able  Sept.  4,  1926  for  the  operation  of  the 
line.  Mr.  Dickinson  asked  that  he  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  further  service  under  his  con¬ 
tract. 

.\sked  for  comment  on  the  request  of 
Dickinson  for  a  cancellation,  Postmaster 
General  New  said:  “the  action  of  Mr, 
Dickinson  illustrates  exactly  what  I  had 
in  mind  in  saying  on  two  or  three  public 
occasions  recently  that  the  danger  lay  not 
in  the  Department’s  not  going  fast 
enough  with  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
tract  air  mail  service  but  in  going  too 
fast.” 


GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 

The  Inter-Mountain  terri¬ 
tory  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Western 
Wyoming  and  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada  is  rapidly  developing  and 
becoming  more  important  to 
the  advertiser  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  has  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

Don’t  overlook  this  rich 
section  of  the  West. 

Clje  ^alt  Hafte  Cribune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Eastern  Agents — 

New  York — Chicago— Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City 
Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

PaciAc  Coast  Representatives 
San  Praocisco — Los  Angeles — Seattle 


Do  you  know  what  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  are 
made  in  your  Com¬ 
posing  Room? 

We  suggest  you  go  there  and  take 
fifty  original  proofs.  Connt  up  tke  nnev 
ber  of  lines  and  tke  Buesber  of  errort. 
Get  the  percentage  of  errora  to  lines. 

It  takea  twice  ai  long  to  correct  an  error 
aa  it  does  to  make  it,  so  multiply  this 
percentage  by  three. 

Take  this  reeultunt  pereentage  and  apply 
it  to  yonr  total  CorapeeiBg  Room  pay¬ 
roll  for  the  year.  See  how  much  money 
errore  are  eoeting  you. 

When  you  find  out  what  they  east 
you  uwite  and  tell  ut  the  amount. 
We  will  show  you  e  source  ef 
profit  you  haste  neseer  heard  of. 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp. 

33  W.  42d  St..  New  York  City 


^  HALF  A  STATE 
COMPLETELY  COVERED 

at  one  G)mbinatk>n  Rate 

CVENtNC  V*VMO«NtNC 

Courier  rosT 

Twfo  Gmt  rjfpwspapCTs — at  Csmden.N.  J. 

Reprtigfttiitives 

STlOn  brooks  It  FINLEY 


&ho 

D^MOIN^ 

CAPITAL 

Completely  covert 
Det  Moines*  entire 
trade  territory  for 
yon  at  a  rate  of 
14c  per  line. 

It  is  the  best 
Advertising 
boy  in  the 
midwest 

O’Mara&Onntbee 

Special  Representotivas 

The 

DES  MOINES 
CAPITAL 

Lafayette  YoBag 
PubUiher 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


UNITE  FOR  SELF-PROTECTION 

Dothan,  Ala. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  been 
reading  wilh  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  symiKisiiim  on  contempt  of  court 
power,  your  editorial  on  the  drift  to 
censorship,  of  the  Mellett  case,  of  the 
Carl  Magee  case  and  of  the  Alfred 
Lindsley  case.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  injustices  against  news¬ 
paper  men  who  have  dared  to  stand  for 
the  right  and  to  fight  for  principle. 
Others  are  legion. 

In  the  L'nitcd  States  we  have  48  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  libel  laws — almost  as  many 
as  Heinz  has  pickles — and.  as  you  have 
brought  out,  every  time  a  politician  has 
a  peeve  he  has  a  law  passed  against 
the  peever. 

We  have  newspaper  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  for  everything  under  the  sun — 
for  newsgathering,  for  circulation  uni¬ 
formity,  for  truth  in  advertising,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  standards  and  what  not — but  to 
save  my  life.  I  cannot  recall  one  for  self¬ 
protection  against  such  things  and  out¬ 
rages  as  suffered  by  Magee  and  Linds¬ 
ley. 

Why  can’t  there  be  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  national  in  scope?  To  be  sure, 
there  is  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  but  it 
does  not  exactly  cover  the  need  for  the 
organization  I  propose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  projKr 
leadership,  a  national  organization,  with 
a  gooel  fat  treasury,  could  be  built  up 
to  investigate  cases  in  which  editors  are 
being  prosecuted  for  alleged  crimes  per¬ 
petrated  with  their  newspapers,  and  de¬ 
termine  if  these  iirosecutions  indeed  are 
persecutions.  In  case  of  persecution,  then 
let  the  whole  force  of  this  proposed  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  organization  be  turned 
loose  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed 
member  of  the  craft. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  retain  the  best  of  legal  talent 
for  the  defense  of  such  cases.  Pressure 
untold  could  be  brought  to  bear  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppression.  Trained  investiga¬ 
tors  could  be  turned  loose  on  the  trail  of 
the  rottenness  behind  such  persecutions 
as  that  of  Lindsley  and  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  exposed  through  the  press  of  the 
nation. 

Could  not  Editor  &  Publisher  foster 
and  sponsor  such  an  organization  ?  A  few 
stories  along  this  line  would  help  greatly 
toward  the  crystallization  of  sentiment 
among  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and 
I  confidently  believe  there  are  but  few 
that  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute 
a  few  dollars  a  year  toward  its  main¬ 
tenance.  ' 

.\nous  a.  Acres. 

Publisher,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Sumlay  Sun. 


CONTEMPT  IN  TWIUGHT  ZONE 

Editor  &  Publisher  :  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  month’s  holiday  and 
found  your  telegram  of  July  28,  concern¬ 
ing  contempt  of  court  cases. 

The  whole  question  of  contempt  of 
court  rests  largely  in  a  twilight  zone. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  removing  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  into  another  court  or 
before  another  judge  would  eliminate 
abuse.  Judges,  like  other  professional 
men,  are  very  much  inclined  to  over- 
stress  the  importance  of  etiquette  when 
it  involves  a  brother  judge.  There  is 
also  danger  in  restricting  the  power  of 
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the  courts  to  punish  for  contempt.  I 
think  if  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
jurisdiction  were  made  mandatory  in  all 
cases  except  those  involving  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  State  or  the  United  States, 
the  possibility  of  upset  on  review  would 
put  a  wholesome  restraining  influence 
on  the  judge  of  first  instance.  This  in 
my  opinion  is  about  as  far  as  it  is  safe 
to  go. 

David  E.  Smiley, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

FAULT  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

To  Editor  &  Purlisher:  Your  telegram  of 
Aug.  3rd  with  reference  to  elimination  of  cash 
discount  on  agency  payments  was  called  to  my 
attention  on  my  return  to  the  office.  Feeling 
that  you  have  probably  already  covered  the 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  comment 
of  mine  would  be  of  interest. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  ab(  lished  cash 
discount  during  the  past  year,  and  the  matter 
was  discussed  briefly  at  the  Philadelphia  con* 
vention  of  the  Association  of  New’spaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives.  My  own  thought  is  that 
the  isolated  individual  newspaper  can  “get 
away“  with  the  elimination  of  cash  discount, 
but  that  if  it  becomes  popular,  and  all  news¬ 
papers  eliminate  cash  disci  unt,  it  may  retard 
the  development  of  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  attitude  of  many  agen* 
cies  in  deducting  cash  discount  although  their 
checks  leave  the  office  after  the  cash  discount 
period  is  res|>onsibIe  for  the  feeling  in  many 
newspaper  offices  that  cash  discount  is  a  source 
of  irritation  and  might  just  as  well  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  agencies  could 
correct  themselves,  if  they  would  adhere  to 
ca'ih  discount  terms  as  provided  by  the  news- 
pajer.  Of  course,  the  agency  will  come  back 
and  state  that  so  many  newspai'ers  are  lax  in 
their  collection  methods  that  no  agency  knows 
in  advance  whether  or  not  the  paper  will  accept 
a  check  less  cash  discount  even  if  it  is  sent 
in  10  to  15  days  late. 

The  Indianapolis  Sezvs  has  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  collecting  cash  discounts  that 
are  deducted  in  error.  However,  the  present 
sYsttmi  sometimes  creates  irritation  and  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  the  agencies  had  better  jack  up  their 
office  routine  in  paying  promptly  on  discount 
dates,  (or  pay  on  a  net  basis  without  discount 
if  the  period  has  elapsed),  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  eliminate  cash  dis¬ 
counts  entirely. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS, 
Frank  T.  (.'arroll. 
Advertising  Director,  also 
President  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives. 

“WHAT  PRICE  ETHICS.  NOW?” 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Paste-pots  and 
shears  are  not  classified  as  “deadly  weapons** 
in  the  editorial  departments  of  the  “palladium 
of  our  liberties’* — the  newspapers. 

To  the  successful  feature  syndicate  however, 
they  fall  into  the  same  category  as  the  bandit*s 
gun. 

It  seems  a  harsh  way  of  describing  these 
accoutrements  of  the  profession,  hut  to  the 
syndicate  man,  it  is  a  blunt  way  of  stating 
an  emphatically  omnipresent  truth. 

The  syndicate,  to  the  average  newspaper  man, 
has  but  two  problems — the  production  and 
marketing  of  attractive  features. 

At  times,  these  problems  are  dwarfed  by 
the  necessity  of  concehtrating  attention  on  the 
rival  feature  agency  khich  uses  the  weapons 
previously  mentioned  to  “assemble”  its  product 
— and,  tremendously  more  important — on  the 
editor  who  resorts  to  clipping  and  pasting  to 
protect  his  check-book. 

The  former  usually  is  sufficiently  disreput¬ 
able  to  defeat  his  own  bad  ends  in  a  shert 
time.  The  latter,  bulwarked  behind  various 
“codes  of  ethics**  and  a  moral  beacon  on  the 
community  is  the  real  enemy  who  creates  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  successful 
syndicates. 
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A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  newspaper  in 
a  thriving  community  which  was  using  syndicate 
material  c(-ntinuously  without  paying  for  the 
privilege.  The  situation  was  calM  to  the 
attention  of  the  editor  who  chanced  to  be  one 
the  mos^  fervitl  champitms  of  “newsf>aper 
ethics,**  a  fanatical  “butter  and  egg  man**  of 
journalism. 

It  was  explained  tc  him  that  a  long  list  of 
leading  American  publications  were  paying  a 
not  inconsequential  sum  for  the  material  his 
parer  was  clipping  so  unblushingly. 
ilis  answer  was: 

“Why  pay  for  stuff  I  can  clip?  Why  spend 
my  money  for  material  I  can  get  with  a  paste- 
pot  and  shears?** 

What  price  ethics,  now? 

William  Vllman, 

I’llman  Feature  Service. 


A  CORRECTION 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

To  EDm»R  &  Publisher:  My  attention  was 
called  today  to  the  obituary  of  Rome  G.  Brown 
printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  issue  of  Mav 
29,  1926. 

In  the  second  paragraph  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Mr.  Brown  became  head  of  the  Tribune 
in  December,  1919,  succeeding  C.  George 
Krogness,  who  had  directed  the  paper  as 
general  manager  for  a  year  following  the 
(leath  of  W.  J.  Murphy,’*  etc. 

Fcr  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  record  straight 
for  whomsoever  may  be  interested,  permit  me 
to  correct  your  record  to  conform  to  the  facts. 

I  became  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Nov.  1,  1917,  and  re¬ 
mained  as  such  until  Dec.  1,  1919,  two  years 
and  one  month. 

C.  Geo.  Krogness. 


IN  MR.  BARRON’S  DEFENSE 

To  Editor  and  Publisher:  If  you  have  any 
recollectifn  of  the  large  number  of  proof  sheets 
from  press  agents  that  I  have  mailed  you  from 
time  to  time  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
fiendish  delight  I  take  in  any  expose  of  publicity 
graft. 

But  I  do  want  in  this  connection  to  relate 
a  little  experience  of  my  own  in  defense  of 
C.  W,  Barron,  publisher  of  the  IVall  Street 
Jt  ttrnal,  with  whom  you  have  had  some  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  his  requests  for  publicity 
in  connection  with  his  publication  of  the  works 
of  Sw’edenborg. 

I  have  a  yawning  waste  basket  ready  for  all 
publicity  that  comes  over  my  desk,  but  some¬ 
times  I  ask  for  proofs,  in  reply  to  reipiests. 
when  convenient  pt  stal  cards  are  enclosed.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  receiving  AIV.  Barron’s 
nniposition  coupled  with  ailvertising.  but  there 
did  come  to  my  de-k  one  day  a  full  page  mat 
offereil  as  free  jiublicity.  For  more  reasons 


than  one  we  did  not  use  it,  but  1  was  Interested 
cncugh  to  read  it  through  and  wrote  a  short 
editorial  comment. 

A  few  days  after  this  was  printed,  and  1 
had  mailed  a  clipping  to  Mr.  Barron,  I  noted 
in  c  ur  advertising  columns  a  display  space  con¬ 
cerning  the  Swedenborg  books.  The  order  came 
from  a  Boston  agency.  The  first  intimation 
that  there  might  be  some  connection  between 
the  editi  rial  1  had  w  ritten  and  the  advertising 
came  to  me  in  your  publication  of  Mr.  Barron’s 
proposition. 

Mr.  Barron  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter  in 
reply  to  the  clipping  and  sent  me  copies  of 
the  magazine  in  which  the  original  article  ap¬ 
peared.  My  comment  was  published  without  any 
thought  of  advertising  in  connection  with  it. 
Whether  the  advertising  came  from  the  clipping 
of  the  editorial  comment  or  from  my  request 
for  proof  sheet  of  the  page  offered  1  do  not 
know’.  If  the  mat  I  threw  away  was  sent  with 
more  than  a  hope  that  it  wi  uid  be  published. 
Mr.  Barron’s  publishers  may  feel  they  were 
bunkoed.  But  if  Mr.  Barron  is  satisfied  I  am. 

C.  F.  Waite, 

Publisher  San  Pedro  Dailv  Pilot. 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  Aug.  16,  1926. 

TEXAS  DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

Tlic  name  of  the  T exarkana  Evening 
Gazette  has  been  changed  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ne-tvs. 
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UR  OVN  VORjX) 

or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'P'RANK  PL  ACHY,  Jr.,  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Ei’cning  World.  He  later 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Cotn- 
nurcial.  He  then  went  over  to  the 
National  City  Bank  as  assistant  to  George 
E.  Roberts,  who  does  such  wonderful 
work  in  interpreting  business  conditions. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Plachy  has  been  in 
Europe,  corresponding  for  American 
newspapers  and  contributing  to  British 
periodicals.  His  work  not  only  for  the 
■American  pai)ers  but  also  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  press,  gave  him  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  from  which  to  present  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  economic  distress  of 
England.  These  observations  may  be 
found  in  his  “Britain’s  Economic  Plight” 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  economic 
situation  in  Great  Britain  will  doubtless 
appeal  to  editorial  writers.  The  chapter 
to  be  featured  in  this  department,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Qiapter  XI,  “The  British  News¬ 
paper  Situation.”  Here  may  be  found 
a  personal  impression  of  the  press  in 
Great  Britain  in  general  an<l  in  London 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Plachy  believes  that,  excepting  the 
London  Times  and  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian,  there  is  “scarcely  an  important 
week-day  newspaper  in  England  today 
which  is  operated  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  presenting  the  news  to  its  readers 
without  prejudice,  coloring  or  propa¬ 
ganda  of  any  sort.”  In  other  words,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  great  newspapers 
of  the  American  type  are  not  found :  the 
British  papers  “are  tied  to  the  tail  of 
some  one’s  political,  social  or  bnancial 
ambition,  or  exist  to  further  the  ideas 
of  a  political  group  or  serve  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  some  favorite  ‘ism.’  ” 

Mr.  Plachy  certainly  passes  along  a 
beautiful  bouquet  to  the  I^ondon  Times, 
“one  of  the  greatest  of  British  institu¬ 
tions.”  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  all  other  reading  matter  in  the 
world  were  to  be  denied  the  reader  of 
the  Times  he  could  still  be  a  well  read 
and  well  informed  man.  The  typograph¬ 
ical  appearance  of  the  Times  is  praised, 
although  mention  is  made  of  the  make¬ 
up  which  puts  important  news  on  the 
two  center  pages  and  then  works  from 
there  to  the  front  and  back  pages  which 
are  given  over  to  advertisements. 

The  typographical  appearance  of  the 
Morning  Post  is  also  praised.  Of  that 
paper  it  is  said: 

To  read  the  Morning  Post  is  a  joy,  if  only 
liecausc  one  finds  so  many  things  with  which 
to  disagree.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  extreme 
riaht  wing  of  the  die-hards;  it  out-Tories  the 
Tories  and  often  misses  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
molition  of  a  demagogue  or  scoundrel  by  the 
venom  and  viciousness  with  which  it  attacks. 
It  is  anti-American,  anti-Irish.  anti-Jew,  anti- 
Orman,  and  practically  anti-everything  else, 
seldom  finding  anything  to  which  it  can  give 
frll-hearted  approval  in  this  sinful  world.  But 
it  has  the  virtue,  if  it  be  a  virtue,  of  being 
constant. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
Post  is  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  quotation  then  follow^s: 
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It  is  generally  lielieved  in  newspaper  circles 
that  the  Morning  Post  is  the  most  consistent 
lG>er  of  mtiney  in  the  British  newspaper  held, 
(lossip  says  that  the  Duke  would  like  to  let 
po,  but  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
man  whr>  grabbed  hold  of  the  bear’s  tail.  The 
paiKjr's  circulation  is  small,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
pfirted  by  the  element  in  the  country  it  defends 
so  vigorously.  Frequent  changes  characterize  its 
staff,  but  to  no  avail.  However,  it  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  see  it  |>ass  into  oblivion  because 
no  other  paper  in  England  is  so  brilliantly 
edited,  and  nc  paper,  not  even  the  Times,  main¬ 
tains  such  a  high  standard  of  English  in  its 
c.ilumns.  It'S  difficulties  arc  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  every  Englishman,  whether  lord  or 
coster,  there  is  a  strain  of  fair  play  which  re¬ 
sents  seeing  the  other  fellow’’s  case  lieing  put 
forward  in  a  manifestly  unfair  manner.  They 
won’t  support  a  pai^er  that  does  it.  If  the  IHike 
of  Northumberland  were  to  be  well  advised, 
he  would  hire  a  first-class  editor,  give  him  free 
rein  to  mixlerate  the  paper’s  vitriolic  policies, 
and  turn  it  into  an  afternoon  paper.  The  after- 
11'  on  pavers  of  I.ondon  are  so  poor  that  only 
one  T.ondoner  in  five  ever  buys  one,  but  the 
Morning  Post,  published  in  the  afternoon, 
would  sweep  the  field. 

Another  quotation  thus  sets  forth  a 
personal  impression  of  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  : 

This  is  one  of  the  few'  papers  in  England 
which  follows  the  American  style  of  printing 
the  important  news  of  the  front  page,  carries 
its  editorial  page  inside,  and  uses  its  back 
page  for  a  daily  selection  of  illustrations.  It 
is  owned  by  a  smart  Canadian  and  edited  by 
a  brilliant  American.  It  stands  for  everything 
that  will  help  make  England  and  the  empire 
a  lietter  place  for  those  who  live  in  it,  and  if 
its  enthnsia-^m  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  it 
in  its  habit  of  giving  its  young  men  a  free 
«wav  with  their  imaginations,  at  least  the  offense 
is  an  understandable  and  forgivable  one. 

Crcxlit  for  carrying  the  most  extensive 
cable  news  of  any  British  newspaper  is 
given  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  controlled 
by  Lord  Burnham,  who  comes  from  a 
newspaper  family.  London  papers,  so 
it  is  asserted,  are  not  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
their  news  columns  are  concerned,  but 
"the  Daily  Telegraph  carries  nearly  every 
day  a  good  part  of  a  column  from  its 
New  York  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents” — correspondence  that  is  marked 
“by  accuracy,  good  temper,  and  courtesy,, 
three  qualities  that  distinguish  the  paper’s 
editorial  columns.” 

The  somewhat  surprising  circulation  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  in  London  is 
touched  upon  briefly.  That  paper  is  com¬ 
mended  for  standing  for  “the  highest 
ideals  in  every  line  of  human  activity,” 
although  on  numerous  occasions  it  has 
run  counter  to  popular  views  obtaining 
in  England.  In  the  book  it  is  spoken  of 
as  “the  Bible  of  the  textile  trade,  the 
most  important  industry  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.” 

Mr.  Plachy  speaks  of  the  organ  of 
the  Labor  Party,  the  Daily  Herald,  as  a 
“small  sheet,  poorly  patronized  by  the 
element  for  which  it  professes  to  stand, 
and  evidently  having  a  hard  time  to  make 
ends  meet,”  but : 


It  had  the  good  lurk  during  the  summer  of 
1925  to  have  one  of  its  delivery  trucks  loaded 
with  j>apers  stolen  by  a  group  of  young  ruffians 
styling  themselve.s  the  National  Fascist!.  The 
alrno.-t  uniwlievable  stupidity  of  the  present 
Tory  government  in  not  meting  out  the  usual 
swift  .and  adei|uate  British  justice  to  these  in¬ 
cipient  thugs  placed  all  public  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  Daily  Herald,  even  the  Morning 
Post  finding  the  task  of  justifying  the  govern¬ 
ment's  actions  a  most  difficult  one. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Daily  Mail, 
the  chapter  sketches  the  influence  of  Lord 
Northcliffe  upon  that  newspaper.  -A  little 
space  is  given  to  the  two  leading  Sunday 
papers,  the  Sunday  Tinu's  and  the  Ob¬ 
server.  The  former  has  no  connection 
with  the  daily  Times :  the  latter  is 
owned  by  Lord  Astor  who  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Colonel  Astor  who  con¬ 
trols  “The  Thunderer.” 

-Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  at  'least  to  an  American  “is 
the  popularity  and  tremendous  circula¬ 
tion  of  those  Sunday  newspapers  which 
exist  only  to  circulate  news  of  crime, 
scandal,  and  debauchery.”  These  Mr. 
Plachy  treats  as  follows : 

If  an  expert  psychologist  were  to  examine 
the  mptter,  he  would  probably  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Briti'ih  lead  such  law-abiding 
and  clean  lives  themselves  that  the  unusual  and 
exceptional  takes  on  a  morbid  fascination,  more 
fn  m  the  fact  that  it  is  so  far  from  anything 
with  which  the  average  Briti.sher  has  any  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  than  for  any  other  reason. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  it  cannot  be  denieil 
that  no  publication  in  the  English  language  has 
as  large  a  circulation  as  The  \cws  of  the 
ll^orld,  which  sells  more  than  3.000,000  copies 
every  Sunday.  It  contains  nothing  whatever 
that  the  average  decent  American  would  want 
to  have  in  his  home  or  in  any  place  where  his 
chihlren  might  see  it. 

In  fact,  all  the  newspapers  in  Great  Britain 
print  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  court  reports 
Aliich  would  never  see  the  light  of  day  in 
America.  Even  the  so-called  “smut**  section  of 
Ilearsts  New  York  Sunday  American  reads 
like  a  Sunday-scbotl  tract  compared  with  the 
ordinary  repimts  of  divorce,  assault,  incest  and 
other  ca^es  in  the  British  press.  I'aiiers  like 
the  Times  say  they  would  l>e  only  too  glad  to 
eliminate  this  trash  fn)m  their  columns,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  cheai>er  and  more 
lopular  paj'ers  print  :t. 

Because  Loudon  papers  do  not  print 
-American  news,  Americans  in  England 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 


Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — on 
.sale  at  all  important  downtown  corners 
in  lx)ndon  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Of  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  Air.  Plachy  believes  that 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston 
has  ten  times  the  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  of  any  other.  His  reason  is  that 
British  homes  welcome  the  paper  from 
which  crime  and  scandal  news  have  been 
deleted. 

Obviously,  I  have  overplayed  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  press.  The  text  of  the  book, 
however,  aims  to  give  the  economic  an¬ 
swer  to  the  rhetorical  question,  “Wliat's 
the  matter  with  England?” 

«  *  4 

T^ON  C.  SEITZ,  formerly  business 
^  manager  of  the  Nezv  York  World,  is 
a  free  lance,  in  every  sense  of  that  term, 
in  the  world  of  letters.  He  keeps  him- 
.self  free  to  write  about  any  topic  that 
may  strike  his  fancy.  In  The  Torum 
for  September  he  prints  a  personality 
sketch  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  the  Outlook 
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for  August  18,  he  reports  the  findings 
of  Dr.  George  \V.  Crile,  that  eminent 
scientist  who  Iras  startled  the  world  with 
his  discovery  that  life  is  maintained  by 
electricity  within  the  body.  For  some 
reason  it  has  been  a  long  while  since 
Seitz  mounted  Pegasus.  Many  friends 
of  Mr.  Seitz  admire  his  poetry  even 

more  than  his  prose. 

^  * 

IVTORE  a  “news  item"  than  a  “literary 
note"  is  the  announcement  that  The 
Nation  agrees  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
—even  though  it  be  on  the  one  topic,  the 
truth  of  the  charges  justifies  the  publicity 
in  the  press.  The  article,  to  which  I 
refer,  appears  in  The  Nation  for  August 
18  carries  the  head  “Lese  Majesty,”  and 
treats  of  the  persecution  of  George  R. 
Dale,  editor  of  The  Post-Democrat  of 
Munsey,  Ind. 

While  The  Nation  admits  that  the 
proposal  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  laws  “to  enable  a  person 
accused  of  contempt  of  court  to  obtain  a 
hearing  before  a  judge  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  accusing  magistrate  but  in  another 
jurisdiction”  is  an  improvement.  The 
Nation  wants  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
go  still  farther,  and  admit  that  “the  en¬ 
tire  contempt-of-court  procedure  is  need¬ 
less,  probably  unconstitutional,  and  chiefly 
usurped  by  the  courts  themselves  with¬ 
out  legitimate  legislative  warrant.” 

*  *  * 

■^'^ILLIS  J.  .\BBOT,  editor  of  the 
”  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
stirred  up  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  modern  newspaper  is  helping 
men  to  learn  to  write.  What  started 
the  ball  rolling  was  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Abbot  on  the  subject  to  the  Jul> 
bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Those  interested  can  doubtless 
get  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  Erie  C.  Hopwood, 
editor  of  the  Cleivland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

'T'HE  interest  of  the  lay  public  in  the 
press  has  shown  itself  frequently  of 
late  in  questions  asked  about  journalism 
in  connection  with  answers  to  corres¬ 
pondents  given  over  the  radio  and  in 
print. 

Here  is  a  typical  one  recently  asked 
of  Daniel  A.  Poling,  who  conducts  a 
department  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World : 

QucOion:  llow  can  you  tell  what  is 

true  and  what  is  not  true  in  a  newspai)er? 

Answer:  Were  I  to  become  facetious,  I 
should  say  it  cannot  be  dine.  Read  with 
discrimination,  my  friend.  If  you  do,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  you  will  discoveier 
for  yourself  those  papers  that  make  an 
holiest  :  ttenipt  to  give  their  readers  the 
facts.  Of  course,  even  a  newspaper  may 
be  deceived,  though  as  a  former  newspaper 
refiorter  I  realize  that  few  newspaper  men 
will  admit  it.  I  know,  too.  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  criticize  the  newsnaper  for  its 
delinquencies  than  it  is  actually  to  edit  and 
cr.nduct  one.  Some  of  the  finest  idealism 
and  truest  patriotism  in  this  country  is  to 
he  found  in  c>fficcs  of  some  great  American 
dailies. 

NEW  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

William  W.  Saxe  has  started  business 
at  181  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
under  the  firm  name  and  title  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Promotion  Newspaper  Service. 
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Former  Secretary  to  Hoover  to  Become 
Editorial  Writer  for  Daily  Effective 
Oct.  1 — Former  Chairman  of 
Overseas  Writers 

Harold  Phelps  Stokes,  until  recently 
secretary  to  Herbert  Hoover,  will  join 
the  editorial  writing  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1,  it 
was  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Stokes  has 
had  considerable 
e.xperience  as  a 
political  writer 
in  Albany  and 
Washington.  For 
many  years  he 
was  connected 
with  the  Nno 
York  Evening 
Post. 

After  grad¬ 
uation  from  Yale  11.  P.  Stokes 
and  a  year  of 

travel  and  study  in  the  Ear  East  Mr. 
Stokes  became  connected  with  the 
E7'ening  Post  in  1911.  Under  \'illard  he 
served  as  .Albany  correspondent  from 
1913  to  1917.  When  war  was  declared  he 
resigned  to  serve  as  first  lieutenant  with 
the  306th  Field  .Artillery,  77th  Division, 
A.  E.  F..  taking  part  in  the  Oise-.Aisne 
and  Meuse-.Argonne  campaigns. 

The  war  over,  Mr.  Stokes  obtained  his 
discharge  abroad  and  covered  the  Peace 
Conference  for  the  Post.  In  1919  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  David  Lawrence  as  Washin^on 
correspondent  for  that  newspaper.  W  hen 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  purchased  the  Post, 
Mr.  Stokes  was  just  completing  his  13th 
year  on  the  staff.  Soon  after  he  resigned 
to  join  the  writing  staff  of  Current  News 
h'eatures,  Inc. 

During  1924,  Mr.  Stokes  was  chairman 
of  the  Overseas  Writers,  an  association 
of  newspaper  men  who  have  had  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  in  foreign  countries. 


BALDWIN  NAMES  COMMITTEES 


Golf  Tournament  Committee:  Eugene 
Kelley,  Graham  Patterson,  Francis  L. 
Wurzburg. 

Entertainment  Committee :  Duncan 
A.  Dobie,  Jr.,  E.  Kendall  Gillett. 


P.  &  A.  MAKES  RECORD 
WITH  EDERLE  PICS 


of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Wisconsin, 
declined  to  permit  the  copying  of  such 
names  from  nomination  papers  in  his 
office. 

Should  no  attempt  be  made  to  challenge 
the  action  of  Mr.  Brown,  newspapers 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of 
certain  candidates. 


TO  EDIT  NEW  DAILY 


Four  Airplane  Flown  1,000  Miles  to 
Bring  Photos  to  New  York — 
McFarlane  and  Wurzel 
Figure  in  Speed  Feat 


Bringing  pictures  of  the  Gertrude 
Ederle  channel  swim  to  this  country  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Nexfs,  .Aug.  15.  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Photos,  Inc.,  New  York,  established  a 
record  for  speed  and  daring  hard  to 
equal  even  in  the  fast  picture  syndicate 
game. 

Other  picture  syndicates,  by  using  fast 
motors  across  England,  had  got  their 
photos  on  a  boat  due  in  New  York 
.Aug.  16.  When  they  missed  this  boat, 
P.  &  .A.  officials  called  in  an  airplane 
fleet,  and  were  first  by  24  hours  to  cross 
the  finish  line. 

The  P.  &  A.  pictures  were  aboard 
the  Empress  of  Scotland,  due  in  Quebec 
la.st  Saturday.  Four  airplanes  were 
flown  1,000  miles  to  meet  the  steamer  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  rush  the 
photos  to  New  York.  Figuring  in  the 
flights  were  Joseph  Wurzel,  assistant 
manager  for  P.  &  A.,  and  Capt.  M.  D. 
McFarlane,  co-inventor  of  the  Bartlane 
system  for  cable  transmission  of  news 
pictures. 
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MacGrath  Will  Take  Editorial  Charge 
of  New  York  Enquirer 

James  Frederic  MacGrath  will  be 
editor  of  the  Neic  York  Evening  En¬ 
quirer,  scheduled  to  appear  Sept.  19. 
He  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for  more 
than  20  years.  For  some  time  he  wa.s 
associated  with  the  old  Neiu  York  Sun. 

The  Enquirer,  as  announced  some 
months  ago  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  is 
to  be  published  by  William  Griffin, 
formerly  connected  with  tlie  American 
Press  .Association,  as  vice-president. 

Publication  offices  are  to  be  at  444 
Pearl  street,  New  A'ork. 


NAMES  REFUSED  NEWS  MEN 


National  Publishers  Association  Will 
Meet  at  Buckwood  Inn,  Sept.  21 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers  .Association  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Buckwood  Inn.  Shawnce-on- 
Delaware,  Pa..  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Sept.  21  and  22.  President  .Arthur  J. 
Baldwin  has  appointed  the  following 
committees  to  take  charge ; 

Committee  on  .Arrangements :  B.  .A. 
Mackinnon.  M.  C.  Robbins. 
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Wisconsin  State  Official  Withholds 
Nomination  Papers  from  Reporters 

On  the  theory  that  publicity  given  to 
the  names  recorded  on  nomination  papers 
for  candidates  to  political  office  is  unfair, 
(ieorge  Brown,  an  employee  in  the  office 
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VENTURA  (CAL.)  POST 
AND  STAR  MERGED 


Former  Taken  from  Morning  Field  and 
Consolidated  with  Afternoon  Paper 
— Star  Gets  Long  Lease  on 
Post  Plant 

(/>v  tt'lcsrarh  to  Kditcir  \  1'i  umsiier) 

\’e.nti  ra,  Cal.,  Aug.  16. — The  /  entura 
Star,  afternoon  paper,  today  purchased 
the  Ventura  Morning  Post  from  Alfred 
H.  Davis.  The  Post  was  merged  with 
the  Star  and  the  combined  papers  are 
being  published  from  one  plant  as  an 
afternoon  daily  under  the  name  of  the 
Star. 

The  Star  was  established  14  months 
ago.  It  is  owned  by  the  X'entura  County 
Star,  Inc.,  of  which  Koy  Pinkerton,  edi¬ 
tor,  is  president ;  Talbot  Kendall,  business 
manager,  and  W.  H.  Porterfield,  oi  San 
Diego,  veteran  publisher  and  investor  in 
newspai)er  properties,  the  third  stock¬ 
holder.  Pinkerton  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Sun;  the  Tacoma  Times 
and  the  Seattle  Star.  Kendall  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  advertising  departments  of 
the  San  Diego  Sun,  Saeramento  Star  and 
Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  Xews. 

The  sale  of  the  Post  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Davis,  for  12 
years  its  owner.  It  represented  an  earlier 
consolidation  of  the  Post  and  Democrat 
and  was  in  its  46th  volume.  The  Star 
recently  became  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  sale  carries  with  it  a  h)ng  time 
lease  on  the  Post  building  owned  by  Mr. 
Davis. 

PANTS,  COAT,  VEST,  ET  AL! 

U.P.  Present*  New  Outfit  to  Williams, 
Who  Wet  Clothes  in  Channel 

Sidney  W  illiams,  member  of  the  United 
Press  London  office,  was  this  week  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  suit  of  clothes  by  the  news 
gathering  agency  he  serves.  Covering 
Gertrude  Ederle’s  channel  swim,  Williams 
plunged  chest  deep  into  the  water,  waded 
ashore,  and  was  first  to  Hash  the  news 
around  the  world. 

.-\s  “Trudy”  neared  Kingsdown,  Will¬ 
iams,  who  was  in  a  motor-launch  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  to  laud  to  arrange  for  a 
(piick  pnjtection  Hash  on  the  actual  land¬ 
ing.  Chugging  past  the  tugs,  a  half- 
dozen  rival  newspaper  correspondents 
leaped  aboard. 

Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  U.  P. 
reporter  was  unable  to  put  them  off.  lie 
reverted  to  .stratagem  instead.  By  hasty 
whispered  arrangement  with  the  pilot, 
the  launch  was  steered  toward  Kings¬ 
down.  W'illiams  jumi>ed  and  waded.  The 
pilot  swerved  quickly  and  put  back  into 
the  channel. 

Other  correspondents  alK)ard  savetl 
their  suits. 

Vk  illiams  sports  a  new  one. 


news  gathering  agencies  and  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  many  newspaper  offices. 

.\t  the  same  time  it  was  stated  the 
company  expected  to  increase  the  word- 
age  delivery  on  low-speed  machines  from 
35  to  40  words  a  minute  without  addi¬ 
tional  charge. 


GUARDS  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS 


Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  Installing  New 
Press  with  Duplicate  Controls 

Because  there  is  no  other  plant  nearer 
than  50  miles  capable  of  getting  out  an 
edition  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 
that  evening  newspaper  is  putting  in 


press  equipment  designed  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  emergency  proof. 

The  Record  will  have  in  operation  by 
July  1,  1927,  a  new  Octuple  Four  Unit 
Press  with  a  speed  of  48  thousand  32 
page  papers  per  hour,  and  the  electric 
drive  and  control  will  be  in  two  com¬ 
plete  duplicate  units  to  provide  against 
any  breakdown  or  accident  other  than 
the  destruction  of  the  plant  and  build¬ 
ing  by  fire. 

Tiie  two  75  horse  power  motors  to 
drive  the  press  will  be  “hooked  up”  in 
parallel,  but  with  separate  driving  chain 
and  separate  control  .for  each  so  that 
either  one  can  be  operated  singly  to  drive 
the  press  in  emergency. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CHANGE 


Supplies  —Equipment 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

take  the  papers  in  a  steady  stream,  as  fast  as  the 
presses  can  deliver  them,  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  through  a  ceiling  or  a  wail  to  wherever 
they're  wanted  for  mailing  or  delivery.  Elimi¬ 
nating  waste  and  delay  by  their  speedy,  depend¬ 
able  operation  they  are  profitable  equipment  for 
papers  large  or  small.  Newspaper  plants  from 
London  to  Tokio  have  been  using  them  for  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  speed  deliveries 
from  your  presses. 

The  CUTLER-HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

‘Pmnetr  SMfrt.  of  £leclric  Control  oApporatut 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  savini; 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
you  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers'  supplies 
or  write  us  direct. 

Do  it  now  ! 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WTS. 


Kelly  Resigns  as  General  Sales  Manager 
of  Paper  and  Cellucotton  Firms 

Raymond  Kelly,  general  sales  manager 
of  Kimberly-Clark  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  Cellucotton  Products  Com- 
liany,  Neenah,  Wis.,  announces  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  both  offices,  effective  at  once. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  been  associated  with 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  for  eleven 
years  arid  for  the  past  six  and  one  half 
years  has  been  general  sales  manager. 
He  has  been  vice-president  of  Cellucotton 
Products  Company  since  the  formation  of 
that  company  in  1920.  He  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  his  future  plans  and  for  a  short 
time  will  continue  to  reside  in  Xeenah. 

RAISING  WIRE  RATES 

A.  T.  &  T.  Boosts  Price  on  High-Speed 
Printers  Effective  Sept.  1 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  has  announced  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  line  charge  for  high¬ 
speed  telegraph  printer  machines,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  The  machines  are  used  by 


20-PAGE 
DUPLEX  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 

8  columns — 22  %"  cut-off 

Immediately  available 

Purchased  from  the  plant  of  the 
Daily  Home  News,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N  J.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation.  We  are  the  owners. 

For  further  details: 

THIMASW.HAILCO. 

575  Washington  St.  New  York 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don't  melt  your  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem."  References  gladly  furnished. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 

The  Monomelt  Co. 

4509-19  Ravens  wood  Ave. 

Chicago  Illinoii 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Hoe 

Automatic 
Curved  Plate 
Trimming 
and  Shaving 
Machine 


A  Machine  that  will  trim,  tail-cut  and  sliave  five  or  six  Stereo  Plates  a  min¬ 
ute  efficiently  and  economically.  Arranged  with  Motor  Drive  connected  by  t 
Silent  Chain. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  504-520  Grand  Sl,  New  York  City 


7  Sooth  Dsarboro  Str..t 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•Uo  at 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J. 


7  VaUr  SirMi 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Classified 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
t  Time  —  .40  per  line 

3  Times  —  .30  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .00  per  line 

4  Times  —  .55  per  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  pw 
insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  insertiaa. 
Special  rates  quoted  for  13,  ZS  and  52  insertisw. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  ta 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  advertisement. 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 

Adverticing  Promotion— If  yuu  want  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated,  Suite  lOM 
1341  Broadway,  New  York  City.  ' 

Newspaper  Builder,  responsibly  connected  in 
city  of  350.0IX),  offers  a  few  publishers  expert 
analysis  and  counsel  hy  mail.  This  is  a  real 
proposition.  .^-704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

_ Broker* _ 

The  H.  F.  Henrirhs  Agency,  Litchfield,  111; 
1012  Times  Building,  New  York;  1216  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Your  desire 
to  acquire  a  newspaper,  or  any  dissatisfaction 
in  the  newspaper  situation  in  your  community, 
should  be  reported  to  this  Agency  for  satis¬ 
factory^ 

Little  Big  Bargain  for  Quick  Buyer  Weekly 
pajier  and  job  plant  in  exclusive  field;  well 
estahlished :  adequate  plant,  including  new  lino- 
ty[ie.  $6,000,  one-third  cash.  Also  splendid 
liargain  weekly  and  job  plant  New  York  State, 
$l.s,0(X).  one-third  cash.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Hldg ,  New  York. 


Interest  for  Sale 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Half  Interest  tor  sale  in  money  making  evening 
daily  in  southwest.  Fast  growing  city.  Ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Buyer  should  have  at  least  ten 
thousand.  Property  worth  at  least  $75,000. 
Position  of  m.-inager  and  good  salary  goes  with 
sale.  Owner  interested  in  several  other  dailies. 
Address  Von  Goshorn,  Tulsa  Hotel,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Weekly  or  Daily  Newspaper  »-anted,  earning 
net  upwards  of  $10,000  a  year,  preferably  in 
an  exclusive  field.  I  have  $15,000  in  cash  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise.  Please  supply  com¬ 
plete  information  in  first  letter.  .-Vddress, 
.\-744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


^ulaUon^  When  quick,  additional  circulation  Advertising  Manager-O.issified  Manager— So-  Edit®™!  Writer,  capable  and  experienced,  ^  Goss  Straightline  Press,  24-page,  with  compete 

M%v^ra2e  become*  necessary,  remember  that  our  licitor,  now  employed.  Handles  all  local  and  managing?  editor  of  paper  m  city  of  15,000,  stereotype  equipment,  all  in  fine  condition.  Cur- 

year*  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  U  national  accounts,  in  or  out  of  town.  Travel  connection  wnth  reputaWe  editorial  or-  rent  issues  sent.  (  heap  for  immediate  sale. 

our  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or  representative.  Over  12  years  experience  metro-  ganization.  A-732.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  The  Lama  Morning  Star,  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell  politan  newspapers.  Experienced  on  magazine  Expert  Rotary  or  Flat-Bed  Pressman  desires  u  .  d-ji  -  ii  o  is  r-  sr  .  »inonn 

accounts.  Promotion,  publicity,  merchandising,  permanent  position  with  well  established  news-  ^  ‘ 


Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Q^uiilstion  Builder*— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  On- 
tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 

BiiOd  Circulation— Try  our  “Opportunity  Qub” 
Plan.  Sherman  &  Eckert,  353  Northampton 
Street,  Easton.  Penna.  _ _  _ 


H.  P.  1>.  C.  Motor,  $100.00. 


iiiciciiaiiuisiiis-  permanent  position  witn  weii  estamtsnea  news-  _ _  n  i- 

One  whom  a  busy  executive  may  rely  upon,  paper  near  New  York.  Open  shop.  Best  i^^ily  News,  VVashington,  D.  C. _ _  ^ 

Excellent  credentials.  A-707,  Editor  &  Pub-  wages  expected.  Can  supervise  stereotyping  ,  .  p™™  p.-_  ,  ....  ' 

department.  Long  experience  and  thoroughly  resses,  pw  Swrheri, 


.  J  — 7. - - ; - TT —  reliahU  Address"  A  774  Fditnr  Sr  Publisher  *tc-— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 

Advertising  Manager  1  know  an  advertising  rebable. - Address  A  724^  Editor  &  Publisher,  machines  at  bargain  prices. 


manager  of  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
newspapers,  who,  for  gotxl  iiersotial  reasons 
wants  to  make  a  change,  lie  has  had  wide 
exjierieiice  in  Eastern  and  Western  papers  and 
has  some  remarkable  records  to  his  credit. 
This  man  is  in  his  thirties,  an  athlete,  has 
striking  personal  appearance,  is  a  convincing 


Set*  of  Dish«  at  $1.00  ai^  Up.  A  w.mderful  ^  ^  business.  He  is  earning  ?.  '■'“‘‘'e  prcduci 

premium.  The  Albright  China  Co.  Palmyra.  s,5_n,„  u  year.  Will  consider  a  salary  |“:"'"J.ber"e  hU  fo'rcefu 

N'.  J- _ _ _ and  bonus  on  increased  business.  It  you  are  i,  1 1  rirc-ilatinn 


EDITORIAL 

Syndicate  Feature* 


liKikiii^g  f.5  a  man  who  is  well  grounded  in  ‘  j^is  man  ckn  lie  relied  m 
merchandising  and  knows  how  to  build  your  thinkinc-  to  internret  the  n 
k.'cal,  nati^al  and  classified  advertising.  Write  vividly,* i’ntelligentl'y ;  to  chalfe 

ine.  A-755,  Faitor  &  I  ublisher. _  iiition  of  a  i>a|n*r*s  tditorial 

Advertising  Man— 12  years*  experience,  em-  At  pre-ient  earning  $9,000 


D  c  ai*  a  u  '  eu  ployed,  wants  to  counect  win*  «  >i«c-wis4.  ......vw 

Is  Tbere  a  or  Syndicate  having  the  Possesses  unusual  ability  as  a  sales-  dependent,  alert  organization, 

desire  and  tbe  following  and  ability  to  sell  to  expert  on  copy  wTiting  and  lavouts;  has  A  /46,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

newspapers  d.stmctive  hrst  ^  fiction  dir^  ^  executive  knd  a  real 

frim  an  author  who  can  give  new  and  unusual  Prefers  a  citv  of  50J1<¥1  fo  200.000. 


Fditorial  Cartoonist,  well  known  to  publishers 
as  a  creative  producer,  formerly  staff  car¬ 
toonist  on  two  New  York  papers,  seeks  open¬ 
ing  where  his  forceful  individuality  can  win 
and  hold  circulation. 

This  man  can  lie  relied  upon  to  do  his  own 
thinking;  to  interpret  the  panorama  of  events 
vividly,  intelligently;  to  challenge  national  reci  g- 
nition  of  a  (lafier's  editorial  iiolicics. 

At  present  earning  $9,000  yearly  but  would 


terms,  ffoffmann  Typ*  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
E.  13th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

One  lZ-p*ige  Goss  Monitor  \o.  762  Perfecting 
Press  for  sale;  also  a  complete  stereotyping 
known  to  publishers  with  mat  roller.  A  real  bargain  if 

formerlv  staff  car-  Glolie-News  Publishing  Co., 

^  .2k.  Amarillo,  Texas. 


ive-wire  make  substantial  sacrifice  for  a  place  with  in-  r-:*™ 
~  „rar,ir,;7at;r.r,  AddreSS,  BoX  '' 


Photo- Engraving  plant  for  sale.  Ideal  for  one 
or  two  men.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  409  W. 
2<>th  St.,  New  York. 

Printers’,  Bookhinders*  Outfitters — Modern  cat- 
cost  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Con¬ 
ner  Fendler  Branch,  A.  T.  F.  Co.,  New  York 


frim  an  autnor  wno  can  give  imw  a.iu  uuusua.  ^  5^, 

cooperation.  A-744,  Editor  &  Publisher. - ^  available  Sept.  1st.  Reason  for  seek- 

Panama  Star  and  Herald  and  Red  Wing  Daily  ing  change  is  that  he  wants  to  locate  in 
Earle  are  the  new  customers  this  week.  For  smaller  city;  age  33,  married.  Address  P.  O. 


samples  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date^  service.  Box  3246,  Station  **C**,  l*hiladelphia.  Pa. _ 

write  The  (iraphic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall  Advertising  Manager-  Thoroughly  experienced 
Place,  New  \  ork.  successful  newspaper  executive,  with  en- 

■■  '  —  -  ^  - viable  record  for  putting  over  hard  proposi- 

OVR/ICN'F  tions,  will  be  available  Sept.  1st.  Fifteen  years 

Lv/  I  IVIIIDI  I  ex|)erience  in  cities  up  to  a  million  popula- 

-  ■  .  ,  .  ticn.  Clean,  capable  organizer  and  producer. 

ability,  knowletlge,  energy  and  capac- 
neip  waniea  hard  work  that  assures  duplication 

__  ,  •  ,  I  P**®*  records.  Younif,  marrierl.  Want  per- 

Advertumg  Men  for  special  edition  v/orx.  Only  niancnt  connection.  Write  for  details  A-741, 


man,  expert  on  copy  wTiting  and  layouts;  has  -V  z-to,  r.aitor  &  i  uDiisner.  Roller  for  wet  mat*  only,  for 

proven  himself  a  capable  executive  and  a  real  sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Pres*  Co..  1535 

producer.  Prefers  a  city  of  SD.iKIO  to  200,000.  So,  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

(\>uld  be  available  Sept.  1st.  Reason  for  seek-  _  _ _ 

ing  change  is  that  he  wants  to  locate  in  [  ^ 

smaller  city;  age  33,  married.  Address  P.  O.  Equipment  Wanted 

Box  3246,  Station  “C**,  ITiiladelphia,  Pa.  -  -  — - - — — -  ■  ■— 

Advertising  “Manager-  ThorVxighlv  exoeViencetl  GereraJ  NUnager,  A)  years'  exiierieiice  in  news-  aU  Kinds  of  Photo- Engraving,  electrotyping 
and  successful  newsoaper  executive  with  en-  business  in  large  and  small  cities,  seeks  stereotyping  equipment  wanted.  We  lay 

aiKi  successiui  newspaper  executive,  wnn  en-  .  j,erth  because  of  sa  e.  Has  had  experi-  ...ash  Miles  Machinerv  Co  409  W  26th  St. 
viable  record  for  putting  over  hard  proposi-  Hunching  new  mner  remrganizing  old  -'lacnincry  to.,  suv  >v .  ioin  oi., 

tions.  will  be  av.aiHble  Sent  1st  Fifteen  vears  launciiing  new  paiier,  rc-organizing  out  \ork. 

ones,  buying  entire  equipment  for  large  and 


exi^rience  in  cities  up  to  a  million  popula-  ,,„all  plants;  has  handletl  prcblems  incident  to 
u  "-  .  ‘ , organizer  and  producer,  f  y^ork^r.  especiallv  resourceful  on 

Has  the  .ability,  knowledge,  energy  and  capac-  a.K-ertising  and  has  served  for  years  as  editor- 


men  of  highest  integrity  and  proven  ability  K.litor  &  I’liblisher.  ’ 

need  applv.  References  necessary.  A-753,  -Tj — - n — •" - „ - -.t. - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ _  Advertising  or  Berness  Manager,  with  un- 

— - - - -  questionable  record  for  maximum  production. 

Advertising  Solicitor  wanted  for  a  daily  news  even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  con- 
paper  near  New  York  City.  One  able  to  write  templates  making  a  change  in  the  near  future 


i.y  tor  nara  worx  ,n.at  assures  aupiicaiion  (n.^hief.  Record  worth  investig.ation.  .Vtldress, 
ot  p.ast  records  \  oting,  marrietl  \\  ant  per-  ^743  j.  PuWHher. , 

manent  connection.  \\  rite  for  details  A-741,  — - - - 

Kditor  \  I*ublisher  Manager,  age  36,  married,  with  a  successful 

Advertising  or  Bii^iness"  Maiuii^r;  with~u";r. 

questionable  record  for  maximum  production,  r^V"anei.t  position  with  an  honest  to 

even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  con-  prt^ressive  organization  in  any  live 


Copy  Writer.  ex;>erienced,  wanted  for  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  daily  newspaper  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  city  of  45,000.  We  want  a  man  who 
can  write  and  layout  copy  for  merchants  now 
advertising  in  our  naper;  prepare  layouts  for 
our  salesmen  to  sell  to  non-advertisers;  who 


connection.  Any  location,  knows  advertising, 
lest  references.  Wire  A-752,  Editor  &  Pu!)- 
bsher. 

Ar.^istant  Business  Mrnager  wi^ihes  to  conneM 
with  newspaper.  Eugene  X.  llolterbach,  179 
Marcy  Av.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  C. _ 


comniunity.  Applicant  possesses  a  capacity  to 

his  own  copy.  State  salary  and  experience,  for  purely  personal  reasons.  Now  employed  (^mbined  routine  of  the  (lasrilied 

A-7.f8.  Editor  &  Publisher."  in  Southern  city  of  250.000.  A  thorough  cxecu-  Departments;  also  Sales  Staff  in 

7— T-.-: - 7, - ,  .  - T  live  and  big  personal  producer.  No  objection  copy  and  torm  etters 

Cac^ation  Manager  wanted.  Must  be  ex^n-  ;{  opportunity  "''1.  Still  einploycl  but  .inxions  to  re- 

eticed  and  ^cient;  one  familiar,  with  A.  B.  C.  „flf„ed.  Age  33.  married,  excellent  reputa-  t^fft^red.  Address; 

v*.?-'  tion.  A-715,  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  A-/49.  Fxlitur  .^Piildi..|ien_ _ 

in  Middle  West.  \  cry  large  field,  ^lust  have  .  ,  ,  ,  _ ^  — ,  Ma^asins  F  H*toT*  -H^'ldmc  imoortant  ^nst  on 

of  references.  Address  A-731.  Editor  &  Advertming  Manager.  .  proilucer.  wishes .  new  „eat  *citv  d.ailv  want,  ^,it!^  nn  nan^  ?n 


that  sell.  Still  employed  but  anxious  to  re- 
st'rmd  to  best  ir.d’iceinents  offered,  .\ddress; 
A-749,  Falitur  &  Publisher. 

Managing  FfPlor  Holding  important  post  on 
great  city  daily,  wants  position  on  paper  in 
small  city.  Have  built  two.  Prepare  for  the 
Fall  battle  by  writing  or  wiring.  A-725,  Editor 

&■  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor  or  Editor,  now  employed  on 
leading  N'ew  York  state  daily.  Seeks  connec¬ 
tion  in  city  of  100.000  to  150,000  middlewest 


our  salesmen  to  sell  to  non-advertisers;  who  Am  Now  Maraging  Editor -  Best  of  four  eve-  preferred.  Fifteen  years  experience.  z\ble  to 

can  give  competent  professional  advice  to  ad-  ning  dailies  in  one  county,  city  of  30,000.  handle  and  develop  men.  (ilad  to  arrange  con- 

vertisers,  and  plan  and  write  advertising  cam-  Seek  still  bigger  ioh.  Need  not  be  in  man-  ference.  A-739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iiaigns  for  them.  Must  lie  a  quick  worker,  agerial  capacity.  Can  combine  your  circulation,  s;;- — 7:,~  .  im  .  .  — T_ 

Write,  giving  details  of  your  past  experience,  .advertising,  promotion  and  editorial  depart-  “j' 

present  position,  references,  and  salary  ex-  nients  to  yield  new  profits.  Tf  you  want  new  j 

t«ted.  etc  A-736.  Editor  &  Puhli.her.  life  blood  in  vour  organization  get  in  touch  ■°"  iV*  _*°n  '  f .  : 


present  position,  references,  and  salary  ex-  nients  to  yield  new  profits.  Tf  you  want  new 
(lected.  etc.  A-736,  Editor  &  I’uhli.her.  life  blood  in  vour  organization  get  in  touch 

_  ,  „  .  ..  ,  "'tth  me.  I  like  a  fight.  Am  30  years  old. 

Foreman  for  small  middle  western  daily  and  A-737,  Editor  &•  Publisher 

job  shop.  Newspaper  growing  rapidly  and  ’  i.,  w.  .  i  .1 


I  am  an  expert  on  Home  Delivery;  familiar 
with  all  circulation  promotion.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  metropolitan,  provincial.  Evening  pa- 


needs  skilled  foreman  able  to  operate  shop  on  Cartoonist— Copy  Writer-New  spaper  and  ad-  per  with  ever  75,000  preferred.  At  liberty  with 
efficient  basis  and  help  plan  constant  expan-  YPu'"*.  experience— now  with  leading  Phila-  due  notice.  Good  reference.  A-700,  Editor  & 


efficient  basis  and  help  plan  constant  expan¬ 
sion.  Foreman  makes  up  and  must  be  able  to 


lelphta  daily,  desires  position  in  Southern  state.  Publisher. 


handle  ads  in  metropolitan  style.  Excellent  Also  docs  lettering-retouching.  A-717,  Editor  Nev.-spaperman,  thoroughly  experienced 


chance  for  advancement  to  man  who  is  both  ^  i-uuiisncr. _  branches,  at  present  city  editor  of  Xew  Eng- 

worker  and  executive.  Write  fully  as  to  ex-  Editorial  Writer,  capable  and  experienced,  now  land  daily  in  city  of  122,000,  is  looking  for  a 
periwee,  ideas,  present  position  and  reason  for  managing  editor  of  paper  in  city  of  15,000,  change.  Prefers  Southern  Wation.  Can  handle 
wishing  to  leave.  Correspondence  strictly  con-  seeks  connection  with  reputable  editorial  organi-  managing  editor’s  job  if  called  upon.  Best  of 
ndential.  A-734,  Editor  &  Publisher.  zation.  A-732,  Editor  &  Publisher.  references.  Age  31.  Good  education.  A-742, 


wishing  to  leave.  Correspondence  strictly  con-  seeks  connection  with  reputable  editorial  organi-  managing  editor’s  job  if  called  upon.  Best  of 

ndential.  A-734,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  zation.  A-732,  Editor  &  Publisher.  references.  Age  31.  Good  education.  A-742, 

lUportst^Vermont  Eteily  seeks  reporter  with  Oasaified  Manairer  -Eleven  years’  experience  Eduor  Publisher. - - 

V-rmont  background.  25  to  35  years  old.  <’•»  large  nationally  known  newspaper.  INiring  Press  Erector  wants  to  get  off  road.  Will 
Should  be  capable  of  early  growth  to  desk  (hi*  titne  a  great  number  of  different  plans  for  consider  permanent  position  as  Pressroom  Sup- 
responsibilities,  but  genuinely  devoted  to  report-  building  classified  were  put  into  operation.  erintendent-Maintenance  man.  Available  Sept. 

AJJ _  A  tne  I-Jt...--  «_  n..Li-  1 _  _ ...  _ _  _ _  A. 791  St,  T>s,M;«k*,s 


ing.  Address  A-705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situation*  Wanted 


Duly  those  which  enabled  us  to  increase  our  first.  References.  A-723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Ii"age  to  rerord  breaking  volume  were  re-  Rrnorter  and  CircuUtian  Worker  desires  sub- 
tamed  and  these  plans  are  now  available  to  urban  territory.  Guaranteed  circulation  increase, 
publisher  who  desires  to  place  his  classified  Thoroughly  experienced.  A-735,  Editor  &  Pub- 


73  TTT — Z - ; - T  advertising  upon  a  real  dividend  paying  basis.  lisher. 

Mvertising  Salesman — Thirty-three  years  old.  For  interview  address  Box  A-754,  Editor  &  IZj  Writ«r— HoMmw  itrT 

American.  Good  health.  Fifteen  years  news-  Publisher  Reporter  ai^  Feature  Writei^Holding  im- 

paper  experience  both  on  Hearst  and  Scripps  -  -  .  :V '  ^ portant  position  on  leading  New  \ork  Daily 

papers,  inorning  and  evening  I  know  how  to  Ctreulatten— South  s  most  hrUliant  circulation  writing  sports  and  big  assignments  wants  posi- 
write  and  sell  ?opy  and  am*famiUar  with  gen-  '"a"ager  is  P''ol«bIy  satisfi^  with  his  preset  tion  in  city  of  moderate  size.  A-750,  Editor  & 

eral  merchandising  problems.  In  position  to  ^  - 

help  him.  Now  employed.  Good  reasons  for  ^  Wth  Pressman  wishes  a  position  to  take  charge 

wanting  to  change.  Address  E.  W.  Foster,  ^n-«pondencc  solicited.  A.726,  Editor  &  Pub-  pressroom.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Best 


care  The  Herald.  El  Paso,  Texas. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor — Young  man  with  6  years 


-2^ - ; -  of  references  as  to  ability,  etc.  A-747,  Editor 

Circulation  Managei^ -Thoroughly  competent  in  Si  Publisher. 


A^reisinc  boHcittJ^Young  man  with  6  years  aU  branches  of  the  work,  with  good  record  of  ^ .  . - .  _ • 

r^rd  on  metropolitan  dailies  and  also  adver-  increa.scs  .at  le.ist  possible  cost.  Due  to  con-  2  r.v  J 

tising  a^ncy  exjwience,  looks  for  real  oppor-  solidation  onen  for  immediate  engagement.  Now  of  Journalism,  wnth  some 

tumty.  Now  employed.  A-1  references.  Avail-  employed.  E.  E.  Murray,  care  Lima  Morning  •'''I'’  *''."•."'"8  '""y  writing,  retail  and  dtrect 

able  at  once.  A-698.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Star  Lima  Ohio  advertising,  campaigns,  sketching  and  design, 

-  -  - - - ' - -  wants  chance  to  learn  the  game  from  the  ground 

Ocxdation  Manager,  thirteen  years’  experience  „p.  A-733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisin*  Muiagn^-Over  20  years’  experi-  CliciJation  Maiuiger,  thirteen  years’  experience  „p.  A-733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ence,  wants  responsible,  permanent  position  in  on  large  central  states  papers;  now  Business  i 

growing  city.  Hustler  and  profit  producer,  fully  Manager  on  weekly  tabloid.  Desire  to  re-enter  ANIf'AI 

experienced  in  copy  writing,  lay-out  and  selling  dailv  field.  My  record  shows  my  ability.  _ _ _ 

of  advertising,  local,  national  and  classified.  A-751.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■*  •  _  . - -  . 

Will  ,go  any-  bnk  »d  I^^^EditoT^ho  can  write  good  Equipme.t  for  Sole 

Address  Levj!?^A.Ws  P.®(5  ^x«''^N^^^^  “S'*  ¥?"‘*  C-miiilete  Newspaper  Pfant  for  sale.  Two 

Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  ’  ’  change  of  position  before  September.  tubular  duplex  presses  with  stereotype  equip 

.  .  - - ^ - ,  ^*l'i*"u**’  ‘^°dege  seven  intertype  machines;  photographic 

A^-^ising  Manager,  Classified  Manager  or  graduate,  A-711.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ^  and  photo  engraving  departments  located  San 

solicitor.  Position  desired  by  man  with  9  D-»k.  M-kesio  Man  22.  Experience;  Associate  Francisco;  Wesel  saw  and  planer  and  photo 

yeare  experience,  very  capable;  good  record  for  editor  newspaper  having  155.000  circulation;  engraving  plant,  Miami,  norida.  Whole  or  in 
results  on  large  and  small  papers;  age  27;  news  editor,  tabloid;  city  editor,  small  city  part  as  is,  where  is.  Address  John  W.  Brodix, 
married.  References.  Will  go  anywhere.  R.  S.  weekly.  Goixl  writer.  A-748,  Editor  &  Pub-  receiver.  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc..  56 
May,  23  Tod  I^ne,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  lisher.  Twelfth  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  euid 
Appraised. 

All  negotiations 
confidential. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madison  Awe.,  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  ot  newspsper  interests  Is 
a  lubject  that  has  received  special  itndy 
and  investigation  by  thii  Arm  for  nearly 
17  yean.  It  ii  a  big  subject  and  reqnires 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  both  at 
to  valnation  and  operating  methods.  When 
properly  organized,  the  reiultt  are  never 
diiappointing. 

We  have  been  facton  in  many  important 
consolidationi,  sales  and  appraiialt. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Time*  Bldg.  New  York 


I  WE  CONNEa  THE  WIRES! 


WE  WANT 

Reporters 
Copy  readers 
Advertising  salesmen 


Fernald's  Exchange.Inc 

Third  NatY  BYd'g..  Springfieud,  Mass. 


Visualixe  Your  Opportunities 
Advertise  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


T’ub-  receiver.  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  Inc.,  56 
Twelfth  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  21,  1926 


dred  to  three  hundred,  27c.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  23c.  Space  more  than  five 
hundred  inches  20c.  This  system  can  be 
applied  with  cost  variations  to  any  paper. 
It  enables  every  advertiser  to  name  his 
own  cost  price ;  it  encourages  the  use 
of  more  space  which  has  a  stimulative 
effect  upon  other  firms ;  and  it  eliminates 
"kicks”  about  favoritism  shown  to  other 
advertisers. — Davis  O.  Vandivier,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ind. 


one  or  two  published  daily.  The  average 
amount  was  about  $5,  although  seventf 
persons  received  more  than  $1,000  which  .1 
they  did  not  know  was  ready  for  them.'^l 
— E.  W.  H.,  Wabash,  Ind. 


^HIS  fall  put  on  a  “Closed  Car  Week” 
in  your  city  during  which  all  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  exploit  the  closed  cars 
they  are  selling,  both  new  and  old,  by 
means  of  advertising  in  your  paper. — 
Frank  H.  Williams. 

How  about  the  circulating  library  in 
your  city  ?  Usually  it’s  owned  by  a  book 
store  or  department  store.  Do  they  ad¬ 
vertise  it?  Get  them  to  use  small  space 
every  day  listing  four  or  five  books  and 
giving  a  three  or  four  line  review  of 
them  in  the  advertisement.  These  can 
be  very  brief,  and  four  or  five  books 
can  be  listed  every  day.  You’ll  be  sur- 
prise<l  how  well  this  advertiser  will  stay 
with  you,  because  the  results  will  pay 
him !  On  h'riday  double  the  space  and 
lists  of  hooks  to  catch  the  over-Sunday 
readers  ! — Ralph  Gibler,  Huntington,  Ind. 


each  day.  There  are  certain  types  of 
business  that  get  better  results  in  a  few 
large  ads  instead  of  a  host  of  smaller 
ones.  The  Fraiiklui  (Ind.)  Star  has 
added  much  linage  recently  by  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  special  sliding  scale  for  the 
infrequent  advertisers.  For  example,  pa¬ 
pers  using  the  old  form  of  contract,  three 
inches  a  day  for  a  peri(xl  of  three  months 
and  receiving  a  2()c  rate ;  and  charging 
35  cents  flat,  can  institute  a  scale  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  less  than  100  inches  during  a  cal¬ 
endar  month,  35c.  One  hundred  to  two 
hundred  inches  a  month,  30c.  Two  hun- 


If  your  paper  is  published  in  a  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing  district,  a  few  stor¬ 
ies  from  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
dealing  with  their  methods  of  combating 
the  produce  thieves  might  serve  triple 
interests.  The  stories  would  tickle  the 
readers,  for  some  humor  would  be  bound 
to  creep  in  and  it  would  warn  any  of  the 
readers  who  were  inclined  to  be  light- 
fingered.  They  would  also  benefit  the 
farmers  who  would  gain  new  ideas  and 
suggestions  on  curbing  the  theft  of  pro¬ 
duce.  This  idea  has  been  used  with  great 
reader  success  in  one  or  two  Rhode 
Island  small  town  papers. — James  \V. 
Rhodes,  Providence,  R.  1. 


The  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  interviews  with  leading 
men  and  women  of  Seattle  to  interest  its 
readers.  The  text  of  the  articles  is; 
“Seattle’s  problems;  What  are  they? 
How  can  they  be  solved?  What  is  the 
city’s  greatest  need?  What  is  its  des¬ 
tiny?”  The  series  is  called  a  “clearing 
house  of  ideas.” — Mildred  Frudenfeld. 


Six  independent  service  stations  in 
Monterey,  Pacific  Grove  and  Carmel, 
Cal.,  are  advertising  co-operatively  in 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  Daily  Herald. 
Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
selling  the  idea  of  buying  gas  and  oil  at 
the  independent  stations.  Cards  of  the 
individual  stations  occupy  the  other  third. 
— Fremont  Kutnewskv,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal. 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“H  U  N  C  H’ 
PUBLISHED 


"Secure  New  Treasures  from  Your 
Old  Jewel  Box.  These  firms  will  mod¬ 
ernize  your  old-fashioned  jewelry.”  Un¬ 
der  this  heading  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  live  advertising  solicitor  to  .sell  co¬ 
operative  space  to  a  number  of  the  jew¬ 
elers  in  your  city,  who  are  specializing  in 
this  type  of  new  business. — C.  M.  L., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

A  page  of  camp  stories  and  hunting  ex¬ 
periences,  together  with  a  list  of  places 
where  hunting  and  fishing  are  the  best 
and  various  data  of  interest  to  sports¬ 
men,  surrounded  by  advertisements  of 
fishing  and  hunting  camps,  railroads, 
firearms  and  sjx^rting  goods  stores,  would 
make  gotxl  reading  for  the  sportsmen,  as 
well  as  bring  in  a  tidy  bit  of  revenue  to 
the  paper  publishing  it.  September  is  not 
too  early  to  try  such  a  page,  and  it  could 
be  run  six  or  seven  weeks,  one  day  a 
week. — t.larence  Moody,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger. 


of  the  Boston  papers  offers  a 
daily  and  weekly  prize  to  fishermen 
who  send  in  pictures  of  themselves  with 
a  fish  they  consider  the  biggest  caught. 
The  catch  must  have  been  witnessed  and 
.said  witness  must  sign  the  report  of  the 
catch.  This  idea  brings  in  some  very 
interesting  pictures  and  stories  that  cost 
the  fiaper  but  little  and  have  a  real  in¬ 
terest. — C.  E.  Pellissicr,  Boston,  Mass. 


What  constitutes  a  prolific  source  of 
feature  news  is  the  hunch  being  worked 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Xetos.  Denver. 
Pioneers  who  came  to  Colorado  before 
188!1  are  being  asked  to  register  their 
names  and  native  state  and  country  in  a 
special  book  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  state  historical  society  shortly  as 
a  matter  of  permanent  record.  Daily 
the  newest  nanics  are  published  in  the 
paper,  thus  giving  many  early  day  citi¬ 
zens  an  opportunity  to  exchange  reminis- 
ccMises  and  renew  old  acquaintances.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  this  stunt,  an  important 
angle  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  editorial 
side,  is  the  abundance  of  old  time  stories 
for  star  rei^orters.  These  may  deal  with 
tales  of  Indian  uprisings,  hardships  en¬ 
countered  during  overland  ox-cart 
travels;  yarns  of  the  first  gold  discover¬ 
ies,  and  so  on. — M.  S.  M.,  Denver. 


.Vpproaching  college  days  bring  with 
them  the  opportunity  for  special  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  that  run  the  wide  gamut  of 
needs  of  the  young  collegiates.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  editorial  department 
a  story  can  he  prepared  telling  who  is 
going  away  to  college  and  where,  that 
will  tie  up  well  with  the  advertising  ap¬ 
peals.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  go 
after  the  school  and  college  advertising. 
— F.  D.  H. 

Many  papers,  especially  the  country 
town  dailies,  have  one  low  contract  rate, 
oflftimes  for  a  specified  number  of  lines 


Instead  of  the  prosaic  “Continued  on 
Page  2”  of  the  majoritv  of  papers,  or  the 
curt  order  “Turn  to  Page  5”  of  others, 
the  Superior  Telegram  injects  courtesy 
into  its  Columns  with  the  phrase  "Turn 
to  Page  3,  Please”  at  break-overs. — 
Wm.  L.  Doudna,  Merrill,  Wis. 


The  IVorUTs  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  comict. 
ff  rite  for  samples  and  rates 
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^  CLEVELAND,  owe 


Better 

Cross*  Word 
Puzzles 

Let  us  prove  it  by  sending 
a  week's  service  gratis. 
Type  and  answers  are  matted 

The  Interoational  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
World  Bnilding  New  York 


The  Big  Fight! 

Let  Bob  Edgren 

Coyer  It  For  You  ... . 


Starting  September  2  he  will 
write  a  daily  wire  service  to  last 
three  weeks — right  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight.  Sept.  23 — 2  cartoons  a 
week — with  a  special  story  and 
PICTURE  OF  THE  FIGHT. 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
JOHN  N.  WHEELER,  PRES. 
154  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald  has  a  simple  stunt  to  check  uj 
on  storm  damage  to  livestock.  The 
rendering  and  soap  plants  of  the  city 
receive  many  calls  to  come  for  farm 
animals  killed  in  storms.  A  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  check  is  secured  of  damage  done^^  j 
through  calls  made  at  the  plants. — L.  J. 
Jellison,  Dubuque,  la. 


For  several  years  the  U'ahasli  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer  ran  a  “Treasure  Island’’  box 
tm  Page  1,  in  which  it  said  that  the  per¬ 
son  named  had  money  coming  and  that 
further  information  could  be  obtained  by 
calling  at  the  newspaper  office.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  distributed  in  this  way 
without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  paper. 

The  money  was  held  by  the  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  for  witnesses  and  per¬ 
sons  involved  in  settlement  of  estates, 
hut  had  never  been  called  for.  These 
names  were  obtained  from  the  clerk  and 


How  To  Play 

GOLF 

By  JOHNNY  FARRELL 

Famous  Teacher  of  That  Game 

24  LESSONS 

Illustrated 

For  release  daily 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


CIRCU  LAT  ION  § 
STIMULATION  • 

M  YR  A 

by 

Mabel  Greene 

A  fascinating  serial  written 
around  a  present-day  girl 

One-thousand-word  daily  instal¬ 
ments,  daily  synopsis,  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  illustrations  in  mat 
or  print  form. 

Released  October  4 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Si  Let  Us 
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Tell  You 

— about  our  plan  of  securing 
advertising  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  industrial  plants,  job¬ 
bers,  wholesalers  and  other 
concerns  in  your  city  who 
are  now  spending  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  other  forms 
of  advertising. 

Let  us  explain  how  we  can 
place  this  business  in  your 
paper  regularly  without 
selling  expense  to  yoa 
WRITE— 

THOS.  W. 
BRIGGS  CO. 

COLUMBIAN  MUTUAL  TOWER 
MEMPHIS  *  •  TENN. 
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